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DACIA    SINGLETOK 


CHAPTER  I. 

BY  THE  DIM  LIGHT  OF  THE  FIRE. 

FOR  a  few  moments  Hugh  Mostyn  and  Dacia 
Singleton  stood  gazing  at  the  awful  scene  before 
them  in  silent  and  thoughtful  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. Then  came  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
for  one  brief  second,  lighting  up  the  whole  scene 
around  them  ;  it  was  followed  by  a  peal  of  thun- 
der that  made  Dacia  tremble  and  cling  closely 
to  her  companion. 

"  We  had  better  turn  back  at  once,"  she  said, 
"  and  go  round  the  long  way — there  is  no  other, 
I  fear.  I  am  so  very  sorry.  You  cannot  tell 
how  I  reproach  myself  for  causing  you  such  fa- 
tigue and  inconvenience." 

VOL.  II.  B 
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"  My  fatigue  and  inconvenience,  Miss  Single- 
ton !  Surely  I  need  not  complain  at  what  you 
can  bear — if  you  can  bear  it,"  lie  added  quickly, 
and  turning  his  face  round  towards  her,  which 
another  flash  of  lightning  lit  up  for  a  moment, 
showing  her  pale  and  weary-looking. 

"  I  must  bear  it,"  she  replied ;  "  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  though  if  I  could  rest  a  little  I  should 
be  glad." 

Large  drops  of  rain  came  now  heavily  and 
slowly  down,  and  the  darkness  seemed  more  dense 
than  ever. 

"If you  can  but  manage  to  get  back  to  the 
hut,  you  not  alone  can  rest  a  little,  but  you  will 
have  shelter  from  this  storm,  which  seems  likely 
to  be  severe  ;  if  we  can  got  there  before  the  rain 
comes  on  heavily,  I  shall  be  thankful.  I  am  ter- 
ribly annoyed  with  myself  for  not  listening  to 
what  you  said  about  the  tide,  but  I  thought  it 
next  to  impossible  it  could  rise  to  such  a  height. 
But  now  we  will  not  lose  more  time  in  watching 
this  raging  barrier  to  our  way ;  grand  and  mag- 
nificent as  it  is,  we  must  hasten  to  retrace  our 
steps." 
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More  tenderly  and  more  carefully  did  lie  guide 
his  uncomplaining  companion  back  the  same  road 
they  had  with  such  fatigue  and  trouble  just  passed 
over.  Miss  Singleton  went  dreamily  along,  hardly 
noticing  the  obstacles  they  met  5  and  though  the 
storm  was  increasing,  she  felt  safe  with  Hugh 
by  her  side,  and  as  if  with  such  protection  no 
harm  could  come  near  her ;  but  when  she  saw 
the  dim  light  from  the  window  of  the  hut,  she 
hailed  it  with  as  much  joy  as  if  she  was  there 
to  meet  with  a  bed  of  down  to  rest  on,  and  un- 
limited time  to  enjoy  it.  The  coast-guardsman  was 
on  his  knees  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  his  head 
nearly  thrust  into  it,  endeavouring  to  light  his 
pipe,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  his  occupation 
by  the  entrance  of  the  two  sea-girt  wanderers. 
He  lifted  his  bearded  face  in  utter  amazement; 
but  on  hearing  an  explanation  of  so  unexpected 
a  visit  the  man  was  civil  enough — the  lady  was 
welcome  to  warnl  herself,  the  gentleman  to  do  the 
same,  and  wait  till  the  storm  was  over. 

"  How  did  Monsieur  and  Madame  happen 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  benighted  in  such  a 
place  ?"  asked  the  man  as  he  was  adjusting  his 
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heavy  gray  coat  and  drawing  the  pointed  hood 
over  his  head,  previous  to  again  going  out  on 
his  duty. 

This  was  a  question  neither  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  answer ;  and  indeed  if  they  had,  it  would 
have  taken  too  much  time.  Mostyii  therefore 
simply  said  they  had  mistaken  their  road.  But 
the  manner  they  had  been  addressed  in  did  not 
escape  his  notice.  For  the  first  time  it  struck 
him  that  the  position  he  had  found  himself  in 
with  Miss  Singleton  was  somewhat  awkward, 
considering  the  chattering,  gossiping  propensities 
of  the  Dunkerque  people.  Besides,  it  now  flashed 
across  him  that  probably  inquiries  might  be  al- 
ready set  on  foot  as  to  what  had  become  of  Dacia ; 
and  though  in  a  large  place,  or  amongst  a  reason- 
able conclave  of  people,  the  matter  was  easily 
explained,  he  felt  that  in  the  present  instance  it 
might  prove  a  little  less  easy.  Moreover,  they 
were  still  in  the  thick  of  their  trouble.  As  the 
coast-guard  passed  out,  he  for  the  first  time  saw 
Sancho.  Dogs  of  his  breed  are  rarely  seen  in 
France,  and  it  was  with  a  start,  followed  by  an 
exclamation  of  admiration,  that  he  noticed  him. 
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"  No  fear  for  monsieur  or  madaine  011  the 
Dunes  with  ce  beau  chien  by  their  side.  I  wish 
I  had  his  fellow !"  And,  with  a  glance  outside, 
he  said,  "  Stay  quiet,  monsieur,  till  the  storm  is 
over ;  it  is  raining  furiously  now;"  and  off  he  went. 

But  they  were  110  sooner  alone  than  Hugh 
Mostyn  longed  to  get  home  with  his  companion, 
and  said  something  about  their  starting  afresh 
and  hastening  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But 
Miss  Singleton,  who  had  never  for  a  moment 
thought  any  thing  as  to  the  strangeness  of  their 
position,  pleaded  to  be  let  rest  for  a  few  minutes 
more.  She  only  felt  intense  bodily  fatigue,  and 
mental  anxiety  about  her  mother ;  to  all  else  she 
appeared  perfectly  indifferent.  She  even  for  the 
moment  lost  the  recollection  of  what  she  had  gone 
through.  The  fear  she  had  at  first  entertained 
after  Mostyn  had  rescued  her  from  Mr.  Way's 
further  insults  had  long  and  completely  subsided, 
giving  way  to  a  thorough  sense  of  security. 

"  I  shall  have  to  time  you,  Miss  Singleton," 
said  Hugh,  taking  out  his  watch  and  holding  it 
down  within  the  radius  of  the  firelight.  "You 
shall  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest,  and  then 
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we  really  must  go.  Do  you  know  it  is  half-past 
seven  o'clock  ?" 

"  Is  it  really  ?  I  hope  poor  mamma  will  not 
be  very  uneasy ;  if  she  knew  in  what  safe  hands  I 
am,  she  could  not  be." 

Miss  Singleton  spoke  more  to  herself  than 
Mostyn,  and  then  she  leant  her  weary  head  against 
the  wall.  She  was  sitting  close  beside  the  fire; 
its  light,  unsteady  and  flickering,  first  illumined 
her  face  with  a  bright  red  glow,  and  then  left 
it  shadowed  over  by  the  natural  darkness  of  the 
place.  Plugh  was  standing  near  her ;  indeed  he 
could  not  be  under  the  same  roof  and  do  other- 
wise, for  the  room  they  were  in  was  barely  more 
than  eight  feet  square.  He  watched  her  tired 
countenance  almost  unconsciously.  It  was  not 
till  he  thought  the  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
and  that  he  leant  forward  again  to  look  at  the 
time,  that  he  saw  she  slept,  a  quiet  yet  sound 
sleep  ;  for  he  spoke  —  gently,  it  is  true — but  she 
did  not  hear  liirn ;  she  was  far  away  from  that 
desolate,  cold  spot,  in  the  bright  sunny  land  of 
dreams,  wandering  in  forest  glades  and  wooded 
glens,  with  Hugh  Mostyn  by  her  side. 
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Hugh  went  softly  to  the  door,  and  heard  the 
rain  pelting  down  in  torrents ;  the  thunder  and 
lightning  had  with  the  rain  decreased,  and  was 
now  in  the  distance ;  he  could  not,  however,  make 
up  his  mind  to  disturb  her  from  that  peaceful 
rest  and  take  her  out  in  such  a  tempest ;  so  he 
took  the  wooden  stool,  the  only  other  thing  in 
the  room,  excepting  what  Dacia  was  on,  capable 
of  forming  a  seat,  and  sat  down,  his  own  thoughts 
wandering  back  to  days  gone  by,  when  once 
before  he  had  been  in  somewhat,  the  same  sort 
of  position — weather-bound  during  an  excursion 
in  one  of  the  beautiful  environs  of  Florence. 
Then,  too,  his  only  companion,  excepting  indeed 
his  dog,  was  a  girl;  and  on  that  day  he  had 
staked  his  happiness,  and  lost  it !  She  also  had 
nature's  great  gift  to  woman  —  beauty;  but  she 
had  more — she  had  falsity  and  perfidy,  which 
enabled  her  to  play  with  others'  feelings,  but 
never  endangered  her  own. 

Presently  Mostyn  had  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  disturbed  by  the  slightest  possible  rust- 
ling sound  at  his  side ;  when  he  looked  up,  he 
saw  that  Dacia's  hand  had  slipped  off  her  lap 
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and  hung  down  by  her.  Her  glove  was  off ;  she 
had  removed  them  both  on  going  in  to  the  hut, 
the  better  to  warm  herself.  It  was  a  small  white 
hand,  but  it  was  in  the  shade,  and  so  hardly 
visible.  Without  thinking  what  he  was  doing, 
Hugh  took  it  up  to  replace  it  on  her  lap;  and 
on  touching  it,  it  felt  to  him  so  cold  that  he  held 
it  in  his  own  for  a  moment,  and  then  gently  laid 
it  down.  Dacia  started  as  he  did  so,  but  still 
she  did  not  awake. 

"  I  must  wake  her,"  he  thought.  "  it  is 
madness  to  continue  here  any  longer.  Heaven 
only  knows,  as  it  is,  when  she  will  get  home." 

He  watched  her  face — never  more  beautiful 
than  now — some  seconds,  and  once  more  took  the 
small  hand  within  his  own ;  he  held  it  so  for  a 
little,  and  then  bent  his  head  down  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  it  for  one  short  moment ;  but,  short 
as  it  was,  Dacia  awoke  before  he  released  it.  At 
first  she  imagined  it  but  the  continuation  of  what 
seemed  a  long  happy  dream ;  but  then  the  recol- 
lection flashed  across  her  of  what  her  last  few 
waking  hours  had  been,  and  something  that  one 
•mn  call  nothing  else  but  instinct  told  her  that 
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slic  must  Lave  touched  a  chord  in  that  stern  man's 
heart,  that  vibrated  still  with  some  natural  feel- 
ings. A  sudden,  instantaneous  sensation  came 
over  her  of  intense,  undefinable  joy.  It  burst 
on  her  in  the  broken  light  of  that  miserable  hut, 
in  the  midst  of  those  desolate  sand-hills,  like  a 
brilliant  sun  through  a  sky  laden  with  black  heavy 
clouds.  Her  heart  beat  with  a  quick  and,  at  the 
moment,  incomprehensible  delight — with  a  won- 
dering and  almost  bewildered  feeling.  She  forgot 
for  the  time  where  she  was,  or  how  she  came 
there.  All  she  could  realise  in  her  mind  was  that 
Hugh  Mostyn  did  not  scorn  and  despise  her,  as 
she  had  sometimes  imagined  he  did. 

"  God  forgive  me,"  he  muttered ;  "  I  must 
be  mad  !" 

She  did  not  hear  him.  He  did  not  intend 
she  should.  He  did  not  wish  she  should.  He 
believed  her  perfectly  ignorant  of  his  momentary 
weakness,  and  he  would  have  her  remain  so. 

"  Your  time  is  up,  Miss  Singleton,"  he  said 
with  assumed  gaiety;  "and  you  must  try  if  you 
cannot  manage  to  bring  this  disastrous  walk  of 
yours  to  an  end." 
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"  Our  disastrous  walk,  you  should  say,"  she 
replied,  stooping  down  to  caress  Sancho,  who  was 
at  her  feet.  "  It  has  proved  as  much  so  to  him 
as  to  me,  hasn't  it,  Sancho?" 

"  More  so,  perhaps,  than  you  think,  or  Sancho 
is  likely  to  tell  you." 

Hugh  Mostyn  had  no  intention  of  making  this 
rejoinder.  But  people  have  a  foolish  habit  of 
speaking  out  their  thoughts,  and  then  weighing 
the  wisdom  of  what  they  have  said.  If  they 
reversed  the  process,  and  considered  the  matter 
first,  it  might  often  result  in  advantage  to  both 
speaker  and  hearer.  Mostyn  would  gladly  have 
unsaid  his  words  ;  but  as  that  could  not  be,  he 
wisely  went  on  talking,  'hoping — a  vain  hope — 
they  had  not  been  noticed. 

(l  I  will  give  our  host  the  only  return  I  can 
for  his  hospitality,  and  that  is  to  make  up  his 
fire,  and  leave  him  some  cigars." 

Having  raked  together  the  smouldering  ashes, 
and  added  another  log  of  wood,  he  deposited  half 
a  dozen  cigars  on  the  wooden  stool,  and  then 
stood  prepared  and  ready  to  start  once  more  with 
his  tired  weary  companion  on  their  way  home. 
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"  The  rain  has  ceased,"  he  said,  as  he.  opened 
the  door,  letting  in  a  gust  of  cold  wind.  "  It 
is  not  so  dark  either.  The  clouds  have  broken, 
and  the  moon  is  struggling  to  show  herself  amidst 
their  fragments." 

"  This  time  we  know  we  shall  succeed  in 
reaching  the  town,  though  it  is  a  long  way  to 
get  to  it,"  said  Dacia,  trying  to  be  hopeful. 

"  And  you  are,  I  am  certain,  hardly  capable 
of  walking  the  distance.  But  take  my  arm,  Miss 

Singleton;    it   will   be    some    slight   help,   if  not 

i 

much." 

Dacia  took  it,  and  she  fancied  she  felt  her  own 
pressed  as  she  did  so,  but  so  gently  that  she  was 
hardly  certain  whether  she  was  not  mistaken. 
Poor  Dacia's  thoughts  were  very  busy  as  she 
plodded  bravely  on  over  that  heavy  ground,  be- 
come worse  ten  times  from  the  torrents  of  rain. 
She  wondered  why  it  was,  and  how  it  was,  that 
till  she  awoke  from  her  sleep  in  that  hut,  and  &aw 
Hugh  Mostyn's  clear  melancholy  eyes  gazing  in 
so  strange  a  manner  at  her,  and  that  he  held 
her  hand  in  his,  she  had  never  felt  for  him — 
or  imagined  she  had  not — any  other  feeling  than 
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one  of  great  interest,  mixed  with  curiosity,  which 
hitherto  she  had  attributed  entirely  to  his  being  the 
friend  of  poor  Henry  Marsden.  Now  she  felt  some- 
thing more,  she  did  not  yet  know  what.  She  only 
knew  its  results,  and  that  was  a  kind  of  happi- 
ness she  had  never  experienced  before.  Then 
followed  a  dread,  a  fear,  that  he  must,  when  he 
came  to  think  over  that  strange  evening's  ad- 
venture, blame  her  as  being  the  cause  of  so  much 
trouble  to  him,  and  condemn  her  for  her  folly 
and  pride. 

"Do  tell  me  how  you  found  me?"  she  asked 
suddenly,  and  looking  up,  the  faint  light  from 
the  pale  moon  just  lighting  up  her  features." 

"  You  are  very  curious  on  that  point,  Miss 
Singleton.  Was  it  not  as  natural  for  me  to  be 
on  the  Downs  at  that  hour  as  for  you  to  be 
there  ?" 

"  No,  not  at  all." 

"  What  took  you  there  ?  What  possessed  you 
to  run  such  risks  ?" 

Her  story  was  soon  told.  She  thought  to  es- 
cape risks.  She  told  him  all  just  as  it  occurred. 

11  The  scoundrel !"  exclaimed  Mostvn  between 
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his  teeth,  when  she  alluded  to  her  encounter  with 
the  British  chaplain.  "  Miss  Singleton,  if  I  were 
your  brother,  or  could  in  any  way  take  on  my- 
self to  resent  this  insult,  I  would  pound  his  bones 
to  powder.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  report  him  as 
unfit  for  the  post  he  has  disgraced,  and  have  him 
removed." 

a  You  must  not  even  do  that,  Mr.  Mostyn, 
or  any  thing,"  said  Dacia,  looking  up  with  a 
soft  and  grateful  expression  in  her  large  blue 
eyes  that  went  straight  to  Hugh's  heart ;  but 
which  he  replied  to  with  a  harshness  that  sounded 
the  more  from  the  contrast  to  her  own  tone. 

"  Why  not  ?  Would  you  shelter  a  man  who 
could  so  far  forget,  not  alone  his  calling,  but  his 
very  manliness,  as  to  take  advantage  of  a  lady 
being  alone  and  unprotected  to  offer  her  the  gross- 
est insult?" 

Dacia  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  that  mo- 
ment ;  but  a  stronger  feeling  was  at  work  within 
her  just  then  than  any  thing  touching  herself  could 
produce. 

"  I  would  not  shelter  him,"  she  replied;  a  but 
I  should  not  like  you  to  do  what  you  propose, 
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as  it  would  cause  every  one  in  Dunkerque  to 
gossip  about  this  unfortunate  walk  of  mine  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Way 
will  talk  about  it  himself;  and  as  things  are,  the 
probability  is  no  one  will  hear  of  it,  or  if  they 
do,  nothing  that  could  annoy  me,  which  I  should 
be  extremely,  if  I  thought  people  knew  the  insult 
offered  me." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  Miss  Singleton ; 
and  I  forgot,  when  wishing  to  gratify  my  own 
anger  against  the  fellow,  that  it  might  be  the 
cause  of  vexation  to  you.  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  saving  me  from  committing  an  error  my  hot 
temper  would  certainly  have  led  me  into  doing. 
Are  you  very  cold?"  he  said  presently,  and  after 
a  pause. 

"It  is  cold ;  but  soon  we  shall  turn  more  to 
the  right,  and  get  sheltered  from  the  wind." 

Hugh  Mostyn  could  not  disguise  his  genuine 
admiration  of  Dacia's  endurance  and  endeavours 
to  make  the  best  of  every  thing.  He  no  longer 
thought  about  her  having  brought  it  all  on  her- 
self. He  only  longed  in  some  way  to  lessen  her 
discomfort.  But  he  could  do  no  more  than  he 
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was  doing.  He  was  careful  over  every  step  she 
took,  and  every  now  and  then  said  some  few 
words  of  encouragement,  which,  perhaps,  had  he 
known  how  she  afterwards,  in  her  own  room, 
sat  many  an  hour  brooding  over  that  night's 
occurrences,  recalling  every  word  and  look  that 
passed  between  them,  he  would  have  been  more 
cautious,  more  circumspect  in  his  expressions  and 
manner. 

They  had  now  got  over  the  worst  part  of 
their  walk  ;  they  were  free  of  the  sand-hills,  and 
were  once  more  on  firm,  even  ground.  This  was 
an  intense  relief,  and  Dacia  went  on  with  re- 
newed courage.  They  soon  came  to  the  strag- 
gling houses  that  skirted  the  town  at  its  eastern 
entrance,  and  a  few  minutes  more  brought  them 
to  the  Rue  de  Sechelles — a  long,  wide  street,  lead- 
ing straight  to  the  market-place.  In  that  street 
the  Butlers  and  Merivales  lived;  but  before  reach- 
ing the  Rue  de  1'Eglise,  they  would  have  to  pass 
Chattering  Chorley's  lodgings  and  the  Thomas's 
house.  Neither  spoke,  but  both  bore  these  facts 
in  mind ;  and  they  went  on  hurriedly,  with  their 
heads  bent  down,  as  if,  because  they  could  not  see, 
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they  could  not  be  seen.  But  that  dark,  stormy 
wintry  night  there  was  little  chance  of  any  one 
being  out  from  choice,  and  few  were  likely  to  be 
so  from  necessity,  or  Sancho's  appearance — well 
known  now  to  every  soul  in  the  town — would,  at 
any  rate,  have  told  who  one  of  the  two  were. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  in  that  semi-English 
populated  town  to  take  people  out  at  night,  and 
thus  all  seemed  likely,  so  far,  to  turn  out  fortu- 
nately, when,  just  as  they  were  crossing  the  Place 
diagonally,  they  met  George  Percival  coming  the 
same  way ;  there  was  no  escaping  him,  had  the}' 
thought  of  it — setting  Sancho  aside — for  he  came 
straight  up  to  them. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  Miss  Singleton, 
where  have  you  been  ?" 

Dacia  looked  up  at  Hugh  Mostyn  with  a  ques- 
tioning face — a  very  unwise  thing  to  have  done. 
Percival  had  recognised  the  Consul  by  a  cold  bow 
only,  which  was  returned  with  as  little  cordiality ; 
but  now  he  turned  towards  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  referred  to  him  by  Miss  Singleton  for  an 
explanation. 

"  Miss  Singleton  is  responsible  to  her  mother 
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for  her  actions;  and,  unless  she  recognises  an 
authority  over  her  in  you  to  question  her  as  to 
her  movements,  I  think  it  will  be  as  well  to  allow 
me  to  continue  my  escort  to  Mrs.  Singleton's 
door. — Should  you,  however,  desire  me  to  leave 
you  in  Mr.  Percival's  care,  Miss  Singleton,  1  am 
quite  ready  to  do  so." 

"  0  no;  take  me  home  yourself,"  said  Da- 
cia,  hastily  and  thoughtlessly,  clinging  to  Hugh's 
arm,  which  he  had  loosened  from  her  hold  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Your  mother  is  in  deep  anxiety  about  you, 
Miss  Singleton  ;  you  will  do  well  not  to  delay  any 
longer  your  return." 

Dacia's  haughty  spirit  was  roused  by  George 
Percival's  implied  taunt;  and  she  replied,  with  her 
head  no  longer  down,  but  erect,  and  looking  him 
fully  in  the  face,  "  I  require  no  incentive,  Mr. 
Percival,  to  induce  me  to  hurry  to  my  mother ; 
but  for  an  accident,  I  should  not  have  been  ab- 
sent;" and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she 
walked  on  with  Mostyn,  and  very  soon  reached 
her  home. 

As  Mostyn  rang  the  bell — for  though  the  street- 
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door  was  still  open,  it  was  pitch  dark  within — 

« 

Dacia  entered  that  long,  narrow,  stone  passage. 

She  felt  such  tliankfulness  to  be  once  more  at  home 
and  safe,  that  her  courage  gave  way ;  her  whole 
nervous  system  was  upset  by  bodily  fatigue,  and 
she  felt  her  eyes  fill,  and  the  tears  trickle  slowly 
down  her  face.  She  was  grateful  for  the  dark  ; 
she  would  not  have  let  Mostyn  see  her  weakness 
for  the  world. 

a  I  will  wait  till  your  servant  comes,"  he  said, 
"  and  then  leave  you.  You  will  let  me  call  to- 
morrow and  ask  how  you  are  ?" 

"  Do  not  wait,"  she  replied,  her  voice  hardly 
steady ;  "  I  would  rather  go  in  alone."  She  held 
her  hand  out  to  him  as  she  spoke.  "  Yes,  do 
come  to-morrow,"  she  continued;  "  perhaps  my 
mother  may  find  words  to  thank  you,  for  they  fail 
me.  I  shall  never,  never  forget  this  day  as  long 
as  I  live." 

"  You  have  sufficiently  repaid  me,  Miss  Sin- 
gleton, any  little  service  I  have  been  enabled  to 
render  you  by  having  proved  to  me  there  is  yet  a 
woman  in  the  world  that  I  feel  is  worthy  of  my 
respect.  Pardon  me  for  making  so  strange  a  re- 
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mark  ;  but  I  have  had  some  great  sorrows  in  my 
life,  which  led  me  to  doubt  every  woman  born ; 
but  I  feel-to  night  as,  if  all  the  world  were  false, 
you  could  be  true."  He  held  her  hand  firmly  in 
his  grasp  as  he  spoke,  and  then  released  it.  "  I 
will  leave  you,  as  you  wish  it,  but  I  shall  wait 
outside  till  I  am  convinced  of  your  being  safe 
under  your  mother's  eye." 

Dacia  knew  her  way  well  enough  to  go  up- 
stairs without  any  light,  but  by  the  time  she 
reached  the  foot  of  them,  she  met  Babette,  lantern 
in  hand,  descending. 

"  0  mademoiselle,  que  le  bon  Dieu  soit  bdnit! 
You  are  safe  !  Mademoiselle,  Madame  is  in  such 
alarm  ;  0,  she  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you  !  How 
tired  and  ill  you  look !  What  happened,  Made- 
moiselle, to  keep  you  ?" 

"Nothing,  Babette;  only  I  lost  my  way. 
Give  me  a  candle,  and  I  will  go  to  my  mother 
directly." 

Dacia,  however,  the  moment  the  candle  was 
handed  to  her,  went  first  with  it  lighted  in  her 
hand  to  the  drawing-room,  and  straight  to  the 
window ;  she  stood  so  that  her  shadow  might  be 
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seen  from  without,  and  then  she  hurried  to  Mrs. 
Singleton's  room. 

Maxwell  had  just  opened  the  door,  and  was 
standing  at  it  listening.  She  heard  her  say  in  a 
doleful  tone, 

"  I  thought  it  was  Miss  Singleton,  ma'am; 
but  it  can't  be." 

"  Yes,  it  is,  Maxwell,"  cried  Dacia,  "  I  am 
all  safe." 

And  then  Dacia  went  up  to  her  mother,  and, 
laying  her  weary  head  down  on  her  breast,  sobbed 
as  if  some  heavy  sorrow  had  befallen  her,  and  her 
heart  were  breaking. 

"  You  hurt  me,  Dacia ;  don't  lean  so  heavily 
on  me ;  and  what  are  you  crying  for,  if  you  are 
safe,  and  nothing  happened  to  you  ?" 

That  was  her  mother's  only  soothing  speech. 
Mrs.  Singleton,  when  Ducia's  return  ought  to  have 
taken  place,  but  did  not,  had  begun  by  being 
very  angry  with  her  daughter,  accusing  her  of 
selfishness  and  thoughtlessness,  and  so  on ;  but  as 
time  passed,  and  still  she  did  not  appear,  her  dis- 
pleasure gave  way  to  anxiety,  and  she  lay  tossing 
on  her  bed,  imagining  every  sort  of  calamity. 
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She  questioned  her  maid  as  to  every  word  Dacia 
had  said  before  starting ;  she  asked  her  the  same 
things  over  and  over  again,  till  Maxwell  became 
confused,  and  contradicted  her  original  statements, 
which,  after  all,  helped  in  no  way  to  account  for 
her  absence.  Then  she  sent  for  Babette  ;  but  Ba- 
bette  was  out.  This  fact  somewhat  drew  off  her 
thoughts  from  her  daughter's  strange  conduct,  by 
turning  them  in  anger  against  Babette,  for  not 
being  where  she  ought  to  be,  namely,  in  the 
kitchen.  And  when  Babette  did  return,  which 
was  not  till  quite  dark,  and  only  just  in  time  to 
attend  to  the  roasting  of  a  partridge  for  her  mis- 
tress's dinner,  she  received  a  recommendation  not 
again  to  absent  herself  without  leave,  unless  she 
wished  to  change  her  place.  Then  that  point  be- 
ing disposed  of,  and  Babette  having  avowed  she 
knew  nothing  of  Miss  Singleton,  nor  had  she 
even  seen  her  go  out,  Mrs.  Singleton  fell  back 
once  more  into  a  state  of  eager  watchfulness 
for  her  daughter's  return  that  was  painful  to  wit- 
ness. 

At  last,  when  eight  o'clock  struck,  she  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  she  sent  Babette  round 
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to  the  Percivals."  George  Percival  instantly  came 
to  her,  and,  when  he  had  learnt  the  cause  of  her 
anxiety,  he  shared  it  most  sincerely ;  but  he  did 
all  in  his  power  to  alleviate  it  by  assuring  her 
nothing  could  have  happened,  and  that  she  must 
have  met  some  friends  and  returned  home  with 
them.  But  Mrs.  Singleton  shook  her  head  :  that 
was  not  like  Dacia ;  she  would  not  do  such  a  thing, 
and  she  dismissed  that  supposition  as  totally  un- 
reasonable. 

At  last  George  Percival  said  he  could  do 
more  good  by  making  inquiries  as  to  when  and 
where  she  had  been  seen,  so  as  to  trace  where 
she  then  was,  than  by  sitting  by  Mrs.  Single- 
son's  bedside,  raising  improbable  reasons  for  her 
absence.  And  he  had  just  left  for  that  purpose, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  consult  old  Mr.  Butler 
as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired end,  when  he  met  Miss  Singleton  walking 
arm-in-arm  with  the  Consul  across  the  Grand 
Place. 

"  That's  the  girl,"  he  thought,  as  he  left  them, 
"  who  would  not  take  my  arm,  for  fear  of  what 
remarks  might  be  made,  and  yet  she  can  dis- 
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appear  for  half  a  clay,  and  when  she  shows,  she  is 
linked  to  a  man  that  people  here  have  looked  on 
as  a  woman-hater  !  Still  waters  are  the  deepest. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  proud  girl  and  that 
gloomy.,  sulky-looking  brute  would  have  set  up 
their  horses  together  !  Well,  no  one  knows  any 
one  in  this  world.  1  should  have  thought  that 
fellow  Mostyn  the '  last  man  in  the  universe  to 
have  attracted  such  a  girl  as  Dacia  Singleton. 
But,  by  Jove  !  she  looked  up  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression no  man  could  be  deceived  in.  I  wonder 
if  he  has  proposed  to  her !" 

And  with  these  passing  thoughts  did  George 
Percival  find  himself  at  home  again.  But  he  was 
not  of  a  communicative  disposition,  and  conse- 
quently Mrs.  Percival  was  left  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  whole  story  ;  she  only  knew  Miss  Singleton 
went  out,  and  was  now  home  again. 

When  Dacia  sufficiently  recovered  herself  to 
speak  and  answer  her  mother's  question,  she  told 
her  simply  and  shortly  all  that  had  befallen  her ; 
omitting,  however,  any  thing  that  touched  on 
Hugh  Mostyii's  manner  to  her  in  the  hut,  or  his 
parting  words  at  her  own  door.  Poor  Dacia  ! 
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Then  she  went  to  bed,  too  worn  out  to  take 
any  thing  beyond  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  But  she  lay 
down  with  a  light,  happy  heart,  however  weary 
her  body  was. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AFTER  PLEASURE  COMES  PAIN. 

HUGH  MOSTYN  did  not  return  home  at  once. 
Though  tired  and  cold,  and,  had  he  thought 
about  it,  hungry  too,  yet  he  lingered  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  Singletons'  house ;  not  be- 
cause it  was  their  house,  but  because  he  had 
commenced  doing  so  whilst  waiting  to  feel  as- 
sured that  Dacia  was  safe.  This  he  had  soon 
done  by  the  method  she  had  taken  of  casting 
her  shadow  across  the  window-blind;  and  so  he 
went  on,  not  walking  rapidly,  but  with  slow 
measured  steps,  till  at  last,  much  to  Sancho's  de- 
light, a  drifting  rain  drove  him  homewards.  The 
dog  could  not  understand  his  master's  proceed- 
ings at  this  point ;  he  was  perfectly  passive  up 
to  the  leaving  Miss  Singleton  at  home,  but  after 
that  he  thought  his  master's  conduct  most  extra- 
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ordinary ;  with  all  his  sagacity,  it  was  a  thorough 
mystery  to  him. 

Mostyn  had  a  housekeeper,  an  Englishwoman; 
an  old  tnisted  servant,  who  had  been  his  mother's 
maid  when  she  married,  and  his  nurse  when  he 
was  born,  and  who,  when  he  had  been  some  time 
at  Genoa,  and  a  change  took  place  in  his  house- 
hold arrangements,  which  necessitated  his  having 
a  steady  person  to  look  after  his  affairs,  begged 
to  be  the  one  chosen,  arguing  that  no  one  could 
take  care  of  Master  Hugh  as  she  could,  and  no 
one  knew  his  ways  so  well  as  she  did;  that  at  last 
she  was  permitted  by  Mrs.  Mostyn  to  go ;  to 
whom,  when  Master  Hugh  was  beyond  her  man- 
agement, she  again  became  personal  attendant, 
sharing  with  her  the  duties  of  housekeeper  as 
well.  She,  therefore,  as  soon  as  Mostyn's  house 
at  Dunkerque  was  ready  for  him,  came  over  and 
took  her  place  once  more  in  his  home  as  she  had 
done  at  Genoa. 

She  now  met  him  at  the  door  with  an  anxious 
inquiring  look.  What  could  have  happened  to 
keep  her  master  absent  all  these  hours  ?  He  had 
ordered  his  dinner  for  the  usual  time,  so  he  clearly 
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expected  to  be  home ;  besides,  had  he  dined  out, 
Sancho  would  not  have  been  with  him,  and  he 
would  have  come  home  to  dress.  The  poor  wo- 
man was  sorely  puzzled;  but  she  did  not  let  either 
the  little  French  housemaid  or  Hervey  know  of 
her  anxiety ;  she  kept  it  all  to  herself.  She  had 
learnt  to  know  her  master's  character  too  well 
not  to  be  discreet  even  in  the  veriest  trifles ;  and 
one  of  his  strict  injunctions  to  her  when  she  first 
came  to  him  was  that  she  should  never  speak  of 
him  or  of  any  thing  concerning  him  to  any  one 
at  all.  To  be  silent  when  others  spoke  had,  there- 
fore, become  a  habit  with  her,  if  it  touched  upon 
her  master;  and  to  volunteer  a  word  about  him 
herself — unless  to  speak  of  his  good  qualities 
— never  entered  her  mind.  In  Italy  she  had 
been  his  only  English  servant ;  it  was  not  till 
his  change  from  Genoa  to  Dunkerque  that  he 
had  resolved  on  adding  an  English  man-servant 
to  his  little  household.  Italian  men-servants  are 
first-rate  ;  not  so  the  French. 

u  0,  sir,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  home !"  said 
his  housekeeper,  as  she  opened  the  door  to  him. 
Ever  since  she  had  begun  to  feel  anxious  she  had 
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posted  herself  in  her  master's  office-room,  which 
was  on  the  ground-floor  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  moment  she  recognised  his  tall,  erect 
figure  she  went  to  let  him  in.  "  I  fancied  all 
sorts  of  things  had  happened  you.  Why,  what 
could  keep  you  out  this  bitter  bleak  night  ?" 

"  Who  told  you  I  was  out,  Williams  ?" 

"  Well,  of  course  you  were  out,  sir,  or  you 
would  have  been  in !  Any  way,  I'm  glad  enough 
you  are  come.  Your  dinner  is  ready,  sir;  I  only 
hope  it  is  not  spoilt.  Won't  you  take  your  coat 
oft7?  I  am  sure  it  is  wet;  and  your  feet,  I  suppose, 
are  in  small  lakes.  0  dear,  0  dear,  it's  a  pity 
my  dear  mistress  can't  see  you  now !"  And  off 
bustled  Mrs.  Williams,  half-angry  at  Master  Hugh 
— as  she  always  mentally  called  him — being  so 
careless  of  himself,  but  wholly  pleased  at  seeing 
him  safe  home. 

She  returned  presently  with  half  a  wardrobe 
in  her  arms. 

"  My  good  Williams,  what  is  all  this  for  ?  I 
will  go  upstairs  and  take  off  my  boots  and  coat 
to  oblige  you,  and  put  on  others  to  oblige  myself; 
and  if  you  will  take  up  some  hot  water,  and  tell 
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Hervey  to  have  dinner  on  table  in  ten  minutes, 
you  will  do  exactly  what  I  want;  and  now  you 
may  go.  Why,  Williams,  I  wonder  you  do  not 
recommend  a  treacle-posset  and  a  warm  bath  on 
the  spot !" 

"  So  I  would,  if  you  would  take  it ;  but,  law, 
sir,  you  never  would  do  as  you  were  told,  so  how 
can  I  expect  you  to  begin  now  ?" 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Williams,  not  to  waste 
your  time  in  trying." 

Mostyn  sat  down  to  his  dinner  and  pretended 
to  eat  it,  but  at  the  sight  of  food  all  appetite  left 
him.  It  was  fortunate  perhaps  it  was  so,  or  he 
might  have  noticed  how  completely  spoilt  every 
thing  was  from  waiting.  Not  being  able  to  eat 
himself,  he  called  Sancho  to  his  side ;  but  Sancho 
was  not  in  the  room,  a  most  unusual  occurrence 
at  any  meal.  He  asked  where  the  dog  was;  a 
faint  idea  of  what  might  cause  his  absence  flashing 
across  him. 

"  Well,  sir,  Sancho  has  his  feet  in  warm  water 
just  this  minute  ;  but  I  think  he  would  rather  be 
here,  sir,"  replied  Hervey,  with  a  repressed  smile. 

"  Bather  be  here  !     Of  course  he  would — that 
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is  Williams's  folly,  I  am  sure.  Go  and  fetch  him 
up — he  will  soon  dry  by  the  fire." 

When  Sancho  appeared,  there  was  an  injured 
look  about  him  that  was  very  comic;  he  clearly 
resented  in  a  calm  and  quiet  manner  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's  attentions.  He  went  up  to  his  master, 
and  sat  by  his  side,  bolt  upright  as  usual,  and 
then  raised  first  one  fore-paw  and  then  the  other, 
and  looked  at  them  as  if  some  slight  had  been 
cast  upon  them ;  then  he  looked  up  at  his  master, 
clearly  for  sympathy. 

"  Poor  old  fellow !  so,  because  she  could  not 
not  make  me  play  the  fool,  she  forces  you  to  do 
so.  Never  mind,  Sancho,  dry  yourself  by  the 
fire  like  a  sensible  dog,  and  then  eat  a  good  din- 
ner, and  you  will  be  all  right." 

Sancho  followed  his  master's  directions,  and 
peace  was  restored  to  him.  When  the  dinner 
was  removed,  and  only  wine,  and  fruit  left  on 
the  table,  Hugh  drew  his  chair  near  the  fire  and 
sat  there  for  hours  pondering  over  the  day's  events 
and  their  result.  He  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  for  some  time  greatly  admired 
Dacia  Singleton,  and  had  watched  her  character 
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closely  and  carefully.  He  imagined  he  had  done 
so  out  of  regard  for  Henry  Marsden,  but  now 
the  fruit  of  his  observations  was  showing  itself 
in  him.  They  had  met  frequently  in  the  street 
and  at  other  people's  houses;  he  had  not  been  a 
very  constant  visitor  at  Mrs.  Singleton's,  but  he 
had  gone  there  much  oftener  than  elsewhere.  He 
had  always  accounted  for  this  to  himself  by  look- 
ing on  them  as  having  greater  claims  to  his  cour- 
tesy from  the  fact  of  their  not  being  total  strangers 
to  him  when  he  went  to  Dunkerque.  He  knew 
who  they  were,  and  moreover  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Moncrieffe  with  the  view  of  his 
becoming  a  friend,  and  not  a  mere  acquaintance 
of  her  mother  and  sister. 

Besides,  the  fact  of  Henry  Marsden's  acknow- 
ledged infatuation  for  Miss  Singleton  created  in 
him  an  interest  for  her  he  might  not  otherwise 
have  felt.  But  this  interest  had  grown  apace  ;  he 
himself  had  been  totally  ignorant  of  its  extent  till 
now ;  and  now  it  had  burst  upon  him  in  all  its 
truth  and  with  all  its  force ;  there  was  no  longer 
the  veil  over  his  eyes  that  Marsden  had  uncon- 
sciously been  the  means  of  weaving ;  it  was  rudely 
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torn  asunder,  and  he  felt  and  saw  that  Dacia  Sin- 
gleton had  won  her  way  surely  and  securely  in 
his  heart. 

With  this  conviction  came  such  a  flood  of 
bitter  regret  and  remorse,  such  unavailing  self- 
reproaches,  that  they  sent  a  sharp  pang  through 
his  breast.  He  pushed  back  his  thick  black  hair 
from  his  pale  face,  and  leant  his  forehead  against 
the  cold  marble  mantelpiece.  There  was  a  terrible 
struggle  going  on  within  him, — a  struggle  between 
feeling  and  conscience ;  a  struggle  between  right 
and  wrong  ;  but  he  was  not  the  man — seeing  both 
— to  let  wrong  gain  the  ascendancy.  He  had 
strong  notions  of  duty  and  honour,  and  now,  at 
all  events,  he  had  strength  enough  to  resolve  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  swerve  from  what 
he  considered  the  right  path,  and  the  only  one  left 
for  an  upright  man  to  tread.  He  recollected  that 
he  had  clearly  gone  aside  from  it  that  day;  he 
had  acted  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  that, 
with  his  views,  was  a  sin  against  God  and  man  to 
indulge  in.  He  had  permitted  himself  to  speak 
words  that  bore  a  meaning  he  had  no  right  to 
have  allowed  his  lips  to  utter;  and  he  remem- 
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berecl  also,  he  had   asked  and  obtained  a  ready 

consent  to  see  Dacia  on  the  morrow. 

i 

"  I  must  so  guard  my  manner  and  words  for 
the  future,  that  any  idea  I  may  have  given  her 
that  I  entertain  other  feelings  for  her  beyond 
those  of  an  ordinary  acquaintance  will  quickly  be 
dispelled.  But  it  will  be  a  terrible  existence  for 
me ;  God  help  me !  I  thought  I  was  steeled 
against  every  woman  breathing;  I  thought  that 
trial  would  at  least  be  spared  me.  I  thought  my 
heart  incapable  of  beating  one  throb  quicker  at 
the  sight  of  the  most  perfect  being  God  ever 
created;  and  yet  this  girl  has  wound  herself 
around  me  in  a  way  that  makes  me  tremble  to 
think  how  little  it  does  take  to  change  a  man's 
ideas  and  feelings ;  and  this  after  what  I  have 
gone  through !  I  cannot  blind  myself  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  love  I  feel  for  her ;  perhaps  not  with  the 
same  wild  ungovernable  passion  I  felt  before,  but 
with  a  steady,  steadfast  love,  that  would  make  me 
lay  down  my  life  to  serve  her.  Ah,  well,"  he 
continued,  rising  up  and  drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height ;  "as  I  have  been  weak,  so  must 
I  prove  myself  strong.  I  cannot  fly  the  danger ; 

VOL.  ir.  D 
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so  I  must  face  it,  and  perhaps  it  may  cure  me 
the  quicker.  What  would  Henry  Marsdcn  think 
if  he  could  read  my  heart  at  this  moment? — I 
who  scoffed  at  him  for  letting  a  girl  so  twine 
herself  round  him  after  a  couple  of  interviews, 
and  who,  I  told  him,  would  cast  his  heart  from 
her,  even  if  she  ever  accepted  it,  should  it  happen 
to  suit  her  ! — I,  who  declared  it  weakness  in  any 
man  who  would  trust  a  woman  beyond  his  sight ; 
— that  I  should  now  feel  I  could  stake  my  soul's 
salvation  on  Dacia  Singleton's  truth  and  purity; 
that  I  would  risk  my  honour  on  her  faith  and 
sincerity !  And  yet,  did  I  not  once  before  tliink 
the  same  of  another;  did  I  not  trust,  confide, 
believe,  and  was  I  not  betrayed?  But  I  must 
not  think  of  the  past,  and  I  dare  not  think  of 
the  present ;  there  is  but  the  future  for  me  to 
look  to,  and  on  it  alone  must  I  trust  myself  to 
dwell.  Did  I  dare  love  that  young  girl ;  did  I 
dare  indulge  in  a  dream  that  some  day  I  might 
call  her  mine,  then  I  would  write  and  tell  Mars- 
den  all  that  has  happened ;  but,  as  it  is,  there  is 
no  need  to  torture  him.  Poor  Harry  !  It  would 
be  a  pang  to  him  to  think  I  love  her,  and  am 
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near  her,  whilst  he  is  absent,  and  can  hold  no 
communication  with  her,  especially  if  he  feels  one- 
tenth  part  of  what  I  do." 

And  so  he  went  on  arguing  with  himself  in 
silent  thought  till  long  past  midnight ;  and  then, 
worn  and  torn  with  contending  feelings,  he  went 
to  his  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  He  lay  there  think- 
ing on,  and  wandering  off  far  into  the  future, 
building  castles  in  the  air  that  the  next  thought 
destroyed  with  a  violent  crashing  blow,  leaving 
him  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  which  fate,  and  not 
his  fault,  had  caused  him  to  be  the  victim. 

But  amidst  all  this  weight  of  sorrow  he  felt 
lying  so  heavily  on  him,  not  one  thought  of 
Dacia,  unconnected  with  his  own  personal  lijung 
for  her,  occurred  to  him.  He  never  considered 
that  she  might  have  allowed  her  feelings  for  him 
to  have  gained  a  mastery  over  her.  It  never 
struck  him  that  she  might  care  for  him ;  that  his 
very  conduct  to  her  had  been  calculated  to  rouse 
an  affection  in  her  heart;  and  that,  if  such  an 
affection  took  root,  hers  was  not  a  disposition  to 
be  capable  of  tearing  it  up  and  casting  it  from 
her,  and  filling  up  the  gap  with  some  other  attach- 
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ment.  This  perhaps  was  not  unnatural ;  one  is 
not  apt  to  think  of  others  when  in  sorrow  or  diffi- 
culty oneself.  One's  sympathies  cannot  be  en- 
gaged in  two  great  causes  at  one  time ;  and  when 
self  claims  them,  every  other  demand  on  them  is 
unrecognised,  more  especially  when  the  claim  is 
only  doubtful. 

The  following  day,  as  might  be  expected,  all 
the  good  people  of  Dunkerque  were  full  of  nothing 
but  Miss  Singleton's  miraculous  escape  from  some 
terrible  accident.  What  the  accident  exactly  was, 
however,  none  seemed  to  agree  on.  One  said  she 
had  been  washed  over  the  pier,  and  saved  by 
clinging  to  a  wooden  post,  against  which  the 
waters  had  dashed  her,  when  Mr.  Mostyn's  huge, 
wiry-haired  dog,  having  by  the  greatest  good 
luck  caught  sight  of  her,  jumped  in  and  swam 
with  her  to  shore.  Another  version  was  that  she 
had  been  surrounded  by  the  sea  whilst  standing 
on  a  sand-bank,  and  was  there  kept  prisoner  till 
the  tide  retreated.  Another,  that  she  lost  her 
way  on  the  sands,  and  found  herself  at  Rosendale, 
a  village  a  little  distance  off,  and  that  the  Consul, 
who  happened  to  have  gone  there  to  pay  two  old 
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English  maidens  a  visit,  met  the  wanderer  and 
brought  her  home.  There  were  plenty  more,  but 
none  nearer  the  truth ;  still,  enough  chatter  was 
afloat  to  make  all  think  that  the  Consul  must  have 
greatly  admired  Miss  Singleton,  to  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  walking  home  with  her;  consequently 
in  due  time  the  report  arose  that  Mr.  Mostyn  and 
Miss  Singleton  were  engaged  to  be  married,  which 
report  every  one  heard  but  those  concerned. 

Dacia  puzzled  her  brain,  when  visitors  poured 
in  to  make  inquiries,  how  any  mention  of  the 
occurrence  had  been  made.  But  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  find  [out.  Babette  had  spoken  of  it 
to  some  of  the  townspeople,  and  that  was  quite 
sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  to  learn 
something  had  happened,  each  telling  the  other, 
in  a  freshly  distorted  manner. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Thomas  were  amongst  the  first 
who  presented  themselves.  Dacia  would  gladly 
have  denied  herself  to  all ;  but  had  she  done  so, 
she  must  have  done  so  equally  to  Hugh  Mostyn. 
So,  in  order  to  see  him,  she  victimised  herself  by 
receiving  every  visitor.  The  news  to  Mrs.  Thomas 
was  a  final  blow  to  her  maternal  hopes.  Of  course 
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Miss  Thomas  had  no  chance  now ;  she  saw  it  all. 
She  had  seen  it,  indeed,  long  since,  she  said, 
that  that  designing,  or  as  she  termed  it,  "  resign- 
ing" girl  Miss  Singleton  would  entrap  the  only 
decent  or  fit  match  for  her  daughter  in  the  place. 
But  she  went  into  Mrs.  Singleton's  drawing-room, 
her  face  beaming  with  an  expression  of  kindly 
solicitude,  and  greeted  Miss  Singleton  as  if  she 
entertained  the  liveliest  regard  for  her. 

"  My  dear,  I  was  scotched  when  I  heard  of 
your  misfortune." 

"  Shocked,  mamma,  shocked,"  exclaimed  the 
dictionary  daughter. 

"  Do  tell  me,"  continued  her  mother,  as  usual 
disregarding  the  correction,  "  how  it  happened." 

"  Nothing  happened,  Mrs.  Thomas,"  replied 
Dacia,  who  certainly  looked  radiant  enough  to 
prove  that  no  harm  had  happened  to  her.  "  I 
unwisely  went  a  road  I  did  not  know,  and  missed 
my  way ;  and  not  being  home  by  the  time  mamma 
expected  me,  she  became  uneasy.  But  beyond 
that  there  is  no  misfortune." 

"  But,  my  dear,  did  not  Mr.  Mostyn  review 
you  from  something  ?" 
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11  Rescue,  mamma,  rescue." 

"  He  very  kindly,"  replied  Miss  Singleton, 
laughing,  "  when  he  met  me,  walked  home  with 
me,  for  which  I  was  greatly  obliged  to  him." 

"Of  course  you  were;  for  Mr.  Mostyn  looks 
to  me  more  like  a  man  who  would  leave  one  in  a 
flight,  without  offering  to  help  one." 

"  Plight,  mamma,  plight." 

"  He  seems  a  strange,  isolating  creature," 
continued  Mrs.  Thomas,  with  a  pitying  tone 
slightly  tinged  with  sarcasm.  "  He  must  lead 
a-  dissolute  life,  for — " 

"  Desolate,  mamma,  desolate." 

"  For  he  hardly  ever  accepts  invitations,  and 
he  never  invites  any  one  inside  his  house.  He 
does  not  seem  a  hospital  man.  I  am  sure  I  have 
asked  him  snores  of  times ;  but  he  always  reclines, 
making  some  long  exudation  about  business  re- 
senting him." 

Miss  Thomas  was  just  uttering  a  sotto  voce 
li  0  dear,  0  dear,  I  shall  never  make  all  that  in- 
telligible," when  Miss  Choiiey  was  announced, 
which  happily  relieved  her  from  the  necessity, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  much  to  Miss  Singleton's 
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delight  Any  thing  in  the  world  was  better  than 
a  tete-a-tete  talk  with  Mrs.  Thomas.  In  the  first 
place,  Dacia  felt  it  very  difficult  to  prevent  giving 
way  to  an  inclination  she  always  had  to  laugh; 
and  in  the  next,  she  had  a  decided  antipathy  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  family. 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  know  which  to  ask  after 
first — you  or  your  mamma ;  but  really,  now  I  see 
you,  you  are  looking  so  blooming,  that  I  shall 
begin  to  think  there  is  some  great  virtue  in  the 
evening  dew.  You  know  people  do  say  it  im- 
proves the  complexion  wonderfully,  if  you  will 
only  give  it  a  fair  trial,  that  is,  remain  out  in  it 
every  evening  for  a  good  hour.  Not  that  you 
want  that,  because  I  think  your  complexion  charm- 
ing. However,  you  certainly  don't  look  as  if  you 
wanted  tender  inquiries  made  after  you.  So  I 
shall  ask  after  Mrs.  Singleton :  how  is  she  ?" 

"Not  better,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  think 
her  anxiety  yesterday  about  me  has  caused  .her 
head  to  ache  very  much  to-day." 

Miss  Singleton  now  knowing  that  it  was  futile 
to  attempt  keeping  her  wanderings  of  the  previous 
night  uncommented  on,  did  the  wisest  thing  she 
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could — talked  about  it.  It  was  a  great  point — 
and  with  her  the  main  one — that  the  episode  of 
the  parson  was  unknown,  and  likely  she  hoped  to 
remain  so;  all  she  regretted  was  Mr.  Way's 
knowledge  of  the  Consul's  presence  on  the  Dunes 
at  such  an  hour ;  but  the  method  through  which 
he  received  the  information  was  likely  to  keep 
him  silent  on  the  subject.  It  was  only  now  for 
the  first  time  that  she  felt  it  would  seem  strange, 
and  probably  be  hardly  believed,  that  they  met 
by  chance  on  such  a  spot  at  such  a  time  of  day. 
How  Mostyii  traced  her — unless  indeed  Sancho 
was  his  guide — was  still  a  mystery  to  her ;  but 
she  resolved  to  have  it  explained  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Dacia,  I  was  so  horribly 
afraid  when  I  heard  this  morning  of  your  terrible 
mistake — only  fancy  your  missing  your  way,  I 
thought  you  knew  every  stone  in  the  old  town — 
that  you  might  have  caught  a  bad  cold,  and  that 
you  would  not  be  well  enough  to  go  to  the  ball ; 
and  that  would  have  been  dreadful,  you  know," 
said  Miss  Chorley,  smiling  merrily  over  the  idea. 
"  Have  you  thought  about  your  dress  yet?" 
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"  Of  course  she  lias,  Miss  Chorley,"  said  Mrs. 
Thomas :  "what  young  lady  would  let  the  time 
reproach  so  near  without  making  up  her  mind 
how  she  would  desecrate  herself  for  such  an  af- 
fair?" 

"  Decorate — decorate  !  and  approach  !  0  dear, 
I  vow  I  won't  speak  again ;  they  must  understand 
her  as  well  as  I  do  by  this,  and  they  never  seem 
to  mind  me  one  bit  more  than  she  does."  This 
latter  complaint  was  an  inward  thought ;  the  ex- 
planation was  all  she  spoke  aloud. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  to  be?"  asked  Miss  Chorley, 
who  desired  particularly  to  know,  that  she  might 
tell  Leonie  Hervieu,  who  had  begged  of  her  to 
ascertain. 

Mademoiselle  Hervieu  thought  they  would  be 
rival  beauties,  but  she  resolved  there  should  be  no 
chance  of  rivalry  in  their  dress ;  for  she  would  show 
what  a  French  girl  could  do  in  that  respect,  com- 
pared to  an  English  one. 

"There  are  still  several  days  before  us,  and 
really  I  have  not  given  the  subject  a  thought ;  but 
it  must  be  black  or  white,  as  you  know  I  am  still 
in  mourning." 
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"Ah,  clear  Mr.  Butler,  how  are  you?"  said 
Miss  Chorley,  jumping  up  and  almost  embracing 
the  old  gentleman,  who  at  that  moment  walked 
in.  "  You  have  come  too  to  inquire  for  the  lost 
sheep,  I  know ;  well,  you  see  she  is  none  the 
worse,  is  she  ?  Doesn't  she  look,  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  better  for  her  wanderings?" 

"  I  think  Miss  Singleton  looks  more  reprobate 
than  ever,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas,  "  and  I  always  con- 
sidered her  of  a  strong  institution,  though  you- 
know  when  you  first  arrived  here  every  one 
thought  you  so  fragrant  and  demented,  that  they 
declared  you  must  be  presumptive." 

Ah1  eyes  turned  towards  Elizabeth  Thomas, 
but  Elizabeth  Thomas  was  looking  out  of  window ; 
she  was  not  in  an  amiable  mood,  and  had  not 
listened  to  a  word  of  the  nonsense  her  mother  had 
been  talking.  Mrs.  Thomas  had  never  made  so 
long  a  speech  in  such  peace  and  quiet  for  many  a 
day.  Miss  Chorley  muttered  something  about 
her  meaning  "  robust"  and  "  fragile ;"  but  Mr. 
Butler  turned  to  Miss  Singleton  at  once  and 
said, 

"  I  came  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Singleton ;  I  did 
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not  know  you  were  in  need  of  my  doing  so. 
What  has  happened  to  you  ?" 

"  Why,  did  not  Mr.  Percival  teU  you?"  asked 
Dacia,  somewhat  surprised. 

"  TeU  me  what  ?  I  am  aU  in  the  dark ;  I  don't 
know  the  least  what  you  are  talking  about.  But  as 
to  George  telling  me  or  any  one  else  any  thing,  it 
would  not  be  in  him.  But  what  was  there  to  tell  ?" 

Dacia  gave  her  short  simple  version  of  the 
story.  She  lost  her  way,  and  fortunately  Mr. 
Mostyn  met  her,  and  walked  home  with  her. 
But  Dacia,  all  the  time  she  spoke  still  kept  won- 
dering if  George  Percival  had  told  no  one,  how  it 
was  known.  But  gratitude  to  him  for  his  silence 
was  considerably  mixed  up  with  her  feelings  of 
curiosity.  She  could  not  believe  Mr.  Way  would 
have  mentioned  it. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see,"  said  Mr.  Butler,  "  that 
that  entitles  you  to  the  sympathy  of  the  town ;  do 
you  yourself?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Miss  Singleton  smiling, 
"  and  I  do  not  ask  for  it ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
I  have  it." 

"  0  yes,  you  have,"  said  Miss  Chorley ;  "  every 
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one  is  sorry  for  you.  Now  I  must  say  good-bye , 
I  have  five  other  visits  to  pay.  Good-bye — 
good-bye  ;  you  must  think  about  your  dress,  be- 
cause Legrand  will  have  loads  to  do,  and  if  some 
of  you  do  not  begin  soon  to  give  your  orders,  you 
will  have  to  go  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  one  in 
the  town  that  makes  as  she  does,  or  has  such  taste. 
Grood-bye — good-bye." 

Off  went  Chattering  Chorley.  She  had  learnt 
all  she  went  to  learn.  It  was,  then,  the  Consul  that 
met  Miss  Singleton  at  dark  on  the  Dunes.  No 
wonder  she  refused  Mr.  Way's  escort  home.  Mr. 
Way  had  seen  Babette  by  chance  in  the  town — so 
Babette  told  Miss  Chorley — and  had  said  that  he 
saw  Miss  Singleton  alone  on  the  sand-hills,  and 
after  leaving  her,  he  saw  a  tall  man  join  her,  but 
he  could  not  see  his  face ;  and  after  that  he  saw  no 
more,  as  they  disappeared.  When  Babette  re- 
peated this  to  Miss  Chorley,  she  did  not  know  that 
the  whole  town  would  know  it  before  the  sun  was 
at  its  height,  or  she  might  have  been  more  cau- 
tious, for  she  was  much  attached  to  her  young 
mistress,  and  would  not  have  caused  her  annoy- 
ance for  the  world. 
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So  now  Miss  Chorley  went  her  rounds  and 
gave  her  fresh  additional  news  with  a  smiling  face, 
but  a  shake  of  the  head  also,  as  if  it  would  not  do 
to  appear  totally  indifferent  to  the  impropriety  of 
the  affair.  It  was  not  from  ill  nature  this,  but 
out  of  respect  to  herself. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  that  demure-look- 
ing man  and  that  proud-looking  girl  capable  of 
such  things?"  was  the  questioning  exclamation 
of  the  good  people  of  Dunkerque. 

Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  daughter  soon  took  their 
departure  after  Miss  Chorley,  and  Mr.  Butler  went 
in  and  sat  by  Mrs.  Singleton  and  read  the  Times 
to  her,  and  gave  her  any  news  he  thought  would 
amuse  her. 

Dacia  sat  alone  in  the  drawing-room  watcliing 
and  waiting.  Presently  she  heard  the  handle  of 
the  door  turn,  and  her  heart  beat  quickly  and  the 
blood  forsook  her  face. 

"  Monsieur  le  Consul  left  his  card,  Mademoi- 
selle ;  he  would  not  come  in  because  you  had  so 
many  visitors,  but  Monsieur  desired  his  compli- 
ments to  madame,  and  inquired  if  mademoiselle 
was  quite  well." 
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"  And  was  that  all,  Babette  ?" 

"  All,  Mademoiselle." 

"  Tliose  horrid  Thomases  are  to  blame !" 
tliought  poor  Dacia,  tears  of  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment filling  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MRS.  EWART  PROPOSES  ;  MRS.  MONCRIEFFE  DISPOSES. 

MRS.  EWART  was  not  a  person  who  required  any 
great  length  of  time  to  prepare  for  a  journey, 
whether  a  long  or  a  short  one.  Thus,  when  she 
received  Dacia's  letter,  urging  her  to  go  to  Dun- 
kerque,  she  resolved,  instead  of  delaying  her  de- 
parture till  the  middle  of  the  following  week,  to 
leave  on  the  coming  Saturday  or  Monday.  She 
could  never  bear  to  think  she  was  wanted,  when 
she  could  either  afford  comfort  or  prove  useful, 
without  immediately  setting  aside  any  affairs  of 
her  own  to  do  what  she  considered  a  mere  duty. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  she  longed  to  see  her 
favourite  niece ;  her  heart  yearned  to  look  on  the 
dear  face  that  always  wore  a  loving  look  for  her. 

Mrs.  Ewart  sat  down  and  wrote  a  line  to  Mrs. 
Moncrieffe,  telling  her  when  she  thought  of  leav- 
ing, and  offering  to  take  any  thing  over  she  might 
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desire.  The  following  day,  much  to  Mrs.  Ewart's 
surprise,  Cecily  walked  in.  It  was  very,  very 
seldom  Cis  could  find  her  way  to  Mrs.  Ewart's 
unfashionable  part  of  the  world,  for  she  lived  in 
Woburn  Place.  The  house  was  her  own ;  she  did 
not  choose  to  let  it,  and  she  could  not  afford  to  sell 
it,  as  it  would  not  have  sold  for  enough  to  enable 
her  to  purchase  another  as  good  in  a  more  fashion- 
able locality  ;  so  she  kept  it  and  lived  in  it. 

"  Well,  Cis,  I  suppose  you  want  something, 
or  I  should  not  be  honoured  with  a  visit,"  said 
straightforward  Mrs.  Ewart. 

"  That's  the  way  you  always  talk,  Mum.  "Why 
should  I  not  come  to  see  you  just  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  you  and  nothing  else  ?" 

"  Because  you  never  do ;  and  one  is  apt  to 
judge  of  present  actions  by  past  ones.  But  never 
mind  ;  if  you  really  have  come  simply  to  see  me, 
why  you're  doubly  welcome,  that's  all." 

"  You  really  go  Saturday,  Mum  ?"  said  Cecily, 
putting  down  her  sable  muff  on  the  drawing-room 
table,  and  pulling  off  her  well-fitting  gloves.  Mrs. 
Moncrieffe  had  a  pretty  hand,  and  always  wore 
fresh-looking  gloves  of  Jouvin's  make. 

VOL.  n.  E 
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"  Yes,  or  Monday.  Have  you  any  thing  to 
send  ?  You  will  have  plenty  of  time  to-morrow 
to  get  what  you  want,  or  even  this  afternoon  ;  it's 
only  half-past  three." 

"  Yes,  there's  ample  time,  but  I  don't  know 
what  to  send.  I  never  know  what  people  like  to 
have." 

"  There  is  to  be  a  bah1  there  very  soon  ;  why 
not  give  Dacia  her  dress  ?  And  for  your  mother — 
well,  a  dress  too." 

"  (rood  gracious  me,  where  am  I  to  get  the 
money  from  ?  Besides,  sending  dresses  to  France 
is  like  sending  coals  to  Newcastle." 

"  Instead  of  not  having  the  money,  Cis,  I 
should  have  thought  you  had  more  than  you  knew 
what  to  do  with." 

"  I  haven't  any  such  thing,  then.  I  never 
have  any  money.  James  pays  my  bills,  but 
that's  all.  Do  you  think  I  must  send  them  any 
thing?" 

"  There's  no  must  in  the  matter,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ewart  coldly. 

"  Well,  Mum,  if  yon  will  lend  me  a  hundred 
pounds,  I  will  send  Dacia  a  dress.''  Mrs.  Mon- 
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crieffe    coloured    up   as   she   spoke,    and    looked 
down. 

Before  her  aunt  replied,  she  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  in  her  usual  plain-spoken 
manner, 

"  You  came  to  ask  me  for  that,  Cecily.  I  told 
you  I  thought  you  had  some  object  in  coming." 

"  "Well,  Mum,  if  you  won't  lend  it  me,  there's 
an  end  of  it ;  but  if  you  will,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you." 

"  What  is  it  for,  Cecily?" 
"  What  is  the  use  of  asking  ?      It  is  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose — a  secret — and  I'll  pay  you  back 
in   four  months,   that  is,  twenty -five  pounds   a 
month." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  about  that.  I  am  think- 
ing merely  why  you  come  to  me  instead  of  going 
to  your  husband." 

"  0,  James  is  such  a  fool.  He  would  bother  my 
life  out  to  know  what  it  was  for ;  and  I  wouldn't 
tell  him,  and  then  he  wouldn't  give  it.  So  there 
isn't  a  bit  of  use  in  asking  him." 

"  But  if  it  is  for  no  bad  purpose,  why  not  tell 
him?" 
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Cecily  waited  a  moment  before  answering,  and 
taking  up  one  of  her  gloves,  twisted  the  fingers 
round  her  own  till  she  made  it  look  a  mere  wisp. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Mum ;  I  want  to  buy  a  present 
to  give  away." 

"  No,  you  don't,  Cecily.  You  have  been  in- 
venting that  reason  as  you  sat  there  destroying 
your  glove.  An  impromptu  falsehood  is  never  a 
safe  one.  Tell  me  the  honest  truth,  or  nothing ; 
you  know  I  hate  deception." 

"Well,  I  think  the  truth  often  very  unplea- 
sant. I  don't  see  the  use  in  telling  it,  if  it's  dis- 
agreeable." 

"  You  have  the  alternative  of  holding  your 
tongue ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  tell  lies." 

11  You  use  such  horrid  words,  Mum,  you  make 
me  quite  shiver !" 

"  I  call  things  by  their  right  names,  Cecily ;  I 
wish  you  would  do  the  same.  However,  if  you 
want  me  to  lend  you  this  money,  I  must  know 
exactly  to  what  purpose  it  will  be  applied." 

"  Then  I  can't  tell  you." 

"  Then— I  won't  lend  it  I" 

"Very  well,  I  will  do  without  it;  only  re- 
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member,  if  any  harm  arises,  it  will  be  your  fault, 
Mum,  for  driving  me  to  do  what  I  would  not  do  if 
I  could  help  it," 

"  You  are  talking  in  enigmas,  Cecily,  and 
therefore  uselessly.  As  to  my  being  responsible 
for  any  folly  you  commit,  you  know  is  simple 
nonsense.  You  said  truly  just  now  that  your 
husband  was  a  fool.  He  is  an  arrant  fool  to  let 
you  go  on  as  you  do;  and  seems  to  me  not  to 
be  over  chary  of  his  honour!"  said  Mrs.  Ewart, 
roused  to  anger. 

"  0,  his  honour  !  Fiddlesticks !  People  who 
talk  about  their  honour  are  like  people  who  cant 
about  their  religion.  They  only  care  for  the 
world;  it  isn't  really  the  right;  then  they  rave 
about  virtue  and  rail  against  vice,  feeling  all  the 
time  there  is  no  sin  unless  one  is  found  out.  I 
am  sick  of  James's  honour,  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  it  lately.  If  he  had  a  little  more,  he  would 
not  suspect  others  as  he  does." 

"  Who  in  the  world,  Cecily,  put  these  notions 
and  sentiments  into  your  head ;  for  surely  they 
are  not  your  own  ?  You  used  not  to  talk  in  this 
light  manner." 
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"  Nobody.  It's  exactly  what  I  feel ;  and,  as 
yon  like  the  truth,  there  it  is  for  you!" 

Mum  looked  serious,  and  felt  hopeless.  "What 
could  she  say  to  such  a  wayward,  perverse  being  ? 

"  Shah1  I  send  or  come  to-morrow  evening  for 
any  thing  you  wish  me  to  take  to  Dunkerque  ?" 
.she  asked  presently ;  "  or  will  you  send  it  here  ?" 

"  Neither ;  for  I  have  nothing  to  send,"  replied 
Mrs.  Moncrieffe  pettishly  ;  and  then  presently, 
after  sitting  a  few  minutes  gloomy  and  cross- 
looking,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Cecily,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Tell 
me,  child.  I  can  bear  with  your  temper,  but  not 
so  when  you  are  in  distress." 

"  0,  Mum,  I  am  so  unhappy !" 
Cecily  Moncrieffe  could  be  compared  to  no- 
thing else  but  a  petted,  spoilt  child.  No  one  who 
could  hear  her  without  seeing  her  would  believe 
she  was  six-and-twenty,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
having  for  five  years  lived  in  the  world  as  a  mar- 
ried woman.  But  her  childishness  bore  the  fruits 
she  desired  ;  people  gave  in  to  her,  and  she  got  her 
own  way.  Therefore  she  was  not  surprised  when 
her  aunt  said  to  her  in  a  kind  yet  serious  tone, 
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"  If,  Cecily,  you  assure  me  you  want  this 
money  for  no  bad  purpose,  you  shall  have  it,  and 
I  will  ask  no  more  about  it ;  but  remember  you 
must  not  deceive  me." 

Cecily's  pretty  face  brightened  up,  and  looked 
like  a  pale  rose  after  a  shower  of  rain.  She 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  argued  the  point  in 
her  own  mind  before  she  replied.  Having  per- 
suaded herself  she  could  truthfully  assert  it  was 
for  no  bad  purpose,  she  said  in  the  most  persuasive 
tone, 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Mum,  it  is  not  for  a  bad 
purpose !" 

And  so  she  got  the  money. 

"  Now,  Mum,  I  will  go  round  to  Mrs.  David- 
son and  see  what  will  be  best  to  send  Dacia  for 
her  dress,"  said  Cis,  quite  her  happy  self  again. 
"  But  she  can't  make  it  up,  you  know,  because  of 
fitting  her,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Besides,  she 
couldn't  get  it  ready  by  to-morrow  night  in  any 
case." 

"  Your  best  plan,  I  think,  will  be  to  send  your 
sister  twenty  pounds,  and  let  her  get  it  there ;  and 
commission  me  to  choose  a  silk  for  your  mother  ; 
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for  you  cannot  well  send  her  money — to  your 
sister  it  is  a  different  thing." 

"  But,  Mum,  the  money  !  0,  but  James  will 
give  me  that  directly,  because  I  can  tell  him  what 
it's  for.  I  forgot  that.  Yes,  very  well,  I  will 
make  him  give  me  fifty  pounds,  and  you  can  get 
mamma  a  handsome  black  moire,  and  give  Dacia 
the  rest." 

Mrs.  Moncrieffe  was  not  wont  to  be  generous, 
but  she  felt  veiy  happy  just  then;  so  she  was 
willing,  as  most  people  are  under  such  circum- 
stances, not  only  to  feel  on  good  terms  with  every- 
one, but  to  do  whatever  she  could  without  trouble 
to  make  others  feel  as  she  did  herself.  Besides,  it 
is  so  easy  to  be  liberal  at  another's  expense. 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  now  about  that  money,"  so- 
liloquised Mrs,  Ewart  when  her  niece  was  gone. 
"  That's  all  she  came  for,  I  know ;  not  that  I 
care  much  on  that  score,  for  Cecily  never  had 
any  real  affection  for  any  one — unless  herself — 
so  I  could  not  expect  even  the  shadow  of  it, 
which  is  all  she  has  to  give.  She  is  selfish, 
thoughtless,  and  vain,  but  I  believe  with  no  real 
harm  in  her.  That  woman,  Countess  Langen, 
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has  certainly  done  her  no  good,  but  I  believe 
no  material  evil  either.  I  wish  James  Mon- 
crieffe  had  some  common  sense ;  he  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  that  should  have  married  a 
woman  like  Cis.  She  required  a  sensible  strong- 
minded  man,  that  had  sufficient  influence  over 
her  to  make  her  see  and  correct  all  her  silly 
ways ;  whereas  James  by  his  foolish  love,  and 
jealous  t  yet  weak  disposition,  really  encourages 
her.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  money 
makes  up  for  all  other  defects  in  a  man;  but  I 
suppose  poor  John  thought  so,  or  his  wife  per- 
suaded him  into  it,  when  he  gave  his  daughter 
to  James  Moncrieffe,  or  he  certainly  could  never 
have  let  her  marry  him,  knowing  her  character 
as  he  must  have  done.  She  is  very  like  her  mo- 
ther, and  God  grant  she  may,  like  her,  content 
herself  with  some  innocent  foible,  and  fall  into 
no  worse  errors!  I  thought  at  one  time  Cis 
meant  to  take  up  her  mother's  cue  and  turn  deli- 
cate, but  she  seems  to  have  given  up  that  fancy. 
I  wish  I  had  that  money  back  again." 

But  Mrs.  Ewart  had  something  else  to  do  be- 
sides  sitting   over   the    fire,   pondering  whether 
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Cecily  Moncrieffe  would  make  good  or  bad  use 
of  the  hundred  pounds.  It  was  not  a  small  sum 
for  her  to  part  with,  though  its  loss — for  she 
certainly  had  no  expectation  of  ever  seeing  it 
again — did  not  concern  her  much;  but  it  struck 
herjiow  much  more  profitably  and  agreeably,  too, 
it  could  have  been  spent  on  Dacia;  but  she  re- 
solved Dacia  should  not  lose  any  thing  in  conse- 
quence, and  as  she  could  not  afford  to  give  her 
then  and  there  a. duplicate  cheque,  she  went  to 
her  strong  box,  as  she  termed  it,  a  great  iron 
chest — which  she  kept  in  the  back  drawing-room, 
in  an  alcove,  draped  prettily  over  with  chintz, 
matching  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  and  thus  hiding 
its  ungainly  proportions — and  took  out  of  it  a  case 
containing  a  complete  set  of  pearl  ornaments  ;  not 
those  stupid  little  seed  pearls  that  are  strung  to- 
gether and  sewn  in  all  shapes  on  bits  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  but  composed  of  large  single  pearls  of 
the  purest  colour  and  most  perfect  shape. 

As  she  opened  the  case  and  looked  at  them, 
she  smiled  sadly  as  the  recoUection  of  the  last  time 
she  wore  them  flashed  across  her.  She  was  a 
happy  wife  then  ;  now  she  was  a  lone  widow,  and 
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would  never  wear  them  more.  u  And  yet  not 
alone/'  she  thought,  "  for  my  darling  loves  me,  I 
am  sure.  And  how  well  these  will  become  her  bril- 
liant white  skin!  how  lovely  she  will  look  in 
them !  They  are  just  suited  to  her  young  fresh 
beauty,  and  they  are  useless  to  such  an  old  frump 
as  I  am  now.  Yes,  my  Dacia  shall  haye  them. 
I  will  take  them  over  to  her,  and  she  shall 
wear  them  at  this  ball  of  which  she  talks  so  much, 
and  seems  to  look  forward  to  with  such  pleasure. 
Poor  child !  she  has  not  many  of  the  joys  it  is 
usually  the  lot  of  youth  to  indulge  in." 

Mrs.  Ewart  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
settling  a  number  of  small  matters  that  required 
her  attention  previous  to  her  leaving  home,  as  she 
was  about  to  do,  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
following  morning  she  rose  early — as  was  her 
custom — going  down  to  her  breakfast  at  nine 
o'clock  punctually  as  the  clock  struck.  On  the 
table  lay  three  letters.  One  was  from  a  lady, 
asking  votes  for  the  asylum  of  the  blind,  en- 
closing a  card  with  the  candidate's  name  ;  another 
from  a  spectacle-maker,  which,  after  seeing  what 
it  was  about,  she  consigned  to  the  waste-paper 
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basket — first,  however,  tearing  off  the  blank  half- 
sheet  ;  and  the  third  was  from  her  old  friend  and 
legal  adviser — and  the  two  do  sometimes  go  to- 
gether— Matthew  Thorpe.  He  Avished  to  see  her 
touching  the  investment  of  some  money  she  had 
come  into  on  her  brother's  death.  It  was  only  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds ;  but  as  yet  nothing 
had  been  done  with  it,  because  she  had  not  been 
able  to  touch  it.  But  now  Mr.  Thorpe  wrote  to 
tell  her  there  the  money  was,  short  the  legacy- 
duty  deductions,  and  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
see  her  and  very  much  at  her  service  on  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  only  re- 
turned to  town -on  the  morning  of  that  day. 

There  seemed  no  help  for  it ;  but  Mrs.  Ewart 

was  terribly  vexed  at  the  delay  this  would  occa- 

i 
sion  in  her  departure.     Still,  she  was  so  anxious 

to  have  the  money  placed  out  in  a  secure  yet 
good  investment,  as  well  as  to  settle  it  upon  Dacia 
Singleton,  to  go  to  her  after  her  own  death,  that 
she  would  not  let  the  time  elapse  that  she  might 
probably  remain  in  Dunkerque  before  having  it 
done;  besides,  there  was  no  telling  what  might 
happen  to  her  in  the  interim. 
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So  she  followed  the  only  course  open  to  her, 
and  wrote  off  at  once  to  Dacia  telling  her  she  was 
unavoidably  detained  a  whole  week  in  London,  and 
therefore  she  could  not  possibly  be  in  Dunkerque 
till  Saturday  week  at  the  earliest.  She  sent  a  line 
to  Cecily  to  the  same  effect,  and  then  resigned  her- 
self to  her  disappointment,  which  it  certainly  was. 
It  is  not  pleasant,  when  all  is  prepared,  from  the 
portmanteau  down  to  putting  the  servants  on  board- 
wages,  to  have  a  journey  postponed.  If  it  is  put 
off  altogether,  it  does  not  so  much  signify,  for  then 
one  has  but  to  shake  back  into  the  ordinary 
routine  of  one's  life ;  but  that  cannot  be  when  it 
is  merely  delayed.  The  discomfort  that  invariably 
attends  a  departure  from  home  becomes  prolonged 
till  the  day  of  starting  actually  arrives. 

However,  the  days  passed  one  way  and  another, 
and  on  Thursday  at  the  appointed  hour  Mrs. 
Ewart  presented  herself  at  Matthew  Thorpe's  busi- 
ness residence  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  he  had  mentioned. 

Matthew  Thorpe  was  a  small  spare  man,  verg- 
ing closely  upon  seventy,  scrupulously  neat  in  his 
dress,  and  with  a  manner  and  bearing  that  could 
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not  be  surpassed  by  the  highest  in  the  land.  His 
fine  forehead,  his  snow-white  hair,  his  well-formed 
features,  his  sharp  intelligent  eyes,  and  above  all 
his  pleasant  smile,  made  him  create  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  all  he  had  to  do  with.  The  longer  he 
was  known,  the  more  was  he  valued ;  and  no  one 
whose  fate  drove  them  to  one  of  his  profession 
ever  had  cause  to  regret  going  to  him.  His  in- 
tegrity and  truth  often  spared  them  from  the 
horrors  of  a  court  of  justice,  making  them  rather 
sacrifice  a  little  than  lose  a  great  deal. 

He  has  passed  away  from  amongst  us  now, 
and  not  a  few  have  lost  in  him  a  sincere  and  trusty 
friend. 

"  I  can  welcome  you  more  cordially,"  was  his 
greeting  to  Mrs.  Ewart,  "  as  you  come  on  a  plea- 
sant mission ;  otherwise  I  do  not  care  to  see  un- 
friends here." 

"  The  marvel  is,"  she  replied,  "  any  one  ever 
crosses  the  threshold  of  your  door,  or  that  you 
have  enough  to  buy  bread  and  cheese  to  exist  on. 
Did  you  ever  go  to  law  yourself,  that  you  are  so 
anxious  to  keep  every  one  else  from  having  any 
thins  to  do  with  it?" 
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tl  Never,  my  dear  madam.  I  know  too  mucli 
about  it  ever  to  interfere  with  it  on  my  own  ac- 
count. However,  about  your  little  matter;  the 
money  has  been  paid  in  at  last,  and  I  hear  there 
is  a  very  safe  and  good  investment,  about  which  1 
do  not  myself  know  the  particulars,  but  my  son 
told  me  just  now  he  thought  it  would  be  the 
very  thing  to  put  your  money  in.  It  is  in  the 

copper  mines  of ,  and  we  are  the  company's 

solicitors.  Now  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  Exactly  as  you  advise,  and  invest  it  accord- 
ingly. But  I  am  going  to  Duiikerque  on  Saturday; 
I  had  arranged  to  go  last  Saturday,  only  your  ap- 
pointing to-day  to  see  me  detained  me ;  and  I  am 
anxious  before  I  go  to  have  the  money  settled  on  my 
niece,  Dacia  Singleton,  to  go  to  her  at  my  death.'" 

"  That  is  easily  done.  You  do  not  go  till 
Saturday,  you  say  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Well  then,  can  you  call  here  to-morrow,  and 
I  will  have  your  will  got  out,  and  you  can  add  a 
codicil  to  it." 

When  Mrs.  Ewart  left  Mr.  Thorpe's,  she  had 
intended  going  to  Hertford-street,  to  say  good- 
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bye  to  the  Moncrieffes,  and  thank  Cecily  for  the 
fifty  pounds  she  had  sent  some  days  ago ;  but  it 
was  raining  and  getting  late,  so  she  put  it  off  till 
the  morrow,  as  she  was  again  obliged  to  go  to 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  and  taking  a  cab,  drove 
straight  home.  On  the  following  day,  her  busi- 
ness completed,  she  went  on  to  Hertford-street. 
On  arriving  there  the  servant  told  her  Mrs.  Mon- 
crieffe  was  not  at  home,  indeed  not  in  town ;  she 
had  been  absent  some  days,  but  that  Mr.  Mon- 
crieffe  was  in. 

"  Then  tell  Mr.  Moncrieffe  that  I  am  here,  and 
that  1  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Mrs.  Ewart. 

In  a  moment  the  servant  returned  from  deli- 
vering her  message,  and  requested  her  to  follow 
him  into  the  library — a  large  handsome  room, 
built  out,  on  the  ground  floor.  When  the  door 
was  closed,  which  it  was  immediately  on  her  en- 
tering, James  Moncrieffe,  who  was  seated  with 
his  back  towards  her,  jumped  up  and  turned 
round.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  such  that 
Mrs.  Ewart  was  never  likely  to  forget.  Pale  to 
ghastliness,  wild  despair  and  unrepressed  passion 
distorted  all  his  features. 
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"  In  the  name  of  God,  James,  what  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  This  I  this  has  happened  !"  And  he  handed 
her  an  open  letter.  "  Bead  it,  and  then  tell  me 
what  to  do,  for  I  am  incapable  of  thinking  myself." 

Mrs.  Ewart  took  the  letter  from  his  trembling 
hand.  It  was  one  of  those  cursed  things  called 
anonymous  letters.  Would  that  every  hand  that 
ever  penned  one  with  evil  intent — and  when  are 
they  penned  with  any  other  ? — were  withered  be- 
fore they  could  repeat  the  dastardly  act ! 

"  Your  wife  left  Eastbourne  for  Paris  yester- 
day, via  Newhaven  and  Dieppe.  Not  alone.  If 
you  wish  to  save  your  honour  and  her  good  name, 
you  had  better  follow  her  immediately  and  take 
her  home.  She  has  gone  to  the  Hotel  du  EJiin, 
on  the  Place  Vendome." 

"  James,  the  villain  who  has  betrayed  you  has 
deceived  her,  and  written  that  letter.  None  other 
could  have  known  her  movements." 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  ?  0,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
0  God,  I  loved  her  so  dearly !" 

"  Do  ?    Good  heavens !   Do  ?   Why,  do  as  that 

contemptible  being  tells  you — bring  her  home." 
VOL.  n.  F 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MRS.  MONCRIEFFE  PROPOSES,  AND  MRS.  EWART 
DISPOSES. 

IT  was  Sunday  morning.  The  bright  sun  was 
shining  through  the  clear  frosty  air  of  smokeless 
Paris  with  a  brilliancy  rarely  seen  in  our  own 
country  even  in  summer.  The  Place  Vendome 
was  looking  unusually  gay,  for  at  that  moment  the 
military  band  was  playing  by  the  column,  and  a 
crowd  had  assembled  around  it,  all  dressed  in 
their  Sunday  attire. 

At  one  oFthe  windows  of  the  Hotel  du  Rhin, 
on  the  first  floor,  stood  Cecily  Moncrieffe.  She 
was  alone  in  the  room — a  large,  lofty,  handsomely 
furnished  apartment — and  was  looking  at  the  con- 
course of  people,  evidently  amused;  but  every 
now  and  then  she  turned  her  head  with  an  impa- 
tient gesture  towards  the  door,  as  she  fancied  she 
heard  a  footstep  approaching.  She  was  dressed 
as  usual,  well  and  in  taste,  but  yet  the  things  she 
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had  on  did  not  seem  to  become  her,  or  she  was 
not  in  the  mood  to  become  them.  Her  wayward 
fractious  temper  was  evidently  roused,  and  she 
appeared  in  no  very  amiable  humour. 

Presently  she  took  out  her  watch — a  pretty 
little  thing  like  herself,  and  as  little  to  be  trusted. 
One  day  it  went  tolerably  well,  but  the  next  it 
took  a  sulky  fit  and  would  stop  entirely.  Another 
time  it  would  be  in  an  exuberant  state,  and  go 
on  at  a  pace  perfectly  incredible,  leaving  all  the 
clocks  and  watches  in  the  town  far  away  behind 
it.  So  with  its  mistress — to-day  amiable,  and  as 
pleasing  to  all  the  world  as  to  herself;  to-morrow 
cross,  fractious,  and  fretful.  The  little  watch 
seemed  the  best  of  the  two  this  Sunday  morning, 
for  it  pointed  to  half-past  eleven  as  she  heard  the 
same  hour  strike  from  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece ;  but  its  correctness  seemed  to  increase  her 
irritability,  or  rather  the  lateness  of  the  hour  being 
so  confirmed,  for  she  exclaimed,  half  aloud, 

"  Half-past  eleven  !  it  will  be  perfectly  useless 
our  going !"     And  again  she  looked  out  of  win-  • 
dow,  but  the  music  had  ceased,  and  the  crowd 
was  dispersing ;  so  she  moved  away,  and  took  up 
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Galignan? s  Messenger,  which  lay  unopened  on  the 
table.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  read  it,  or  make 
semblance  of  doing  so,  the  door  opened,  and  Jules 
de  Monleon  walked  in. 

"  I  declare  it  is  most  provoking  the  way  you 
have  all  kept  me  this  morning.  We  shall  be  late 
at  Notre  Dame,  and  there  will  be  nothing  worth 
seeing  or  hearing ;  all  will  be  over  before  we  get 
there.  However,  you  and  I  can  go ;  we  need  not 
wait  for  Maria  and  Monsieur  de  Giordan,  as  we 
shall  not  have  another  opportunity ;  for  we  can't 
possibly  remain  here  after  Tuesday.  I  will  get 
ready  at  once." 

"  No,  wait  a  moment,"  replied  Monsieur  de 
Monleon  ;  "  we  cannot  go  till  Madame  Langen  re- 
turns. I  have  not  kept  you  waiting ;  I  have  been 
smoking  at  the  door  looking  out  for  them." 

"  Well  then,  I  think  you  might  have  come  and 
sat  with  me ;  it  is  dull  enough  all  alone.  Is  every 
thing  ready  for  to-night  ?" 

"  Every  thing  that  I  have  to  do  with.  Why 
is  it  English  women  are  so  exigeante?  I  never 
knew  any  thing  like  you — you  would  have  us 
always  at  your  feet !" 
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"  Well,  a  very  good  place  for  you,  is  it  not?" 
asked  Cecily  smiling. 

"  Sometimes ;  but  one  tires  of  sweets  when 
one  gets  nothing  else." 

"  And  you  get  so  many,  Monsieur  de  Monleon, 
that  you  do  not  appreciate  them.  But  must  we 
really  wait  for  Maria?  It  is  too  provoking." 

"  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  a  little  patience  ;  we 
shall  hear  quite  enough,  if  we  don't  leave  this  till 
twelve." 

"  I  would  have  got  dresses  for  a  dozen  balls  in 
this  time,"  said  Mrs.  Moncrieffe.  "  I  wish  I  had 
gone  with  them ;  at  all  events  I  should  have  been 
more  amused  than  sitting  here." 

Cecily  Moncrieffe  tapped  the  table  with  her 
fingers,  and  Jules  de  Monleon  whistled  and  went 
out  of  the  room. 

"  I  don't  like  him  a  bit,"  said  Cecily  to  her- 
self; "  he  is  conceited  and  disagreeable ;  however, 
we  could  not  do  without  two  to  take  care  of  us, 
and  he  was  better  than  any  one  else.  But  1  don't 
enjoy  myself  half  so  much  as  I  expected.  Maria 
goes  off  with  that  Giordan,  and  leaves  me  to 
amuse  myself;  I  wonder  if  she  likes  the  man  ? 
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I  don't  think  she  does,  but  she  makes  use  of  him. 
I  wish  I  could  go  off  by  myself  to  Notre  Dame  ; 
but  I  should  feel  lost  in  such  a  crowd,  and  then  I 
don't  know  how  to  get  there.  It  is  a  horrid  bore 
altogether.  However,  I  will  make  up  for  it  to- 
night ;  we  shall  have  fun  enough  to  repay  me  for 
all  the  rest.  If  Flore  were  not  out,  I  declare  I 
would  go  and  stroll  about  the  streets  with  her." 

Cecily  felt  very  much  like  a  caged  bird ;  it  did 
seem  hard  that  she  should  be  kept  shut  up,  and 
debarred  from  seeing  all  she  had  set  her  heart  on, 
especially  as  the  trip  had  already  cost  her  more 
money  and  trouble  than  she  had  laid  her  account 
to.  On  the  whole,  as  yet  the  reality  had  fallen  far 
short  of  the  anticipation  :  there  was  nothing  very 
extraordinary  in  that ;  it  is  almost  always  so,  if  we 
give  any  scope  to  our  expectations. 

To  while  away  the  time,  Cecily  thought  she 
would  begin  a  letter  to  a  friend  to  whom  she  had 
promised  to  write ;  it  would  be  something  to  get  it 
off  her  mind ;  and  she  could  post  it  as  soon  as  she 
got  back  to  England.  So  she  opened  her  writing- 
case,  and  made  the  necessary  preparations  pre- 
vious to  beginning  her  task — for  a  task  it  was  to 
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Cis  to  write ;  she  never  had  any  thing  to  say,  and 
in  this  instance  it  seemed  doubly  difficult,  as  [she 
dared  not  allude  to  her  visit  to  Paris.  Every 
thought  that  could  by  any  means  be  considered 
reasonable-looking  in  black  and  white  vanished 
with  the  appearance  of  the  pen  as  rapidly  as  a 
toothache  does  on  entering  the  dentist's  room. 
She  spoilt  more  pens  by  holding  them  in  her  hand 
when  filled  with  ink,  and  letting  them  get  dry, 
whilst  she  pondered  over  what  she  should  say 
after  giving  the  day  and  date,  than  she  ever  did 
by  using  them.  She  got  as  far,  however,  as  in- 
forming her  correspondent  that  the  weather  was 
cold,  and  that  she  was  quite  well ;  and  then  find- 
ing nothing  else  would  occur  to  her  just  then,  she 
again  had  recourse  to  Galignani.  Fortunately  for 
her  there  was  a  long  account  of  a  frightful  tra- 
gedy that  had  just  been  committed  at  Nismes ; 
love,  murder,  and  suicide  all  resulting  one  from 
the  other;  and  she  was  buried  in  the  depths  of 
one  of  the  most — to  her — thrilling  scenes,  when 
she  was  startled  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 

u  Come  in,"  she  called  out  in  somewhat  the 
same  sort  of  loud  hurried  manner  one  is  apt  to  do 
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if  suddenly  awoke  from  a  mid-day  nap,  which  one 
feels  conscious  of  having  stolen  away  to  indulge 
in,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  lady  closely  veiled 
walked  in. 

"  Madame  has  made  some  mistake,"  said  Mr&. 
Moncrieffe  in  French,  and  at  the  same  time  rising 
from  her  chair. 

"  I  have  made  no  mistake,"  replied  the  stranger 
in  good  English,  removing  her  veil  as  she  spoke. 

But  Mrs.  Moncrieffe  recognised  the  voice  be- 
fore she  saw  her  visitor's  face,  and  its  tone  sent 
every  drop  of  blood  to  her  heart. 

"  Mum !"  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  starting 
nearly  out  of  her  head,  and  she  sank  down  on  the 
chair  she  had  just  risen  from. 

"  Yes,  Cecily,  it  is  I !  I  have  come  to  take 
you  home ;  not  to  offer  you  any  reproaches,  your 
own  conscience  will  do  that." 

"Take  me  home!  Indeed  I  shall  not  go 
home.  So  if  you  came  for  that  purpose,  I  am 
sorry  you  will  be  disappointed.  How  in  the  world 
did  you  find  me  out  ?" 

Cecily  had  recovered  her  self-possession  in  a 
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minute  when  her  aunt  stated  she  came  to  take 
her  away.  She  had  no  notion  of  returning  to 
England  till  what  she  came  for  was  obtained. 
She  had  never  dreamt  of  there  being  any  bitter  in 
the  sweet  cup  she  had  filled  for  herself  to  drink, 
nor  had  she  the  least  intention  of  resigning  'jt  till 
she  had  drank  it  to  the  dregs. 

"Never  mind  how  I  found  you — you  will 
learn  that  in  time.  It  is  enough  for  you  that  I 
have  undertaken  this  journey  with  the  intention  of 
saving  you  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  don't  want 
to  be  saved — if  my  being  saved  depends  on  my 
returning  to  England  just  yet." 

"  I  do  mean  by  your  returning  to  England, 
and  immediately ;  and  by  your  using  your  utmost 
influence  with  your  husband  to  receive  you  again , 
that  is,  if  he  can  be  persuaded  to  see  you." 

"  The  idea  of  James  requiring  persuasion  to 
see  me !  Why,  he  would  give  his  right  hand,  and 
his  right — every  thing  to  have  me  at  home ;  but  I 
sha'n't  go  till  it  suits  me." 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  Cecily;  James 
Moncrieffe  is  a  changed  man.  So  far  from  his 
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doing  any  thing  to  induce  you  to  return,  lie  dis- 
tinctly refuses  to  see  you  again,  as  long  as  you 
live !" 

Cecily  laughed  out  merrily  at  her  aunt's 
speech,  and  then  looked  perfectly  incredulous  at 
the  idea  of  James  not  caring  to  see  her. 

Mrs.  Ewart  had  spoken  very  calmly  and  very 
quietly  all  through.  Misunderstanding  her  niece's 
position  at  the  moment,  her  desire  had  been  to 
bring  her  round  to  see  the  terrible  step  she  had 
taken,  and  to  induce  her  to  do  what  right  was  left 
in  her  power,  without  having  recourse  to  re- 
proaches or  harsher  means  still,  to  persuade  her. 

"  Then  James  knows  I  am  here !  Well,  so 
much  the  better ;  and  as  he  is  angry  about  it,  I 
may  as  well  let  him  remain  so,  and  enjoy  myself; 
had  he  been  grieved,  I  might  have  felt  sorry  per- 
haps. It  is  just  as  well  he  should  know  I  ivill 
have  my  own  way." 

"  But,  Cecily,  you  seem  totally  unconscious, 
or,  what  is  worse,  indifferent  to  the  position  you 
are  in.  Are  you  aware  that  you  have  cast  from 
you  the  most  precious  possession  a  woman  has — 
her  good  name?  Are  you  aware  that  you  are 
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utterly  disgraced  before  the  world,  should  this  step 
of  yours  become  known ;  and,  above  all,  that  you 
have  committed  a  fearful  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 
Have  you  thought  of  the  misery  you  will  bring 
down  on  your  poor  mother,  and  that  your  shame 
will  be  reflected  on  your  innocent  sister  ?" 

"  Good  gracious,  Mum !  what  are  you  talking 
about?  What  in  the  world  have  I  done,  and 
what  have  mamma  and  Dacia  to  do  with  the 
matter  ?  I  see  no  harm  at  all  in  it.  It  is  natural 
I  should  like  a  change,  and  I  mean  to  enjoy  it. 
I  am  in  very  good  care — I  am  with  one  that  I 
love,  and  that  loves  me." 

"  A  wife  has  but  one  in  the  world  that  she 
can  love  guiltlessly !" 

"  Her  husband,  I  suppose.  I  thought  I  should 
when  I  married  him,  but  I  found  love  did  not 
come  as  every  one  told  me  it  would." 

"  No,  Cecily,  if  a  woman  marries  with  the 
hope  of  marriage  increasing  love,  she  is  like  a 
gambler  playing  to  become  rich — she  loses  the 
little  she  has.  But  though  love  could  not,  duty 
should  have  guided  you." 

"I  hate  duty!     "What's  the  use  of  doing  a 
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right  thing,  if  it  goes  against  every  feeling  in  one's 
nature  ?  I'm  sure  it's  best  to  leave  it  alone. 
But,  Mum — "  Cis  hesitated,  and  looked  at  the 
clock. 

""What  do  you  wish  to  know,  Cecily;  what 
I  am  going  to  do,  or  when  I  am  going?  I  will 
tell  you.  I  am  going  to  stay  here  with  you  till 
seven  this  evening,  and  at  eight  we  shall  leave 
Paris  for  Calais,  and  straight  on  through  to 
London." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Mum  !  The  idea 
of  my  leaving  to-day !  Why,  Mum,  you  don't 
really  expect  me  to  do  such  a  thing.  What  do 
you  think  I  came  for  ?" 

A  strange  smile  passed  unconsciously  over 
Mrs.  Ewart's  face,  but  Cecily  noticed  it.  There 
was  a  great  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt  for 
what  she  still  fancied  Cecily  to  be. 

"  Cecily,  a  man  who  would  once  deceive  will 
deceive  again.  Monsieur  de  Monleon  deceived 
your  husband  —  may  he  not  equally  deceive 
you?" 

"  He  deceive  me — Jules  de  Monleon  !  What 
about?  You  don't  mean  to  say  he  will  not  go 
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to  — ;  0,  but  that's  all  nonsense ;  why  should 
he  change  his  mind;  besides,  how  should  you 
know  it  if  he  had  ?" 

"  Well,  that  matters  little  how  I  know  any 
thing ;  but  you  are  not  talking  sensibly,  Cecily." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  at  all  astonished  at  that ; 
it  would  be  very  odd,  I  think,  if  I  did.  You 
suddenly  drop  down  upon  me  in  the  most  myste- 
rious manner — more  like  a  fairy  than  a  human 
being — and  then  you  say  Jules  de  Monleon  de- 
ceived James,  and  is  now  going  to  deceive  me. 
Why,  I  believe  him  to  be  all  that  is  upright  and 
truthful  and—" 

"Hush,  hush,  Cecily;  I  cannot  sit  here  and 
listen  to  you  talking  of  a  man  who  has  committed 
the  most  dishonourable  action  that  is  within  a 
man's  power  to  commit,  as  if  he  were  something 
superhuman  in  goodness." 

"  Why,  what  has  the  poor  fellow  done  ?" 

"  Cecily,  till  I  tell  you  the  truth,  hard  as 
it  may  be  to  listen  to,  I  see  I  can  do  nothing 
with  you." 

"  I  don't  know  about  truth  being  hard  to 
listen  to  ;  I  know  it  is  seldom  pleasant,  and  I 
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think  you  have  told  me  enough.  I  don't  see  that 
you  can  tell  me  more  than  you  have — that  I  am 
wicked,  and  selfish,  and  heartless,  and  every  thing 
that's  bad.  You  are  always  telling  me  this  ;  but 
I  can't  help  it.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  all  things 
right  when  it  happens  to  be  just  in  the  shape  we 
like ;  but  if  it  isn't,  and  wrong  is,  then  I  like 
wrong  best  myself." 

"  What  I  have  to  tell  you  has  not  to  do  with 
the  grievous  wrong  you  have  committed,  but  with 
the  man  who  led  you  into  it." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  in  that  manner," 
replied  Cecily.  "  I  have  committed  no  sin ;  and 
as  to  the  l  man,'  as  you  call  him — I  suppose  you 
mean  Monsieur  de  Monleon — he  has  no  more 
idea  of—" 

"Cecily,  it  was  he — your  destroyer  —  that 
betrayed  you  to  your  husband.  It  was  he  who 
wrote  and  told  James  Moncrieffe  you  had  left 
Eastbourne  and  fled  to  Paris;  and  even  gave 
the  name  of  the  hotel  you  were  coming  to." 

Cecily's  eyes  gazed  in  such  pure  amazement 
at  her  aunt,  that  Mi's.  Ewart  thought  perhaps 
she  had  been  too  sudden  in  her  announcement, 
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and  mistook  her  expression  for  the  vacant  look 
of  a  mind  suddenly  paralysed. 

"  My  destroyer !"  repeated  Mrs.  Moncrieffe 
presently,  very  slowly.  "  My  destroyer !"  and 
then  shaking  her  head,  she  continued :  "I  do 
not  understand  you." 

"  And  jet  it  is  not  difficult.  How  could  your 
husband  know  where  to  find  you  if  Monsieur  de 
Monleoii  had  not  written  and  told  him  ?" 

a  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  any  more  than  I 
can  tell  what  could  have  been  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
leon's  object  in  doing  such  a  thing.  Why  did 
he  come  if  he  did  not  like  it?" 

"  That  is  another  question  altogether.  A  man's 
heart  is  like  an  English  summer — never  to  be 
depended  on ;  it  varies  from  day  to  day.  But 
how  could  you  expect  it  otherwise  ?  What  must 
be  his  opinion  of  you  ?  If  you  could  desert  your 
husband,  who  was  ever  kind  and  indulgent,  would 
you  not  leave  this  man  too,  if  the  temptation  lay  in 
your  way  ?  And  do  you  think  he  does  not  know 
this,  and  feel  it,  and  would  therefore  not  care 
to  run  the  risk?" 

"Why,   of  course  I  would,   Mum;    I  never 
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had  any  intention  of  staying  with  him.  What 
an  extraordinary  notion  to  enter  your  head !  And 
as  to  my  deserting  James,  and  all  that  rubbish, 
I  did  not  desert  him  ;  he  gave  me  leave  to  spend 
a  week  away,  and  so  it  could  not  much  signify 
to  him  whether  I  was  at  Eastbourne  alone  or  here 
with  friends." 

"  Friends !  0  Cecily,  will  you  not  see  the 
matter  in  a  proper  light  ?  You  say  you  had  no 
intention  of  remaim'ng  with  this  man ;  and  talk 
of  it  as  if  it  were  the  merest  trifle  in  the  world 
your  coming  here  instead  of  remaining  at  East- 
bourne. But  he  has  thought  differently,  or  he 
would  not  have  warned  your  husband  of  the  step 
you  took.  A  love  not  pure  is  never  lasting ;  an 
unholy  love  must  die  an  unholy  death ;  so  would 
yours — so  has  his." 

"  But  I  have  no  unholy  love,  Mum,  to  die 
or  to  live." 

"  What  is  it  then  ?  Is  it  not  breaking  the 
most  sacred — " 

"It  is  breaking  nothing.  It  is  simply  — 
fun." 

"  Fun !    Are  you  mad,  Cecily?" 
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"No,  Mum;  but  if  you  would  not  think  me 
rude,  I  should  say  you  were.  0,  here  they  are ; 
I  hear  them  coming." 

"Who  is  coming?" 

"  All  of  them,  I  hope ;  I  am  sure  it's  time." 

Cecily  rushed  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  just 
as  the  Countess  Langen,  Monsieur  de  Giordan, 
and  Monsieur  de  Monleon  were  coming  in.  Mrs. 
Ewart  sat  glued  to  her  seat  with  amazement. 
The  Countess  Langen  seemed  almost  as  surprised 
as  herself;  but  after  a  moment  advanced  and 
greeted  her. 

"This  is  unexpected,"  she  said;  "I  hope 
you  are  not  the  bearer  of  bad  news;"  and  for 
a  second  an  uncomfortable  doubt  crossed  her 
mind  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Ewart's  appearance  waar 
caused  by  any  thing  in  connection  with  herself. 

"  Indeed,  Countess  Langen,  your  surprise 
cannot  equal  mine." 

"  Why,"  said  Cecily,  "  you  have  nothing  to 
be  surprised  at,  as  you  say  M.  de  Monleon  gave 
you  all  the  necessary  information." 

"  I  gave  something?  I  never  gave  Mrs. 
Ewart  any  thing  in  my  life.  Did  I,  madame  ?" 

VOL.  II.  G 
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"  She  says  you  are  a  deceitful,  bad  man,"  ex- 
claimed Cecily. 

M.  de  Monleon  stood  opposite  Mrs.  Ewart,  and 
bowed.  "  Madame  is  angry  with  me  —  what 
for?" 

11  There  is  some  mistake,  is  there  not,  Mrs. 
Ewart  ?  De  Monleon  is  no  more  to  blame  in  this 
than  Giordan  or  I  am,  or  Cecily  either,  for  the 
matter  of  that  It  was  perhaps  a  foolish  thing  to 
do ;  but  no  great  harm  in  it  either.  How  in  the 
world,  though,  did  you  find  us  out  ?" 

For  all  answer  Mrs.  Ewart  drew  an  anony- 
mous letter  from  her  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  the 
Countess  Langen,  who  passed  it  over  to  Cecily  after 
having  read  it  Well  did  Cecily  know  that  bold 
handwriting,  and  even  the  seal  she  knew  quickly 
enough;  for  it  was  an  impression  from  the  ring 
Robert  Reeves  always  wore  on  the  little  finger  of 
his  left  hand.  Her  face  coloured  up,  and  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  indignation  and  anger, 

"  So  he  has  played  this  trick!  A  horrid, 
spiteful,  jealous  creature.  Imagine,  Maria,  that 
Mr.  Reeves,  who  pretended  to  help  us,  and  did 
help  us,  to  do  such  a  thing  as  this ! — I  suppose 
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James  is  in  a  way,  Mum?"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing her  aunt ;  "  and  did  he  think  I  had  gone 
off  with  Mons.  de  Monleon? — Well,  I  hope  you 
feel  very  flattered,  Monsieur  Jules,  because  you 
ought." 

Monsieur  Jules  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart, 
and  bowed  low.  Mrs.  Ewart  in  the  mean  while 
was  beginning  to  gather  her  scattered  senses,  and 
to  be  deeply  thankful  that  what  had  appeared  so 
black  was,  after  all,  but  the  shadow  of  wrong,  and 
not  the  reality.  They  were  all  talking  rapidly 
over  the  affair,  and  each  vowed  to  make  Robert 
Reeves  suffer  for  his  cowardly  action.  None  had 
any  doubt  but  that  jealousy  had  prompted  him ; 
and  they  bantered  Mrs.  Moncrieffe  about  it ;  but 
she  was  the  most  annoyed  of  the  four,  and  natur- 
ally, for  she  was  likely  to  be  the  only  sufferer. 

At  last  Mrs.  Ewart  spoke.  She  openly  avowed 
the  error  she  had  been  led  into  by  what  turned 
out  to  be  Mr.  Reeves's  letter ;  but  she  said  that  at 
best  she  considered  a  very  great  imprudence  had 
been  committed,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  Paris,  to  run  the  risks  of  what 
might  be  said,  she  thought  worse  than  folly. 
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"  But,  Mum,  it  wasn't  for  the  sake  of  spending 
a  few  days  in  Paris ;  it  was  to  go  to  the  masked 
ball  to-night  that  we  came,"  said  Mrs.  Moncrieffe. 

"What  masked  ball?  To-night,  Cecily! 
Surely  not  to-night ;  this  is  Sunday." 

"  Yes,  Mum,  to-night.  Sunday  is  the  best 
night  for  every  thing  out  of  England.  I  would  not 
miss  it  for  worlds." 

11  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  do  so,  at  any 
rate.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  fit  thing  for 
you  to  do  on  any  day  without  your  husband  ;  and 
in  the  next,  your  English  education  might  have 
made  you  feel  some  compunction  about  breaking 
the  Sabbath  in  the  way  you  were  about  to  do. 
Madame  Langen,  I  must  appeal  to  you ;  I  must 
ask  you  to  use  your  influence  with  Mrs.  Mon- 
crieffe. She  must  return  to  England  with  me, 
and  that  to-night" 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better,  Cis,"  said  her 
friend. 

11  Why,  what  shah1  you  do?  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  will  give  up  the  ball  ?" 

"  Well,  I  have  had  no  kind  friend  to  write  and 
tell  my  husband  of  my  little  escapade.  I  think  I 
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will  tell  him  myself  by  to-morrow's  post,  and  dis- 
arm my  enemies." 

"  Do,  Countess,  if  you  value  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  your  home ;  and  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  give  up  this  ball ;  it  will  not  be  worth  what  it 
may  cost  you,"  said  Mrs.  Ewart. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  she  replied. 
"  Well — I  give  it  up  !  Gentlemen,  we  are  both 
much  obliged  for  the  care  you  would  have  taken 
of  us  ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  will  not  give  you  more 
trouble  than  we  have  already  done." 

"Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Maria?"  asked 
Mrs.  Moncrieffe. 

"  Yes,  quite." 

"  Then  I  think  it  a  great  shame.  You  are 
only  one  degree  better  than  Mr.  Beeves." 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHICH  WAS  THE  VICTIM  ? 

WHEN  Cecily  Moncrieffe  was  convinced  that 
Maria  Langen  was  in  earnest,  and  really  ready 
to  forego  the  pleasure  that  had  been  anticipated 
for  weeks,  she  gave  way  to  temper,  and  then  to 
tears,  till  Mrs.  Ewart,  who  was  terribly  tried  by 
the  whole  affair,  at  last  said, 

"Is  it  possible,  Cecily,  that  you  are  such  an 
utter  child  as  to  go  on  in  this  manner  because 
you  find  you  are  prevented  from  committing  an 
act  that  most  people  would  look  on  as  one  not 
alone  of  insanity,  but  of  the  worst  description  of 
indiscretion.  You  must  see  you  have  already 
been  guilty  of  a  grievous  error ;  at  least,  if  you 
do  not,  it  ceases  to  be  of  much  avail  talking  to 
you.  I  would  suggest,  at  any  rate,  that  you  should 
endeavour  to  control  your  temper;  for  the  very- 
people  of  the  hotel  will  otherwise  put  a  wrong 
construction  on  the  whole  matter." 
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"  Well,  I  do  not  see  that  I  have  committed  a 
grievous  error,  or  any  error  at  all.  It's  all  very 
well  for  you  to  talk  in  that  way.  You  know 
you  make  out  every  thing  is  wrong.  I  wonder 
if  you  never  wanted  to  go  to  a  ball,  and  then  if 
you  found  you  couldn't,  got  horribly  put  out? 
But  I  don't  believe  you  ever  did.  You  never  felt 
like  any  other  girl  when  you  were  young,  I  am 
sure ;  and  never  cared  for  balls,  or  amusement,  or 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ewart,  "a  woman  of 
my  age  is  always  regarded  by  one  of  yours  as 
a  being  that  has  never  been  young,  and  totally 
incompetent  to  know  what  the  feelings  of  youth 
are.  And  yet,  Cecily,  I  have  been  young,  and 
I  have  known  the  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  youth, 
and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  you  have 
ever  done,  so  I  can  understand  them ;  but  I  can- 
not understand  or  sympathise  in  a  disappointment 
which  ought  never  to  have  become  an  expecta- 
tion, and  one  that  is  not  in  keeping  with  a  true 
wife.  You  had  no  right  to  leave  your  home  with 
a  lie  on  your  lips  to  your  husband." 

"True  or  false,  I  don't  care.      I  only  care 
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that  my  plans  are  frustrated.  However,  the  next 
time  I  try  to  do  such  a  tiling,  Robert  Reeves 
shall  not  hear  of  it.  I  hate  him  now !" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  say  harsh  things  to  you, 
Cecily;  but  I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  the 
wrong  you  have  done.  You  little  can  dream  of 
what  this  night's  business — had  you  passed  it  as 
you  had  proposed — might  have  led  to." 

"Now,  Mum,  what  can  you  know  about  it? 
To  hear  you  talk,  one  would  fancy  the  whole 
world  and  all  in  it  was  a  mass  of  wickedness, 
and  that  you  knew  all  about  it" 

"  I  know  quite  enough  to  feel  sure  that,  had 
you  but  the  smallest  degree  of  common  sense,  you 
would  feel  deep  relief  at  being  saved  from  the 
error  you  would  inevitably  have  been  guilty  of. 
What  do  you  suppose  led  Mr.  Reeves  to  act  as 
he  has  done?  Nothing  but  self-reproach  at  having 
been  a  party  in  the  matter.  I  grant  it  would 
have  been  better  had  he  openly  gone  to  James 
and  told  him  he  had  been  instrumental  in  helping 
you  to  get  away,  and  that  now  he  regretted  it ;  but 
as  he  did  not  take  that  means,  he  took  another, 
quite  to  the  purpose,  however  to  be  condemned." 
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"  What  a  fool  James  is,  to  be  sure !  Did 
he  really  believe  I  had  gone  off  with  Jules  de 
Monleon?  or  did  he  fix  on  him  by  chance?" 

"  Not  quite  by  chance.  He  sent  to  the  French 
Embassy,  and  inquired  for  him,  and  finding  him 
absent,  and  knowing  his  attentions  to  you  had 
been  quite  sufficient  to  cause  remarks,  he  put  that 
and  that  together,  as  people  say,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  it  was  he." 

"Well,  if  I  had,  what  then?  James  would 
only  get  what  he  deserves ;  he  is  such  a  fool !" 

"  Not  quite  so  much  as  you  have  hitherto 
thought  him.  However,  I  should  like  very  much 
to  feel  that  I  had  made  you  see  the  very  great 
folly — and  that  is  a  mild  term — you  have  been 
been  guilty  of." 

"  I  can't  see  that  at  all.  The  only  folly  I  see 
is  my  not  obtaining  the  pleasure  I  came  for." 

It  was  a  long,  weary,  thankless  task  Mrs. 
Ewart  had  imposed  on  herself  (that  of  making 
her  niece  repentant) ;  but  she  went  through  with 
it  as  a  duty  that  she  must  not  flinch  from,  though 
her  heart  was  not  much  in  it.  Before  the  time 
for  starting,  Cecily  had  tried  every  method  of 
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persuading  her  aunt  to  remain  till  the  morrow. 
She  had  gone  into  fits  of  despair  and  fits  of  rage. 
She  had  entreated  and  begged ;  and  then  vowed 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  stir  till  she  had  been 
to  the  ball.  But  when  she  found  she  stood  alone, 
that  her  three  companions  sided  against  her  and 
with  Mrs.  Ewart,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  submit.  Then  she  raved  against  her  husband. 
She  said  it  was  his  fault  she  went  away  at  alL 
If  he  were  like  other  people,  she  would  be  con- 
tented at  home ;  but  he  made  her  lead  such  a 
dull  life,  except  just  in  the  season,  when  he  could 
not  help  himself;  but  on  Sundays,  all  the  year 
round,  he  kept  her  shut  up ;  at  least  he  would 
not  let  her  dine  out  or  receive  friends  to  dinner ; 
and  so  he  alone  was  to  blame  that  she  wished  to 
have  one  cheerful  Sunday  in  her  life.  And  now 
this  very  Sunday,  that  she  had  fixed  on  as  a  day 
that  would  be  so  bright  and  happy,  was  to  be 
clouded  with  the  recollection  of  the  greatest  dis- 
appointment she  had  ever  experienced. 

Mrs.  Ewart  let  her  rail  on.  She  felt  it  was 
utterly  hopeless  to  bring  her  to  reason ;  so  she  left 
her  alone ;  but  it  was  a  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
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journey.  When  they  reached  Calais — they  were 
alone,  Cecily's  three  friends  having  wisely  decided 
on  going  'via  Boulogne  and  Folkestone — about 
two  in  the  morning,  Cecily  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  her  aunt. 

"  0,  I  was  so  happy  when  I  was  last  here!" 
replied  Cis. 

"  Really,  Cecily,  were  you  not  my  brother's 
child,  I  would  leave  you  to  go  through  with  the 
whole  affair  by  yourself.  You  have  no  more 
regret  for  what  you  have  done  than  if  it  had  all 
been  legitimate  and  right." 

"No,  I  have  not;  and  I  think  there  was  no 
great  harm  in  it." 

"What!  no  harm  in  deceiving  your  husband 
and  going  off  with  people  you  know  he  highly 
disapproves  of  your  associating  with  at  all  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Cis  crossly  and  decisively. 

Mrs.  Ewart  was  silent ;  and  Cecily  looked 
sulky  till  she  was  on  board  the  steamer,  tossing 
and  pitching  in  a  rough  January  sea;  then  she 
became  horribly  sea-sick,  and  for  the  first  time 
wished  she  had  never  crossed  the  water,  as  she 
had  to  return.  There  is  nothing  like  sea-sickness 
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to  destroy  pleasurable  illusions ;  and  I  believe 
when  Cis  Moncrieffe  was  midway  between  Calais 
and  Dover,  with  nothing  but  a  horse-hair,  round, 
hard,  slippery  bolster  to  rest  her  aching  head  on, 
the  vessel  creaking  and  cracking,  and  rolling  from 
side  to  side  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  she 
ceased  to  feel  very  charitably  towards  any  one 
to  whom  she  could  attribute  her  then  suffering. 

It  was  past  six  before  they  got  into  the  har- 
bour. The  steward  came  and  announced  the  fact 
of  their  having  done  so,  as  if  it  were  necessary, 
and  that  they  would  not  themselves  be  conscious 
of  it.  Mrs.  Ewart  was  not  ill,  but  she  could  not 
endure  remaining  in  the  cabin;  so  she  had  sat 
on  deck,  and  consequently  was  soaking  wet,  for 
the  sea  had  washed  over  the  steamer  at  the  break 
of  every  wave.  They  looked  a  wretched  couple 
as  they  walked  down  the  pier  towards  the  Lord 
Warden.  It  was  still  quite  dark,  and  the  lamps 
were  yet  alight. 

"  Are  you  going  on  by  the  next  train,  ladies?" 
was  asked  of  them  right  and  left. 

"  I  couldn't,  Mum  I"  said  Cecily. 

"  Well,  of  course   not.     We  will  stay  here 
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and  have  breakfast,  and  go  on  about  eleven  or 
twelve." 

11  Breakfast !"  exclaimed  poor  Cis,  shuddering. 

The  thought  of  breakfast,  especially  with  un- 
der-done eggs — an  article  she  knew  was  invariably 
presented  to  people  at  all  hotels — made  her  feel 
more  wretched  than  ever.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment hers  was  the  misery  of  the  body  which  had 
overcome  the  troubles  of  the  mind.  Going  through 
all  that  suffering — and  what  can  beat  sea-sick- 
ness?— for  nothing,  it  was  aggravating,  to  say  the 
least. 

But  all  things  in  life  have  an  end — trifles  as 
well  as  matters  of  moment ;  so  Cecily's  troubles 
of  the  flesh  passed  duly  away,  and  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day  she  had  almost  forgotten  what 
she  had  gone  through,  and  began  again  to  suffer 
the  troubles  of  the  spirit.  They  reached  London 
about  four  o'clock,  and  then,  much  to  Cecily's 
astonishment,  Mrs.  Ewart  instead  of  going  with 
her  to  Hertford-street,  took  her  direct  to  her  own 
house. 

It  was  almost  beyond  her  power  of  compre- 
hension that  her  husband  would  perhaps  refuse 
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to  receive  her ;  and  when  she  was  made  to  under- 
stand it,  she  would  not  believe  it.  Again  was 
Mrs.  Ewart's  temper  severely  tried,  and  again  she 
had  to  exert  her  patience  to  the  uttermost  to  bear 
with  the  silly  childish  obstinacy  of  her  niece,  who 
finally  began  to  cry  and  ask  what  she  was  to  do. 
That,  however,  was  a  point  poor  Mrs.  Ewart  had 
herself  to  make  up  her  mind  to.  She  thought 
over  fifty  plans,  and  dismissed  them  all  as  injudi- 
cious or  useless.  At  last  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  had  best  leave  Cecily  in  Woburn- 
place  whilst  she  went  alone  to  Hertford-street. 

It  is  true  the  whole  affair  wore  a  different 
colouring  to  what  it  had  done  when  she  left  Eng- 
land to  fetch  Cecily;  but  to  James  it  still  had 
the  same  hue.  And  it  was  necessary  to  set  him 
right,  and  tell  him  the  true  state  of  the  case  be- 
fore taking  Cecily  there ;  for  she  knew  his  tem- 
per as  well  as  hers,  and  therefore  was  thoroughly 
aware  he  might  choose  to  discredit  her  version  of 
the  story,  and  imagine  it  to  be  merely  got  up  for 
the  occasion. 

It  was  nearly  seven  before  Mrs.  Ewart  reached 
Hertford-street ;  and,  to  her  great  disappointment, 
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on  asking  for  Mr.  Moncrieffe  she  was  told  he  was 
out.  She  stood  for  a  moment  pondering  what 
she  had  best  do,  when  she  caught  sight  of  a  ser- 
vant carrying  in  the  dinner  things. 

"  0,  I  see  Mr.  Moncrieffe  dines  at  home ;  so 
I  will  wait  till  he  returns.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
see  him." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  can't  say  when  he  will  be 
in.  I  don't  think  he  wiU  be  in  at— all!"  The 
man  looked  confused,  and  spoke  hesitatingly.  It 
instantly  flashed  across  Mrs.  Ewart  that  James 
Moncrieffe  did  not  wish  to  see  her,  and  had  de- 
sired his  servant  to  make  some  excuse  accord- 
ingly ;  but  she  was  not  easily  daunted. 

"  Never  mind,  I  will  wait  all  the  same." 

"  But,  ma'am—" 

"  I  perfectly  understand,"  she  replied. 

And  as  she  spoke  she  walked  past  him  straight 
upstairs  into  the  drawing-room,  where,  as  she  half 
expected,  she  found  her  niece's  husband.  He 
was  lying  on  a  sofa,  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
a  small  book  bearing  the  title  of  The  Divorce 
Act,  by  Lord  St.  Leonard's.  He  jumped  up,  and 
looked  a  little  confused. 
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"  James,  I  think  you  are  both  ungrateful  and 
ungracious." 

"  No,  Mum ;  it  was  better  we  should  not 
meet." 

"Better!  In  what  way?  Do  you  think  I 
should  have  done  all  I  have  done  if  I  had  ima- 
gined you  intended  refusing  to  see  me.  I  have 
come  alone,  however,  because  I  thought  I  had 
best  explain — " 

"  Is  she  not  with  you,  then  ?"  he  inquired, 
speaking  rapidly. 

"  She  is  with  me  in  one  sense.  She  is  at  my 
house,  not  here.  I  thought  it  better  to  see  you 
first,  and  then  1  can  fetch  her." 

"  0,  but  I  am  not  going  to  let  her  come  here ; 
she  shall  never  enter  this  house  again,  Mum !" 
he  continued  excitedly,  and  his  face  flushing  up 
with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  delight  at  exhibiting 
his  power.  "  I  will  never  see  that  woman  again  ; 
I  am  going  to  divorce  her.  I  have  taken  the  best 
legal  opinions,  and  I  shall  do  it." 

"  James,  don't  talk  such  utter  nonsense.  In 
the  first  place,  you  can't  divorce  her ;  and  in  the 
second,  you  would  not  if  you  could.  Listen  to 
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me ;  she  did  not  go  alone  to  Paris ;  she  was 
merely  one  of  a  party.  There  was  another  lady 
besides  herself;  and  except  in  appearance,  she  has 
been  guilty  of  no  more  wrong  than  if  she  had 
remained  here  in  this  house.  I  am  not  going 
to  defend  her  going  without  your  knowledge  or 
sanction ;  but  you  must  admit  that  it  is  al- 
together a  very  different  affair  from  what  we 
imagined  it  was  when  you  received  that  anony- 
mous letter,  which  it  seems  was  written  by  Mr. 
Reeves." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  What  would  Reeves  write 
such  a  thing  for,  if  it  were  not  true ;  and  why 
should  Reeves  write  it  at  all  ?  No ;  your  own  idea, 
on  first  seeing  it,  is  the  correct  one — De  Monleon 
wrote  it." 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  not  so.  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
leon had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Whom  did  she  go  to  Paris  with?  You  say 
a  lady  was  with  her  ?" 

"  Countess  Langen." 

"  And  who  else  ?" 

"  M.  de  Monleon  and  M.  de  Giordan." 

"  Exactly — one  for  each  !     If  there  was  no- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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thing  wrong  in  then*  going,  why  did  they  go,  1 
should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  For  a  mask  ball,  that  took  place  last  night." 
"  The  most  disreputable  thing  a  woman  could 
well  be  seen  at,  unless  with  her  husband." 

"  Well,  disreputable  or  reputable,  she  did  not 
go  ;  so  there  is  an  end  of  it.  And  if  she  has  com- 
mitted a  folly — which  I  readily  admit — you  have 
yourself  to  blame  for  it.  You  never  watched  over 
her  as  it  was  your  duty  to  do,  knowing  her  weak 
temperament.  You  know  how  susceptible  she  is 
to  admiration,  how  easily  she  is  led  by  any  one 
she  takes  the  least  fancy  to ;  and  yet  you  per- 
mitted her  to  receive  a  whole  band  of  those 
young  men  that  have  no  better  occupation  than 
paying  visits ;  and,  above  all,  you  allowed  an  in- 
timacy to  exist  between  her  and  one  that  you 
t 

know  has  some  sorry  slur  upon  her,  and  whose 
manner  is  peculiar,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  I 
don't  say  there  is  any  thing  wrong,  but  there  is 
a  lightness  and  frivolity  about  her  at  times  one 
would  not  care  to  see  imitated  by  any  woman  for 
whom  one  entertains  the  slightest  regard." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all.     I  told  her  I 
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did  not  like  the  Countess  Langen ;  and  as  far  as 
those  fellows  went  that  used  to  call  here,  why,  in 
the  first  place,  I  never  doubted  her  for  a  moment ; 
and  in  the  next,  I  thought  there  was  safety  in 
numbers.  Besides,  that's  not  the  question ;  it 
isn't  what  I  have  not  done,  but  what  she  has 
done.  Why,  Mum,  what  do  you  think  of  her 
yourself?  Do  you  really  believe  such  a  cock- 
and-bull  story  as  her  going  to  Paris  just  to  see 
a  mask  ball  ?  Why,  if  that  was  all,  why  didn't 
she  tell  me,  and  ask  me  to  take  her  ?" 

"She  was  mad, 'James;  otherwise  she  would 
not  have  committed  such  a  piece  of  folly.  I  be- 
lieve the  secrecy  with  her  made  the  great  attrac- 
tion. To  have  'done  the  thing  properly  would 
have  afforded  her  no  amusement.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  she  chose  to  take  her  own  way,  and 
this  is  the  result.  It  appears  Mr.  Reeves  knew 
the  whole  plan ;  and  I  suppose,  when  too  late,  he 
regretted  having  lent  her  a  helping  hand  in  the 
matter,  and  so  wrote  to  you  as  he  did." 
"  How  do  you  know  he  wrote  it?" 
"  Cis  knew  his  handwriting,  besides,  he  sealed 
it  with  his  own  signet  ring.  But  that  is  not  the 
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point  at  issue  now,  who  wrote  the  letter  and  who 
did  not;  nor  does  it  much  signify,  beyond  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing.  The  principal  tiling  is 
about  her  coming  back.  The  world  knows  nothing 
of  her  folly,  and  must  not ;  if  it  is  ever  known 
that  she  took  this  journey,  it  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  done  with  your  knowledge ;  but  it 
will  not  do  for  her  to  stay  with  me,  for  all  sorts 
of  rumours  will  get  afloat." 

"And  she  will  deserve  it  all,  whatever  is  said." 

"  But  it  is  your  duty  to  shield  her  from  all 
remarks." 

"  0  yes,  of  course !  She  is  to  do  any  thing 
she  likes,  and  I  am  to  be  the  cloak  to  hide  all  her 
faults.  Save  her  honour  from  being  blown  on, 
and  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  tainted  or  not: 
it  is  very  much  like  beauty ;  it  doesn't  matter  what 
it  really  is,  if  the  world's  opinion  cries  out  in 
favour  of  it.  Besides,  she  has  deceived  me  once,  so 
she  may  deceive  me  again." 

"  No,  T  think  not ;  but  when  you  say  she  de- 
ceived you,  it  implies  more  than  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  Don't  make  wrong  out  where  there  is 
only  folly  and  imprudence.  You  arc  angry,  and 
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naturally,  but  do  not  let  that  feeling  induce  you  to 
be  guilty  of  harshness  and  cruelty  ;  for  if  you  do, 
you  would  before  a  week  has  passed  over  your 
head  bitterly  repent  it.  Besides,  what  can  you  do  ?" 

"  Well,  that's  true];  I  can't  do  much,  if  she 
has  really  done  nothing.  You  can't  tell,  Mum, 
the  bother  I  have  had  to  bring  myself  to  the  de- 
termination never  to  see|her  again  ;  and  now  you 
make  out  that  I  ought,  and  that  she  has  only  been 
foolish.  Does  she  seem  very  sorry  about  it  ?" 

Now  this  was  a  most  unfortunate  question,  if 
taken  in  the  sense  James  Moncrieffe  put  it  in. 
Mrs.  Ewart,  who  was  truth  itself,  could  not  answer 
it  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  all.  She,  however, 
thought  at  that  moment,  taking  James  Mon- 
crieffe's  mood  into  consideration,  that  it  would 
be  most  imprudent  to  tell  him  her  sole  regret  was 
missing  the  ball ;  so  she  replied  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  do  away  with  any  good  she  might  have  at- 
tained. 

"  How  could  you  expect  her  to  be  otherwise 
than  sorry  ?  She  naturally  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  construction  put  on  that  anonymous  letter 
till  I  pointed  it  out  to  her." 
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"  But  she  must  have  known  tliat  she  could  not 
do  such  a  tiling  without  people  thinking  that  there 
was  something  more  than  a  mask  ball  to  attract 
her  to  Paris.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  now !" 

"  Well,  it  is  quite  time  you  did  then.  But  we 
all  commit  follies  at  times  ;  we  all  of  us  are  under 
evil  influence  occasionally.  Remember,  James, 
you  are  mortal  as  well  as  she  is ;  and  I  daresay 
have  committed  worse  sins  than  wishing  to  go  to  a 
mask  ball." 

"  It  isn't  that  of  course,  and  you  know  it  well 
enough.  It  is  her  going  off  with  those  men." 

"  Countess  Langen  was  with  her." 

"  Now,  Mum,  does  that  make  it  better?  You 
know  it  doesn't." 

"  I  know  no  such  thing.  I  think  it  far  better 
than  if  she  had  gone  alone  with  them,  however 
much  I  dislike  the  Countess." 

"  What  do  you  think  my  father  will  say  if  he 
hears  of  it?" 

"  What  do  you  think  your  Heavenly  Father 
will  say,  if  you  judge  her  and  condemn  her  when 
she  is  innocent?" 

James  Moncrieffe  was  silent,  and  he  walked  up 
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and  down  the  room  once  or  twice.  Before  any 
tiring  more  was  said,  the  servant  announced 
dinner. 

"  Have  you  dined?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  I  have  had  nothing  but  a  cup  of  tea  and 
a  piece  of  bread-and-butter  since  yesterday  at  this 
hour." 

"Law,  how's  that?" 

"  Simply  because  we  left  Paris  at  eight  o'clock 
yesterday  evening,  and  we  did  not  arrive  in  Lon- 
don till  this  afternoon  at  four.  Cecily  was  too  ill 
to  come  on  from  Dover  when  we  landed,  so  we 
remained  there  for  a  few  hours'  rest." 

"  Is  she  ill  now  ?"  he  inquired  with  a  scared 
face. 

Mrs.  Ewart  smiled  inwardly  as  she  replied, 
"  She  is  not  well,  but  I  do  not  think  her  ill.  She 
suffered  terribly  crossing." 

"  Ah,  poor  girl,  she  always  did.  Come  down 
and  have  some  dinner  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad 
of  it." 

"  No,  James,  I  cannot  do  that ;  for  your  wife 
is  in  the  same  state  as  I  am.  I  must  return  to 
her  and  see  that  she  gets  something  to  eat." 
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a  What  a  pity  she  isn't  here !  There  is  a 
capital  dinner  waiting,  and  only  myself  to  sit 
down  to  it.  I  hate  dining  alone ;  it  is  as  dull  as 
loving  alone,"  he  said  with  a  sigh. 

"  Well,  James,"  said  Mrs.  Ewart,  who  now 
quite  saw  what  track  she  should  follow,  "  since 
you  won't  see  poor  Cecily  again,  I  must  take  her 
to  her  mother.  You  will  doubtless  feel  how  heart- 
lessly and  unjustly  you  have  treated  her  when  you 
take  time  to  reflect.  And  as  to  all  business  matters, 
I  think  you  had  better  employ  Mr.  Thorpe.  He  is 
a  man  that  can  be  implicitly  depended  on ;  and 
that,  one  cannot  say  of  all  in  his  profession." 

James  Moncrieffe  was  silent,  and  looked 
gloomy.  There  was  a  great  struggle  going  on 
between  his  pride  and  his  feelings.  He  never 
had  really  contemplated  the  actual  fact  of  not 
seeing  his  wife  again ;  and  he  felt  now  as  if 
Mrs.  Ewart  was  a  plank  that  connected  him  with 
her,  and  that,  if  he  chose  to  make  use  of,  would 
conduct  him  safely  across  the  sea  that  divided 
them,  but  that  if  he  let  it  float  away  without  him, 
none  other  would  present  itself. 

"  Well,  James,  good-bye.    God  bless  you !     It 
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is  hardly  probable  you  and  I  will  meet  again,  but 
I  shall  always  wish  you  peace  and  a  conscience 
void  of  reproach." 

"  Stop  a  moment,  Mum;  don't  go  off  in  that 
way.  It's  all  bosh  about  you  and  me.  Of  course 
we  shall  meet  again ;  why  shouldn't  we,  even  sup- 
posing I  didn't  see — her?  But  look  here ;  do  you 
really  and  truly  believe  she  only  went  off  to  a 
ball?  because  of  course  you  know  that  does  alter 
the  matter,  doesn't  it  ?  Though  that  was  bad 
enough." 

"  I  don't  state  things,  James,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve. I  told  you  she  went  solely  for  this  ball, 
and  nothing  else  ;  and  I  know  such  is  the  truth." 

"Well,  supposing  I  said,  'Yes,  bring  her  home'?" 

"  Then  I  should  reply,  it  must  be  done  at 
once  ;  there  must  be  no  delay." 

There  was  again  a  pause,  and  again  a  struggle 
within  him.  He  would  rather  have  made  every 
one  very  uncomfortable  and  uneasy  for  a  time, 
and  then  have  relented.  But  Mrs.  Ewart  was  not 
one  to  give  in  to  his  folly  in  that  manner  ;  she  in- 
sisted matters  must  be  settled  definitely  one  way 
or  the  other. 
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"Floreiswithher?" 

"  Yes." 

"  She  must  be  got  rid  of." 

"What  for?" 

"  0,  because  she  can't  be  a  fit  person  to  be 
with  Cecily  if  she  would  allow  her  to  do  such 
things." 

"  Really,  James,  you  are  very  absurd.  A  maid 
is  not  a  governess,  or  responsible  for  her  mistress' 
actions.  However,  you  had  better  leave  tilings  as 
they  are  for  the  present.  There  is  no  enemy  to 
equal  a  discarded  servant ;  and  though  there  has 
been  no  wrong,  there  has  been  quite  semblance 
enough  of  it  to  enable  Flore  to  make  mischief,  if 
she  were  sent  away." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  Cis  ?" 

"  No ;  send  the  brougham  about  eleven  to- 
morrow. And  you  must  be  away  from  the  house 
when  she  returns ;  you  can  then  come  back  and 
meet  her,  without  doing  so  in  the  presence  of  ser- 
vants." 

"  Yes,  I  was  thinking  that  would  be  a  bore ; 
for,  though  they  know  nothing,  they  would 
wonder  to  see  us  meet  as — as  of  course  we 
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shall  meet — I  mean,  in  a  sort  of  uncomfortable 
way." 

"  I  think  you  had  much  better  meet  as  if 
nothing  at  all  had  happened.  Then  am  I  to  under- 
stand that  you  send  to-morrow  at  eleven  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Good-night,  James,"  said  Mrs.  Ewart,  with 
a  softened  tone  of  voice.  "  You  will  be  happier 
to-morrow  evening,  I  hope;  and  set  aside  all  the 
ridiculous  ideas  you  took  into  your  head,  and  be- 
lieve the  truth :  that  Cecily,  in  her  way,  is  just 
what  you  are  in  yours — foolish,  but  nothing 
worse." 

"  Well,  that's  not  flattering ;  however,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  foolish — at  least,  I  love  her  like  a  fool. 
I  wish  I  didn't;  she  would  love  me  more." 

Mrs.  Ewart  thought  it  would  be  a  very  likely 
thing,  but  she  did  not  say  so.  As  she  drove  home, 
she  thought  how  well-matched  but  ill-paired  the 
two  were.  He,  weak,  vacillating,  led  for  good  or 
for  bad  by  the  last  person  he  came  in  contact  with, 
yet  with  a  warm  affectionate  heart;  whilst  she  was 
equally  weak,  silly,  and  frivolous,  and  as  easily  led 
by  flattery  as  he  was  through  what  he  fancie 
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pride.  But  Mrs.  Ewart  thought  she  had  gained  a 
great  victory  in  bringing  matters  to  so  speedy  an 
end,  till  she  found  herself  alone  with  Cecily;  and 
then  she  discovered  she  would  have  more  work  to 
bring  her  to  reason  than  she  had  had  an  hour  be- 
fore to  bring  her  husband  to  see  things  in  a  proper 
light. 

The  poor  lady  fairly  gave  way,  patience,  tem- 
per, and  all.  Cecily  was  most  abominably  provok- 
ing. She  would  not  believe  that  her  husband, 
having  agreed  to  send  for  her  on  the  following 
day,  had  been  any  thing  in  the  world  but  anxious 
to  have  her  back.  It  was  in  vain  her  aunt  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  the  words  that  had 
passed  between  them.  It  was  in  vain  she  told  her 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  if  she  met  her 
husband  in  that  spirit,  he  certainly  would  not  be 
reconciled  to  her.  She  pointed  out  to  her  over 
and  over  again,  that  however  lightly  she  regarded 
what  she  had  done,  it  might  be  viewed  in  a  very 
different  manner  by  others.  It  was  not  till  the  next 
morning,  and  that  the  carriage  was  actually  at  the 
door,  that  Cecily  Moncrieffe  was  partially  brought 
to  her  senses ;  then  for  the  first  time  she  seemed 
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to  think  that,  after  all,  it  was  a  great  risk  she  had 
run,  and  a  very  imprudent  piece  of  folly  she  had 
committed. 

It  was  not  an  agreeable  drive,  and  to  Cis  it 
seemed  interminable.  The  horses,  which  as  a  rule 
went  at  a  tearing  pace,  now  seemed  so  lazy,  and 
went — so  she  imagined — as  slow  as  a  cab-horse 
that  is  being  driven  by  time  instead  of  distance. 
Her  heart  beat  a  little  as  she  entered  the  street, 
and  then  a  moment  or  two  brought  her  to  the 
door.  How  long  it  seemed  before  it  was  opened  ! 
At  last,  however,  all  was  over  so  far,  and  once 
more  she  was  at  home  —  that  home  she  had 
quitted  with  such  a  happy,  joyous  heart,  full  of 
anticipations  of  pleasure,  that  had  all  ended  in 
this  !  Her  confidence  returned  as  she  placed  her 
foot  inside  the  house ;  and  she  ran  upstairs  to  her 
own  room,  giving  the  butler  a  "  Quite  well,  thank 
you,  Western,"  in  reply  to  his  welcome  and  in- 
quiries, as  she  passed  him  in  the  hall. 

Flore,  who  had  preceded  her,  had — with  all 
the  tact  of  a  French  maid — arranged  every  thing 
in  her  mistress'  room  as  she  knew  she  liked  and 
was  accustomed  to  have  them;  and  a  great  blazing 
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fire  cast  a  comfortable  look  over  all.  To  Flore  it 
was  a  matter  of  so  trifling  a  nature  that  which 
had  just  befallen  her  "lady,"  that  she  thought  no 
more  of  it  than  if  it  had  never  happened.  Per- 
haps she  would  be  more  surprised  had  nothing  oc- 
curred, for  she  thought  "  Madame  est  si  gentille" 
that  it  would  be  more  wondeiful  if  other  people 
did  not  think  the  same ;  and  she  put  the  whole 
thing  down  as  a  little  innocent  fun  spoilt 

Cecily  was  not  looking  weh1.  The  excitement 
she  had  gone  through,  the  fatigue  she  had  suffered, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  two  hours'  sea- 
sickness she  had  endured,  had  all  tended  to  make 
her  look  very  different  from  the  happy  merry  crea- 
ture she  was  when  James  Moncrieffe  parted  from 
her.  But  perhaps  all  that  was  rather  in  her 
favour. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  sufficed  for  taking  her 
things  off  and  giving  a  few  touches  to  her  toilette, 
before  she  went  down  to  the  drawing-room.  She 
wished  her  husband  would  come  now  :  she  wanted 
the  interview  over ;  and  then  she  wished  to  go  off 
to  Grosvenor-square,  to  see  if  Maria  Langen  had 
arrived  yet;  and  if  so,  to  talk  over  their  disappoint- 
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ment,  and  discuss  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
give  Mr.  Beeves  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he 
had  succeeded  in  destroying  their  pleasure.  She 
herself  was  rather  inclined  to  spite  him,  by  letting 
him  fancy  her  husband  had  either  never  received 
the  letter,  or  that  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  it : 
however,  all  this  she  meant  to  be  directed  in  by 
the  Countess  Langen. 

There  lay  on  the  table  the  fresh  batch  of  new 
books  from  the  library,  untouched ;  there  were 
several  notes  in  a  small  heap  on  her  writing-table ; 
there  was  a  parcel  from  Marshall  and  Snelgrove, 
that  she  had  forgotten  she  had  ordered ;  there  were 
also  the  housekeeper's  books  waiting  for  her  inspec- 
tion ;  in  short,  had  she  wished,  or  had  she  had  the 
strength  of  purpose,  to  turn  her  mind  to  other 
subjects  but  the  one,  she  had  plenty  of  food  for  do- 
ing so.  But  Cecily  Moncrieffe  was  not  of  the  sort 
to  try :  she  indulged  herself  with  any  thought  that 
came  uppermost,  any  fancy  that  took  possession  of 
her,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  self-control. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  as  you  have  seen,  she  fol- 
lowed inclination;  so  now  she  sat  brooding  over 
the  upsetting  of  her  Paris  trip,  till  she  hardly  knew 
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whether  she  was  most  angry  with  her  husband, 
her  aunt,  or  her  doctor. 

Till  now  she  had  scarcely  had  time  for  thought. 
All  had  been  so  rapid  and  hurried,  that  she  had 
hardly  realised  the  whole  matter.  ^Thought  leads 
on  to  thought,  till  frequently  a  few  minutes 
lead  us  in  a  train  totally  different  from  the  one  we 
started  in.  Cecily  went  on  from  one  thing  to 
another,  till  she  arrived  at  the  conclusion  she  had 
been  terribly  ill-used,  and  that  every  one  was  to 
blame  but  herself.  She  had  suffered,  nevertheless, 
it  seemed;  whereas  no  one  else  had.  She  had 
spent  her  money ;  she  had  but  a  very  few  pounds 
out  of  her  aunt's  hundred  left,  and  she  turned  over 
in  her  mind  how  she  could  best  spend  that  to  the 
annoyance  of  those  who  had  annoyed  her.  She 
knew  her  husband  was  or  had  been  angry  at  what 
she  had  done  ;  for  though  she  pretended  when 
with  Mrs.  Ewart  that  she  did  not  believe  it,  she 
well  knew  Mrs.  Ewart  would  not  tell  her  an  un- 
truth. 

What  an  inestimable  blessing  it  is  to  have 
to  deal  with  those  who  never  deviate  from  the 
truth !  and  very  often  those  who  are  given  to 
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speak  more  to  suit  themselves  than  to  adhere  to 
facts,  appreciate  it  the  most.  Had  Mrs.  Ewart 
told  either  Cecily  or  Dacia  Singleton,  when  they 
were  children,  that  the  moon  was  made  of  a 
Christmas  pie,  they  would  have  believed  her ; 
and  probably  would  have  imagined  a  Christ- 
mas pie  in  a  blaze  of  lighted  brandy  was  the 
same  as  the  moon,  only  looked  a  little  differ- 
ent from  being  close  at  hand.  But  this  by  the 
way. 

Fortunately  James  Moncrieffe  returned  before 
his  wife  had  gone  too  far  in  her  condemnatory 
meditations  on  him.  It  was  a  strange  meeting ; 
more  so  to  them  inwardly  than  by  any  outward 
signs.  He  came  into  the  drawing-room,  closing 
the  door  rapidly  behind  him — his  face  flushed, 
his  good-looking  eyes  sparkling,  but  his  hands 
trembling  and  his  lips  quivering,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  Cecily's  rather  pale  and  dejected-looking 
face;  his  heart  instantly  smote  him  for  the  un- 
kind words  he  had  uttered  about  her.  He  forgot 
she  had  done  wrong ;  he  forgot  she  had  deceived 
him  ;  he  forgot  all  the  bitterness  that  arose  against 

her  when  under  the  impression — not  wholly  wiped 
VOL.  II.  I 
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away — that  she  had  been  guilty  of  something 
worse  than  imprudence;  he  forgot  all  but  that 
the  woman  he  loved  so  dearly  —  the  only  wo- 
man he  had  ever  loved  in  his  life — was  be- 
fore him,  looking,  as  he  imagined,  ill  and 
depressed. 

But  Cecily's  feelings  were  very  different.  As 
she  looked  up  and  saw  his  pleasant,  if  not  hand- 
some, face,  all  regret  or  sorrow,  if  indeed  any 
had  remained  lurking  within  her  as  the  result 
of  her  few  penitential  moments  before  leaving  her 
aunt's  house,  entirely  vanished.  She  almost  felt 
a  feeling  of  dislike  take  the  place  of  her  previous 
indifference  towards  her  husband;  it  arose  from 
her  anger  and  vexation  at  his  having  interfered 
with  her  plans.  I  hardly  think  she  was  deserv- 
ing of  the  true  heart  that  was  so  loyally  and 
faithfully  her  own ;  though  it  was  weak,  it 
was  love  made  it  so,  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned. 

Poor  James  Moncrieffe  had  been  puzzling  his 
not  over-clear  brains  as  to  what  would  be  the 
best  mode  of  greeting  his  wife.  From  breakfast 
till  now  he  had  thought  of  nothing  else.  "What 
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should  he  say  to  her?  What  should  be  the  first 
words  he  should  speak?  He  thought  about  the 
weather;  it  would  be  putting  her  so  completely 
at  her  ease,  he  thought,  if  he  came  in  saying  it 
was  very  cold,  or  it  was  a  "  mild  day ;"  but 
though  it  was  a  comfortable  subject,  and  neutral 
to  the  one  that  must  necessarily  be  uppermost  in 
both  their  minds,  it  struck  him  as  not  being  ex- 
actly the  thing  either.  Then  he  thought  he  would 
ask  if  the  carriage  was  in  time ;  but  he  was  so 
certain  it  must  have  been  before  its  time,  as  he 
had  taken  care  to  order  it  to  be  in  Woburn-place 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  would  be  expected, 
that  that  fell  to  the  ground. 

As  he  entered  his  house  he  resolved  to  go 
up  and  kiss  her,  and  say,  "  How  d'ye  do  ?"  like 
an  ordinary  mortal ;  but  when  he  stood  there 
before  her,  his  tongue  seemed  glued  to  his  mouth ; 
he  could  not  say  any  tiling,  and  he  began  almost 
to  feel  as  if  he  were  the  culprit  and  not  she. 

It  was  Cis,  after  all,  who  spoke. 

"  I  have  come  back,  James,  as  you  wished  it; 
but  I  think  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
if  I  had  not,  after  the  tone  you  have  chosen  to 
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speak  about  me  in,   and  by  your  folly  spoiling 
my  pleasure." 

James  opened  his  eyes  very  wide.  He  really 
began  to  think  he  was  the  injurer  instead  of  the 
injured. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BREAKING  RESOLUTIONS. 

DACIA  SINGLETON  walked  slowly  up  to  the  win- 
dow with  Hugh  Mostyn's  card  in  her  hand,  and 
stood,  looking  out  vacantly.  Whenever  Dacia 
was  in  any  vexation,  she  went  to  the  window.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  could  better  think  when 
doing  so  than  when  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  ob- 
jects that  were  mixed  up  with  her  hourly  life. 
She  roused  herself  soon,  however,  and  with  a 
long  deep  sigh  she  put  the  card  down  and  went 
into  her  mother's  room. 

"  What  a  time  you  have  been  away,  Dacia  !" 
was  her  mother's  remark,  as  the  tall,  graceful, 
drooping  figure  of  her  daughter  appeared.  It 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  her  features. 

"  So  many  people  called,  mamma  ;  all  anxious 
to  learn  of  my  misfortune  of  yesterday." 

"Has  Mr.  Mostyn  been?" 
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"  He  left  his  card,  and  his  compliments  for 

you." 

Had  Mrs.  Singleton  had  the  ears  of  many 
mothers,  she  would  have  noticed  the  change  in 
her  child's  voice.  It  sounded  sad  and  low. 

"  Did  he  come  in  ?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  is  the  least  he  might  have 
done,  considering  all.  But  I  suppose  he  judges 
of  you  by  other  girls.  A  man  cannot  be  com- 
monly civil  to  one  in  these  days  but  that  she 
instantly  says  he  makes  love  to  her;  so  perhaps 
he  is  afraid." 

Poor  Dacia  coloured  up  to  the  very  roots  of 
her  hair.  She  was  grateful  to  the  shadowy  light 
that  hid  her  from  her  mother's  eyes.  Instantly 
she  let  the  shaft  sent  so  at  random  find  a  mark 
in  hersel£  Had  she  not  done  that  exactly? 
Had  she  not  been  pondering  over  every  word 
he  had  spoken,  and  treasuring  up  every  trivial 
sentence  he  had  uttered?  It  is  true,  till  her 
mother  spoke  out  so  bluntly  and  plainly,  she 
was  unconscious  of  the  real  meaning  she  had 
endeavoured  to  give  his  words ;  but  now  she 
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saw  it,  and  her  pride  came  to  her  aid  instantly. 
Sha  crushed  out  every  thought  in  a  moment  that 
tended  to  increase  her  regret  at  not  having  seen 
him  that  afternoon ;  at  least  she  thought  she  did. 
But  Dacia  did  not  know  herself,  though  she  felt 
that  there  was  a  change  in  her.  She  felt  no  longer 
a  young  light-hearted  girl ;  she  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  become  a  woman  oppressed  with  some 
care.  She  was  quite  aware  of  this,  but  she  had 
an  excuse  for  it  ready  at  once. 

"  Mamma's  illness,  of  course,  depresses  me-;" 
and  she  would  not  be  wiser.  Better  if  she  had 
never  been. 

The  days  passed — not  rapidly,  but  tranquilly ; 
and  Mrs.  Ewart's  letter  came  explaining  how  it 
was,  she  was  unable  to  fulfil  her  promise  of  being 
with  them  on  the  first-named  Saturday,  but  that 
the  following  one  they  might  expect  her.  Mrs. 
Singleton  was  irritated  at  the  delay.  The  truth 
was,  she  knew  well  enough  that  when  Mrs.  Ewart 
arrived,  she  would,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not, 
send  for  the  doctor  and  insist  on  her  seeing  him, 
which  she  really  longed  now  to  do ;  but  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  tell  Dacia  so,  having  stood  out 
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obstinately  for  such  a  long  time.  She  wished  to 
get  well ;  she  wished  to  be  about  again ;  and  she 
was  certain  she  could  not  shake  off  the  illness  that 
was  on  her  without  medical  aid. 

Maxwell,  who  had  grown  rather  more  impor- 
tant of  late  than  she  ever  used  to  be,  was  the 
only  one  to  whom  Mrs.  Singleton  had  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  revealed  the  change  that  con- 
tinued indisposition  had  wrought  in  her.  But 
when  Maxwell  ventured  to  say  something  about 
fetching  Monsieur  Lefevre,  Mrs.  Singleton  railed 
at  her  for  a  good  half-hour ;  so  Maxwell  was  more 
cautious  for  the  future,  and  thought  if  her  "  lady" 
liked  dying  better  than  living,  why  it  was  no  busi- 
ness of  hers. 

Dacia  was  also  greatly  disappointed,  though 
not  as  much,  nor  in  the  same  way  she  would  have 
been  even  a  week  ago.  There  was  an  apathy  in 
all  she  did,  and  a  want  of  interest  in  every  thing 
that  happened,  that  was  strangely  at  variance  with 
her  previous  ways. 

She  had  not  yet  seen  Hugh  Mostyn.  On  the 
Sunday  morning  following  her  adventure  she  had 
read  prayers  at  home  to  her  mother;  indeed  she 
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felt  as  if  she  could  never  again  really  pray  in  the 
presence  of  that  man,  whom  she  now  knew  so 
well.  The  thought  of  having  to  listen  to  his 
reading  the  service,  and  then  to  sit  through  a 
long  discourse  on  people's  duty  to  God  and  their 
duty  to  each  other,  from  lips  that  were  not  fit  to 
utter  His  holy  name,  seemed  more  than  she  could 
possibly  do ;  yet  she  knew  that  she  should  miss  a 
certainty  of  seeing  Hugh,  as  he,  she  concluded, 
would  of  course  go;  but  even  that  failed  to  make 
her  entertain  the  idea  at  all  kindly. 

However,  on  the  succeeding  Sunday,  on  her 
mother's  especially  requesting  she  should  go  to  the 
afternoon  service,  she  prepared  to  do  so.  There 
were  comparatively  few  who  went  to  church  at 
that  hour,  so  that  when  Miss  Singleton  entered 
the  room  she  was  not  surprised  to  see  it  nearly 
empty.  There  were  not  more  than  twenty  people 
present,  but  amongst  them  was  Hugh  Mostyn.  At 
the  entrance  she  had  seen  Sancho,  and  greeted 
him.  Poor  Dacia !  She  might  as  well  have 
stayed  at  home,  for  all  the  good  she  did ;  for  pray 
she  could  not.  She  saw  nothing,  and  could  see 
nothing,  but  that  tall,  dark,  stern-looking  man, 
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who  was  well-nigh  all  the  world  to  her.  For  the 
first  time  since  she  had  been  in  Dunkerque  did 
she  find  Mr.  Way's  sermon  brought  too  rapidly 
to  a  conclusion.  Its  subject  she  had  no  notion  of ; 
she  only  knew  his  voice  had  ceased,  and  that  peo- 
ple were  preparing  to  leave  the  church.  She 
managed  to  let  almost  every  one  leave  before  her- 
self. 

"  If  he  does  not  wish  to  speak  to  me,"  thought 
the  poor  child,  "he  can  go  away  now  without 
doing  so." 

She,  however,  raised  her  eyes  as  she  passed 
out  of  the  door  with  an  anxious  longing  hope  he 
might  be  standing  there  waiting  to  see  her — if 
only  to  ask  how  her  mother  was.  Perhaps  that 
commonplace  piece  of  civility  did  induce  him  to 
do  so:  at  all  events  there  he  stood;  and  no  sooner 
did  Dacia  receive  his  cold  formal  greeting  than 
she  wished  herself  at  home  and — alone. 

Why  every  thing  in  life  goes  contrary,  Heaven 
alone  knows ;  but  it  does.  Events  are  like  a  sack 
full  of  padlocks  and  loose  keys ;  the  right  key  never 
comes  to  the  right  lock.  Poor  Dacia  felt  herself 
very  like  a  wrong  key  in  this  case ;  the  meeting 
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was  grating  to  her  feelings,  but  for  the  moment 
pride  came  to  her  aid.  She  became  as  cold  and 
distant  as  Hugh  Mostyn.  himself;  and  having 
answered  his  ceremonious  questions  about  Mrs. 
Singleton,  she  bowed  and  walked  on.  By  the 
time  she  turned  the  comer  of  the  street  her 
heart  was  full,  and  tears  welled  up  to  her  eyes. 
She  hurried  on,  fearing  she  might  meet  some  one 
she  knew,  and  fancying  as  well  that  all  she  passed 
saw  her  sorrow  and  knew  its  cause.  One  is  very 
apt  to  do  that ;  to  fancy  every  one  can  guess  our 
inward  thoughts  and  understand  the  promptings 
of  our  secret  actions.  But  quickly  as  she  walked, 
some  one  behind  her  walked  more  quickly  still, 
and  a  clear  ringing  footstep  kept  distinctly  gaining 
on  her.  A  moment  or  two  more  and  it  was  by 
her  side.  She  knew  it  well:  her  heart's  rapid 
beating  told  her  whose  it  was  before  she  heard  the 
voice ;  and  yet  when  he  spoke  she  appeared  to  start, 
and  look  up  astonished. 

That  was  not  like  honest,  truthful  Dacia  ;  yet, 
considering  deceit  was  not  her  forte,  she  did  this 
little  piece  of  acting  very  naturally — very  well. 

"  You  passed   away  like   a   sunbeam   amidst 
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clouds,  Miss  Singleton,"  said  Hugh  in  a  half-na- 
tural, half-assumed  tone  of  cordiality ;  for  he  was 
not  quite  off  his  stilts  yet,  though  Dacia  mounting 
hers  had  brought  him  down  a  little. 

The  sad  expression  about  the  mouth  and  the 
brimming  eyes  were  not  so  easily  cast  off  as  the 
astonished  look  was  assumed,  and  the  Consul  saw 
it  all  at  a  glance.  Then  instantly  he  became  him- 
self,— his  own  true,  warm-hearted  self;  not  the  cold, 
indifferent,  suspecting  man  of  the  world  that  he  had 
nearly  become  from  second  nature,  and  that  all 
who  did  not  occasionally  see  him,  as  Dacia  had 
done,  when  real  feeling  was  stirred  up  within  him, 
believed  him  to  be. 

"  I  was  intending  to  inflict  a  visit  on  you  this 
afternoon.  May  I  stiU  do  so?"  He  spoke  very 
gently — almost  penitently. 

"  Mamma  is  not  yet  able  to  leave  her  room, 
and  sees  no  visitors,"  was  Miss  Singleton's  some- 
what ungracious  reply ;  but  then  she  was  put  out — 
put  out  first  by  Mostyn,  and  secondly,  and  still 
more  so,  by  herself. 

"  Will  you,  then,  let  me  walk  home  with  you, 
and—" 
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"  See  that  I  do  not  wander  off  to  the  Dunes  !" 
added  Dacia,  looking  up  with  a  smile  and  a 
heightened  colour. 

11  Yes,  if  you  like  it  so;  I  do  not  much  care 
how  you  put  it,  provided  I  am  allowed  to  remain 
with  you  a  little  longer.  Mine  is  a  monotonous 
life — a  great  change  from  what  it  has  been  hitherto 
— and  I  sometimes  long  for  a  break  to  it;  and 
talking  to  you,  and  hearing  from  you  of  your  sister 
and  her  friends  and  about  yourself,  is  a  break,  and 
is  a  pleasure  that  you  can  give  me  so  easily,  you 
should  not  give  grudgingly." 

Dacia  looked  up,  both  pained  and  surprised. 
Till  this  moment  Hugh  Mostyn  had  never  directly 
nor  indirectly  alluded  to  his  inner  life  or  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  past  or  present,  and  she  hardly  knew 
in  what  way  to  meet  his  sudden  admission  of  what, 
intuitively,  she  had  for  some  time  felt  conscious. 
Had  she  been  totally  indifferent  to  him,  she  might 
have  made  some  kindly  banale  rejoinder  that  would 
have  answered  the  purposes  of  social  civility  and 
ordinary  interest ;  but  as  it  was,  she  felt  more  than 
she  dared  to  admit  or  was  willing  to  own. 

She  feared  to  ask  questions,  and  rightly  so; 
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for  she  know  enough  of  Mostyn's  character  to  feel 
assured  that  he  would  turn  off  her  inquiries  by 
some  sarcastic  reply,  which  would  pain  her  ;  and, 
moreover,  again  rear  up  that  dreadful  coldness 
that  both  were  so  apt  to  conjure  forth ;  yet  if 
she  remained  silent  altogether,  he  would  either 
take  her  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  him,  or  else 
to  be  incapable  of  meeting  him  on  that  levelising 
ground — sympathy. 

"  I  hardly  thought — "  Dacia  began ;  but  she 
stopped  short,  and  instead  of  giving  vent  to  her 
real  and  natural  ideas,  she  turned  it  off  from  what 
she  was  going  to  say — that  she  did  not  think  her 
affairs  interested  him — to  the  common  remark 
that  when  the  spring  came  it  would  make,  she 
hoped,  every  thing  brighter. 

"  I  do  not  think  seasons  affect  all  things,"  he 
replied  ;  ll  I  wish  they  did ;  but  spring  or  sum- 
mer will  hardly  affect  my  lone,  dull  existence." 

What  Hugh  Mostyn  was  driving  at,  or  what 
he  wished  to  infer,  or  to  lead  Dacia  to  think  of 
him,  the  Fates  only  could  tell ;  but  he  decidedly 
did  not  think,  and  hardly  could  have  wished,  to 
have  raised  such  thoughts  and  fancies  as  flitted 
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through  her  brain,  causing  an  inward  commotion 
that  was  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  her  usual 
quiet  matter-of-fact  way  of  proceeding. 

"  You  make  your  existence  more  solitary  than 
it  need  be,"  said  Dacia  after  a  few  minutes'  pause, 
during  which  she  brought  her  obstreperous  heart 
down  from  thumping  to  beating  order.  "  You 
are,  I  am  sure,  able  to  have  plenty  of  society,  if 
you  would  but  accept  one -half  the  invitations  you 
receive.  I  am  constantly  hearing  of  the  way  you 
keep  aloof;  and  you  have,  I  assure  you,  a  fair 
share  of  the  English  quality — pride — imputed  to 
you  by  the  Dunkerquoises." 

"  Have  I?  Well,  perhaps  I  do  not  stand  alone 
in  that  respect  here.  I  think  some  one  else  be- 
sides myself  is  accused  of  that  British  failing,  is 
there  not  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  mamma,"  replied  Dacia. 
"  At  first  I  think  it  was  so ;  but  she  is  not  so 
bad  as  she  used  to  be,"  she  continued  with  a 
smile. 

"  There  are  hopes,  then,  of  me.  However,  I 
did  not  mean  Mrs.  Singleton,  but  Mrs.  Single- 
ton's daughter.  But  do  not  look  so  astounded; 
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never  mind,  I  won't  dispute  the  point  with  you. 
But  tell  me,  Miss  Singleton,  do  you  really  think 
that  society,  and  such  society  as  we  have  here, 
is  calculated  to  increase  one's  daily  amount  of 
happiness,  or  to  diminish  any  sorrow — not  a  tem- 
porary or  trifling  one,  that  any  distraction  might 
perhaps  remove — but  one  that  is  cruel  and  crush- 
ing in  its  effects  ?" 

"  I  am  not  fitted  to  argue  that  point.  I  have 
had  but  one  sorrow  in  my  life,  and  that  was  my 
dear  father's  death." 

"Ah,  there  are  worse  sorrows  than  death, 
Miss  Singleton !  Believe  me,  that  death,  in  com- 
parison with  others  I  could  name  to  you,  but  will 
not,  is  slight,  and  passes  away  with  time." 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  or  do  any  thing  to  re- 
move yours,"  exclaimed  Dacia  quickly,  but  earn- 
estly. 

"  Would  to  God  you  could !" 

She  hardly  heard  his  words ;  they  were  mut- 
tered rather  than  spoken,  and  I  think  were  not 
even  meant  for  her  to  hear.  They  were  close  to 
the  house  now,  and  Hugh  held  out  his  hand  to 
bid  her  good-bye. 
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"  I  thought  you  were  intending  to  pay  us  a 
visit ;  have  you  changed  your  mind  ?  Won't 
you  come  in  ?" 

If  any  one  had  changed,  it  seemed  more  to 
be  Miss  Singleton  than  Mostyn. 

"  Not  now — not  to-day.  I  will  call  very  soon, 
if  you  will  allow  me." 

He  walked  slowly  away,  and  Dacia  went  in 
with  a  lighter  heart  than  she  had  carried  for  many 
days.  Yet  not  on  this  account  must  it  be  sup- 
posed that  she  was  indifferent  to  the  sorrows  that 
seemed  to  be  weighing  Hugh  Mostyn  down  :  far 
from  it ;  she  made  his  grief  her  own ;  but  she 
was  human,  and  she  loved  him.  Not  a  passing 
fancy ;  but  she  loved  him  with  all  the  strength 
of  her  heart  and  soul ;  and  now  she  had  had  the 
hope  again  fanned  into  life  that  he,  too,  cared  for 
her.  She  felt  instinctively  that  to  no  one  else 
in  all  Dunkerque  would  he  have  spoken  of  him 
self  as  he  had  done  to  her  that  afternoon.  She 
thought  over  every  word  he  had  said — she  re- 
membered every  expression  that  passed  over  his 
handsome  face,  not  a  thing  escaped  her  recol- 
lection ;  and  when  she  came  to  think  over  what 
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her  own  remarks  had  consisted  of,  she  felt  terribly 
annoyed  at  what  she  considered  her  stupidity. 

There  is  nothing  so  provoking  as  to  feel  one 
has  lost  an  opportunity ;  and  Miss  Singleton  con- 
sidered she  had  decidedly  done  so  in  her  home- 
ward walk  that  afternoon  with  Hugh  Mostyn. 
She  might — had  she  but  collected  together  the 
senses  his  appearance  had  scattered  to  the  winds 
— have  said  something  soothing  and  comforting 
to  him ;  she  might  even  have  induced  him  to  havo 
confided  his  sorrow  to  her,  which  she  felt  certain 
would  have  been  the  right  way  to  lessen  its  seve- 
rity. She  resolved,  if  again  the  chance  presented 
itself,  to  bring  the  conversation  round  to  her  sister, 
and  from  her  to  her  friend  the  Countess  Langen, 
and  so  to  see  if  she  really  was,  as  she  had  once 
fancied,  in  any  way  mixed  up  in  the  mystery  of 
his  life. 

"  Miss  Singleton,  your  mamma  wants  you, 
if  you  please,  miss,"  said  Maxwell,  appearing  at 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  interrupting  Dacia 
in  her  day-dream. 

"  Why,  Dacia,  where  have  you  been  ?  It's 
just  five  o'clock,  and  I  am  sure  church  must  have 
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been  out  long  ago.  I  never  knew  any  one  so 
selfish  and  indifferent  to  otlier  people's  wishes  as 
you  are  in  my  life.  You  think  110  more  of  leaving 
me  the  whole  day  by  myself  than  if  I  were  in 
robust  health,  and  able  to  go  about  and  amuse 
myself,  whilst  I  have  been  lying  here  in  pain  and 
solitude,"  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  as  her  daughter 
entered  her  room,  still  with  her  bonnet  and  cloak 
on. 

li  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  I've  never  been  out  of 
the  room !"  struck  in  Maxwell. 

"  You  have,  I  suppose,"  continued  Mrs.  Single- 
ton, not  hearing,  or  not  choosing  to  hear,  her 
maid's  remark,  il  been  amusing  yourself  by  chat- 
tering and  gossiping  with  all  the  people  of  the 
place." 

Mrs.  Singleton  spoke  in  a  whining,  lachrymose 
tone,  and  inhaling  her  smelling  salts  between 
every  four  or  five  words,  as  if  the  exertion  of 
speaking  was  more  than  she  could  bear  without 
their  aid. 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  I  have  not  been  any  where ; 
I  came  straight  home  from  church,"  replied 
Dacia. 
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"  Then  why  did  you  not  take  off  your  things 
and  come  in  here  at  once  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.     I  did  not  think  of  it." 

"  0  no,  of  course  not ;  you  never  think  of 
any  thing  but  yourself!" 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you,  mamma, 
when  I  have  taken  my  things  off?" 

"  If  you  choose." 

In  a  few  minutes  Dacia  was  sitting  by  her 
mother's  side,  reading  in  a  clear  but  soft  voice 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  she  stopped,  for  Mrs.  Singleton  had  fallen 
asleep.  Dacia  was  not  sorry  ;  she  could  not  con- 
trol her  thoughts  sufficiently  to  read  with  any 
proper  degree  of  attention ;  and  now  that  she 
could  again  indulge  in  giving  them  full  play  to 
wander  as  they  liked,  she  did  so,  letting  them 
travel  over  dangerous  but  pleasant  ground,  and 
doing  what  in  imagination  is  so  easy,  in  reality 
so  difficult — steering  clear  of  all  rocks  and  shoals, 
avoiding  all  dark  clouds  by  casting  them  in  the 
rear,  and  leaving  nothing  but  clear  water  and 
bright  sunshine  in  view,  with  Hugh  Mostyn  as 
the  only  living  thing  in  the  foreground. 
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He  was  her  world  now,  and  she  began  to  have 
her  eyes  opened  to  the  fact.  Why  did  he  not 
keep  to  his  good  resolutions,  and  avoid  the 
danger  he  had  discovered  to  exist  ?  Is  it  so  very 
difficult  to  do  right  —  so  very  difficult  to  resist 
wrong?  I  suppose  so,  or  sin  would  not  be  so 
rife  in  this  world. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FOUND  DROWNED. 

THE  ball,  intended  as  an  honour  and  welcome  to 
the  Consul,  had,  after  all,  been  postponed,  from  one 
cause  and  another,  till  the  middle  of  February;  but 
at  last  the  night  came,  and  with  it — as  usual  on 
such  occasions — many  contre-temps  and  some  few 
pleasures  unanticipated.  Amongst  the  former 
was  Dacia  Singleton's  inability  to  be  present,  and 
Leonie  Hervieu  not  receiving  a  bouquet  she  had 
fully  expected  from  Monsieur  Beauregard,  and 
young  Hervieu's  disgust  at  hearing  the  "  Rose  of 
Dunkerque"  would  not  be  there,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  Hugh  Mostyn's  disappointment  on  the 
same  score. 

Amongst  the  latter,  however,  Dacia  had  her 
small  share ;  for  she  received  a  bouquet  she  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect,  but  which  nevertheless 
brought  a  bright  colour  to  her  cheek  and  a  happy 
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smile  to  her  face  when  it  was  given  into  her 
hands,  for  with  it  was  a  slip  of  paper  with  "  Mr. 
Mostyn's  compliments "  written  on  it.  I  think 
perhaps  of  the  two  the  bit  of  paper  was  most 
treasured.  It  was  a  strange  taste  to  display,  for 
the  flowers  were  very  beautiful ;  but  so  it  was. 

"  I  wish  I  could  let  him  know  I  am  not 
going,"  thought  Dacia;  "he  might  call  perhaps, 
if  lie  knew  it.  He  promised  to  call  soon  again, 
yet  he  has  not  been  for  days  and  days." 

She  went  into  her  mother's  room  with  the 
flowers  in  her  hand.  u  Mamma,  these  will  brighten 
your  room  a  little,  and  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to 
look  at.  Are  they  not  beautiful  ?" 

11  Where  did  you  get  them  ?  Who  sent  them 
tome?" 

"  Mr.  Mostyn  sent  them  to  me.  I  suppose  he 
thought  I  was  going  to  the  ball  to-night." 

"  Such  nonsense,  sending  flowers  to  you !  Be- 
sides, I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
thought  of  me  a  little,  and  not  have  imagined  you 
could  go  to  a  ball  with  me  in  this  state." 

"  But  if  Mum  could  have  come  over,  I  might 
have  gone,  you  know,  mamma." 
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"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  would  have 
been  most  improper  for  you  to  have  done  such  a 
thing ;  but  you  don't  care  one  bit  how  you  behave 
to  me  or  slight  me ;  you  think  of  yourself  and 
your  own  wishes  ;  and  provided  they  are  all  grati- 
fied, you  are  heedless  of  all  and  every  one  be- 
sides." 

"Shah1  I  put  the  flowers  here,  mamma?"  said 
Daeia,  placing  them  on  the  table  near  her  mo- 
ther's bed. 

"  No ;  take  them  away ;  the  scent  from  them 
is  so  strong,  it  will  make  me  sick." 

Poor  Dacia !  she  took  up  her  flowers ;  and  as 
she  went  out  of  the  room  with  them,  she  held  them 
close  to  her,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  slight  her 
mother  had  treated  them  with.  Though  she  was 
vexed  at  her  mother's  rejection  of  them,  she  was 
thoroughly  pleased  to  have  them  all  to  herself,  and 
to  be  able  to  decorate  the  drawing-room  with 
them.  Besides,  should  Hugh  Mostyn  call,  she 
would  wish  him  to  see  them — see  how  she  would 
care  for  them,  and  by  tending  them  well,  prolong 
their  freshness  and  beauty. 

It  was  a  terribly  dreary  evening  for  Dacia ;  she 
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thought  it  about  the  longest  she  had  ever  passed. 
Her  mother  she  fancied  more  captious  than  ever  ; 
or  it  might  have  been  imagination,  from  being 
herself  out  of  sorts.  She  was  sitting  near  the 
lamp  working,  Mrs.  Singleton  lying  outside  the 
bed — which  was  the  nearest  approach  to  her  get- 
ting up  for  several  weeks — drinking  tea. 

"  Has  Mr.  Way  called  lately,  Dacia?" 

"  No,  mamma." 

"  When  was  he  here  last  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  try.  Do  put  away 
that  work ;  it  fidgets  me  to  see  you  wasting  your 
time  with  such  uselessness  !" 

"  It  amuses  me,  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
If  I  read,  you  say  it  is  selfish  of  me  to  do  so ;  if  I 
write,  you  say  the  scraping  of  the  pen  on  the 
paper  annoys  you  ;  so  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  Dacia 
looked  up  as  she  in  despair  asked  the  question. 

"  Why,  work,  if  you  like,  but  not  at  such  stuff 
as  that ;  when  it  is  finished,  it  wih1  not  look  half  as 
nice  as  a  piece  of  common  carpet.  Besides,  I  can- 
not afford  to  have  things* of  that  sort  mounted; 
therefore  it  becomes  doubly  useless.  If  you  were 
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to  embroider  yourself  collars,  there  would  be  some 
sense  in  it'* 

"  I  don't  see  that  there  would  be  much  more 
than  in  doing  this ;  for  if  this  is  never  made  use 
of,  no  more  would  the  collars  be.  You  know  I 
never  wear  embroidery." 

"  But  I  do.  That  is  nothing,  though ;  I  hardly 
expect  you  would  ever  take  the  trouble  to  do  any 
thing  for  me." 

"  Really,  mamma,  I  wish  you  would  not  talk 
so ;  you  know  very  well  I  am  willing  to  do  all  I 
can  for  you.  I  am  sure  I  will  work  you  a  collar, 
if  you  wish  it — that  is,  as  well  as  I  can." 

"  0  no  ;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  any  thing 
for  me  against  your  liking.  I  should  never  hear 
the  last  of  it,  if  you  did." 

Dacia  made  no  reply  ;  she  knew  it  would  only 
add  to  the  discord;  besides,  she  was  more  apt, 
latterly  especially,  to  be  silent  when  put  out  than 
to  talk. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  hear  to-morrow  or  next 
day  when  your  aunt  really  is  coming,"  said  Mrs. 
Singleton,  after  some  few  minutes'  pause. 

"  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure.     I  cannot  think  why 
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she  has  not  explained  more  clearly  the  reason  of 
the  delay;  she  is  generally  so  open  and  explicit 
in  all  she  says." 

"  Like  most  other  people,  she  can  be  mysterious 
when  it  suits  her." 

i(  I  only  hope  that  it  has  not  been  illness  de- 
taining her." 

"  Illness  !  I  never  knew  your  aunt  to  have  as 
much  as  a  finger-ache  in  her  life ;  she  will  never 
be  ill." 

"  I  trust  not ;  but  I  don't  see  why  she  never 
will  be  because  she  never  has  been." 

a  You  never  see  any  thing  that  does  not  suit 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Singleton  snappishly. 

There  was  another  pause  ;  this  time  broken  by 
Dacia,  who  with  a  sigh  said,  "  They  are  dancing 
away,  I  suppose,  now ;  and  every  one  thoroughly 
enjoying  themselves.  How  I  wish  I  was  there 
too !" 

a  Any  where  rather  than  with  your  poor  sick 
mother.  0,  Dacia,  you  need  not  grudge  me  the 
little  time  you  give  me !" 

"  I  don't  grudge  you  any  thing,  mamma;  but 
I  should  like  to  have  gone  to  the  ball." 
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"  You  are  much  better  where  you  are ;  far 
better  for  you  to  go  to  your  bed  at  a  moderate 
hour  than  sitting  up  half  the  night — to  say  nothing 
of  the  way  I  should  have  been  disturbed,  had  you 
gone." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Babette 
appeared. 

"  Dear  me,  Babette,  what  do  you  want  at  this 
hour  ?  How  very  inconsiderate  you  are !  You  for- 
get how  ill  I  am,  and  that  any  sudden  noise,  or 
any  one  coming  in  unexpectedly,  makes  me  feel 
quite  upset." 

"  Madame,"  began  Babette,  who  appeared  ten 
times  more  upset  than  her  mistress,  "  I  am  very 
sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  I — I  came  to  ask  if—- 
if—" 

"  Surely  you  can  put  off  asking  what  you  want 
till  the  morning.  Go  away,  Babette,  now,  and 
come  to-morrow.  Why,  it  must  be  nearly  ten 
o'clock !" 

"  0,  madame,  to-morrow  won't  do ;  I  want 
to  go  to — ;"  and  here  the  poor  girl  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Dacia,  are  you  going  to  sit  there   in  that 
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calm  indifferent  manner,  and  leave  me  to  be  sub- 
ject to  all  this  excitement  ?  Why  don't  you  get 
up  and  go  into  another  room  with  Babette,  and 
see  what  she  wants.  I  believe  you  want  to  kill 
me — I  really  do  !" 

Mrs.  Singleton  passed  her  fine  soft  cambric 
handkerchief  over  her  face,  and  then -taking  her 
smelling-bottle  began  to  inhale  its  contents  with 
closed  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Babette  ?"  asked  Miss 
Singleton,  not  in  the  most  conciliatory  of  tones. 
u  What  in  the  world  made  you  go  into  mamma's 
room  at  this  time  ?  If  you  wanted  any  thing,  you 
could  have  asked  to  speak  to  me.  What  is  it 
you  want  ?" 

"  0,  mademoiselle,  I — I  am  in  great  distress ; 
my  mother  is  very  ill,  and  wants  to  see  me — may 
I  go?" 

"  Your  mother,  Babette !  I  thought  your 
mother  was  dead." 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  my — real  mother  is  dead; 
but  it's  the  old  woman  who  brought  me  up,  and 
that  I  always  called  mother — she's  very  ill.  0, 
mademoiselle,  let  me  go  directly — directly,  please!" 
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"  You  must  go,  of  course,  if  that  is  the  case  ; 
but  it  is  veiy  late  for  you  to  go  to-night.  How 
far  does  she  live  from  here  ?" 

11  Just  beyond  Rosendale,  mademoiselle." 

"  But  you  can  never  go  there  and  back  at 
this  hour." 

"I  will  sleep  there,  if  you  think  madame  will 
permit  me." 

"  Well,  I  think  that  will  be  the  best  thing 
for  you  to  do." 

So  Babette  went;  and  soon  after  the  house 
was  shut  up  for  the  night,  and  all  in  it  retired 
to  rest.  But  Dacia  was  wakeful ;  her  thoughts 
would  wander  to  the  ball-room ;  they  would  fly 
to  where  her  heart  was ;  and  her  imagination 
pictured  Hugh  Mostyn  devoting  himself  to  Leonio 
Hervieu,  hitherto  the  prettiest  girl  in  Dunkerque. 

She  would,  or  might  have  been,  satisfied; 
had  she  seen  him  as  he  was  at  the  moment  she 
was  conjuring  up  torments  for  herself.  You, 
reader,  can  take  a  glance  at  him.  He  was 
leaning  with  his  back  against  the  wah1  in  a  small 
room  off  the  one  where  the  dancing  was  going 
on ;  his  arms  folded,  and  a  cold  indifferent  look 
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on  his  face.  His  thoughts  were  evidently  far 
from  the  scene  before  "him;  for  when  Mrs.  Meri- 
vale,  as  she  was  passing  by,  stopped  to  speak 
to  him,  he  gave  a  slight  start,  and  begging  her 
pardon,  asked  what  she  had  said. 

"  Simply  that  you  are  not  doing  your  duty," 
she  replied. 

"How  so?" 

"  Why,  instead  of  dancing,  you  do  not  even 
show  yourself  in  the  room  where  it  is  going  on  ; 
but  you  have  stood  here,  I  verily  believe,  from 
the  moment  you  arrived." 

"  I  believe  I  have,"  he  replied  listlessly. 
"  What  ought  I  to  do,  Mrs.  Merivale?" 

"  Dance,  to  be  sure  !" 

u  I  never  dance." 

"Well,  then,  go  and  talk  to  people." 

"  I  have  nothing  amusing  to  say  ;  I  am  afraid 
I  should  bore  any  one  dreadfully.  It  is  best 
under  those  circumstances  to  remain  silent,  is 
it  not  ?" 

"  I  give  you  up,  Mr.  Mostyn.  It  is  hopeless, 
I  see,  to  attempt  making  you  more  sociable ;" 
and  Mrs.  Merivale  walked  awav. 
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(i  I  suppose  it  is,"  thought  Hugh  Mostyn  to 
himself.  "  Yet  I  would  give  worlds  if  I  could 
shake  off  this  apathy  in  almost  every  thing.  There 
is  but  one  feeling  that  has  been  roused  within  me 
here,  and  that  I  must  crush  out.  It  is  cruel ! 
Why  have  I  been  selected  amongst  all  mankind 
to  be  doomed  to  such  an  existence  as  mine  is, 
and  must  ever  be  !" 

"  Ha,  Mr.  Mostyn  !  how  d'ye  do?  Don't  Con- 
suls dance,  any  more  than  parsons  ?  It's  damned 
hard  on  us,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Eeally,  sir,"  replied  Mostyn  to  the  gigantic 
form,  whose  interruption  he  by  no  means  appre- 
ciated, "  I  think  you  might  dance  with  impu- 
nity ;  you  would  scarcely  draw  forth  a  remark 
in  consequence,  for  no  one  would  be  surprised." 
And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  Ccnsul  turned 
round  and  walked  away. — "  I  feel  as  if  I  dared 
not  trust  myself  within  arm's-length1  of  that 
fellow,"  was  his  inward  reflection,  "  or  I  should 
do  him  some  bodily  injury,  the  insolent  black- 
guard !" 

"  I  will  pay  him  off  yet,  the  conceited  puppy  I" 
was  Mr.  Way's  remark,  glancing  at  his  watch  at 
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the  moment ;  and  seeing  it  was  very  nearly  two 
o'clock,  lie  thought  it  time  to  take  his  departure. 

It  was  a  brilliant  night.  The  moon  was  nearly 
at  her  full,  and  the  stars  shining  out  with  the 
clearness  frost  generally  produces ;  the  sky  looked 
almost  black,  they  were  so  bright.  Yet  it  was 
not  very  cold ;  the  air  felt  fresh,  but  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind.  Mr.  Way  put  on  his  over- 
coat ;  and  then,  with  huge  strides,  he  walked  to- 
wards his  house.  He  was  passing  down  a  small 
side  street,  which  led  him  into  his  own,  when  he 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  a  crowd  assembled. 
It  was  an  unusual  hour  for  such  an  occurrence, 
especially  in  so  quiet  and  regular  a  place  as  Dun- 
kerque ;  and,  as  he  approached,  he  perceived  it 
was  moving  slowly  and  quietly  towards  him  ;  but, 
before  coming  up  to  it,  it  turned  sharply  off  to 
the  left. 

Two  men  were  following  at  a  few  paces  behind 
the  others ;  and  Mr.  Way  was  able,  by  quicken- 
ing his  walk,  to  overtake  them,  and  inquire  the 
cause  of  the  assemblage. 

"  A  poor  woman  was  found  drowned  in  the 

piece  of  water  just  outside  the  gates,  and  they 
VOL.  IT.  L 
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are  carrying  the   body  to   the   hospital   for   the 
night." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  who  is  she  ?"  asked  the  parson. 
"  We  don't  know."  • 
"  Is  she  young  ?" 

"  Well,  Monsieur  had  better  come  on  and  see 
for  himself,"  was  the  man's  reply ;  and  so  Mon- 
sieur did. 

It  was  surely  something  more  than  common 
curiosity  that  would  induce  a  man  returning  home 
from  a  ball  at  two  in  the  morning  to  follow  with  a 
dozen  other  people  the  corpse  of  some  unfortunate 
suicide — if  suicide  it  was — to  a  hospital,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  poor  creature  was  young  or 
old.  And  Mr.  Way  was  not  renowned  for  a 
tender  heart ;  yet  he  could  not  resist  an  undefined 
something  which  urged  him  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  that  small  sad  procession. 

It  was  not  far  to  go;  five  minutes  brought 
them  to  the  large  green  wooden  doors,  which  had 
been  closed  already  for  some  hours.  The  night- 
bell  was  rang  ;  and  a  few  murmured  words  passed 
between  the  foremost  men  in  the  crowd  and  the 
porter,  when  the  latter,  muttering  some  remark 
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about  people  never  having  any  consideration  for 
others,  and  that  they  might  have  left  the  body 
where  it  was  found  till  the  •  morning,  swung  open 
the  door,  and  admitted  the  men  with  their  dripping 
burden.  Others  tried  to  pass,  but  they  were  in- 
stantly and  peremptorily  prevented.  Mr.  Way, 
however,  made  an  endeavour  to  get  in ;  and  sue-: 
ceeded  in  pushing  every  one  aside  for  that  purpose. 
He  represented  who  he  was,  and  was  allowed  in 
consequence  to  enter. 

The  great  door  was  immediately  closed  behind 
them,  and  then  the  porter,  with  a  guttering, 
flickering  tallow-candle  in  hand,  led  the  way  into  a 
small  room  close  at  hand,  with  no  other  furniture 
than  a  couple  of  wooden  chairs  and  a  long  deal 
table.  On  this  the  dead  body  of  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  laid ;  and  as  the  covering  was  thrown 
back  from  her  face,  and  the  porter  held  the  candle 
so  as  to  cast  as  much  light  on  it  as  it  would  give, 
Mr.  Way  suddenly  exclaimed, 

"  My  God— it  is  she  !" 

None  present  understood  him ;  but  on  hearing 
his  voice  in  a  tone  that  was  likely  to  arrest  atten- 
tion, they  turned  their  eyes  from  the  pale  face  of 
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the  unhappy  woman  to  his.  The  tall,  heavy  figure 
of  the  parson  was  bent  down":  his  eyes,  starting 
from  his  head,  were  fixed  on  the  terrible  picture 
before  him.  His  massive  frame  shook,  and  his  legs 
seemed  to  refuse  him  support ;  his  mouth  slightly 
opened,  yet  without  uttering  another  word ;  he 
was  almost  as  dreadful  to  look  on  as  the  drowned 
woman.  His  face  was  hardly  less  ghastly-looking 
than  hers  ;  and  the  working  of  the  features  in 
speechless  agony  perhaps  rendered  him  altogether 
more  horrible  to  gaze  at.  It,  however,  was  but  mo- 
mentary. Instantly  the  inquiries  of  those  present 
roused  him  from  the  wild  horror  he  was  enduring. 

"  Monsieur  knows  her  ?"  almost  simultaneously 
asked  the  man  belonging  to  the  house  and  those 
who  had  borne  the  body  there. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  her  !  Why,  I  murdered 
her !  Get  away,  all  of  you — get  away,  do  you 
hear !  she  belongs  to  me  ! — to  me — I  tell  you,  she 
is — she  is — 0  God  !  I  never  believed  she  would 
doit!" 

Mr.  Way  when  he  first  replied  was  evidently 
incapable  of  thoroughly  knowing  what  he  said. 
He  threw  his  arms  about — he  pushed  the  men 
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violently  aside;  but  after  the  first  burst  of  un- 
governable despair,  he  threw  himself  down  on 
his  knees,  and  resting  his  head  on  the  cold  wet 
corpse,  his  nerves  gave  way,  and  he  shed  bitter 
tears — his  whole  body  convulsed  with  the  anguish 
of  the  moment. 

For  a  minute  the  bystanders  seemed  com- 
pletely silenced,  when  the  porter — who  doubtless 
was  thinking  of  his  disturbed  rest,  and  longing  to 
get  back  to  his  bed — exclaimed, 

"Allans,  monsieur,  this  won't  do.  If  you 
killed  the  girl,  it's  rather  late  to  cry  over  it.  Any 
way,  you  must  get  up  from  there,  and  I  must  send 
for  the  police  and  give  you  in  charge. — One  of 
you  men  go  to  the  door,  and  give  two  whistles — 
some  of  them  will  soon  answer  it — and  we  will 
get  rid  of  that  matter." 

The  parson  was  now  thoroughly  brought  to 
his  senses;  no  doubt  this  order  was  enough  to 
do  so. 

"  I  kill  her !  What  the  furies  do  you  mean?" 
he  shouted  out  in  a  stentorian  voice,  and  getting 

'  O  O 

up  instantly.  He  looked  any  thing  at  that  mo- 
ment but  a  pleasant  person  to  have  aught  inimical 
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to  do  with.  So  seemingly  thought  the  men  wlu- 
had  been  requested  to  seek  those  who  would  take 
him  in  charge,  and  who  now  remained  still. 

"  Why,  you  accused  yourself !  That's  all  I 
know  about  it,"  said  the  porter. 

Mr.  Way  looked  confounded;  but  knowing 
the  utter  follv  of  the  accusation,  he  did  not  care. 

tf 

But  what  he  did  care  for,  and  what  he  full  well 
knew  he  had  involved  himself  in  by  losing  his 
presence  of  mind,  was  the  inquiry  that  would  be 
instituted  concerning  the  death. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  asked  one  of  the  men  pre- 
sent. 

But  Mr.  Way  did  not  answer.  There  was  a 
short  silence,  when  the  porter,  tired  of  standing 
any  longer,  said :  "  Now  you  may  all  go.  You, 
Monsieur,  we  know  where  to  find,  so  you  may  go 
too  ;  and  if  there  is  nothing  wrong,  you  won't  be 
troubled."  And  as  quickly  as  he  could  he  closed 
the  door  on  their  backs. 

Mr.  Way,  with  his  head  bent  down,  walked 
slowly  homewards.  Two  of  the  men  who  were 
present  when  he  spoke  so  unguardedly  watched 
him  to  his  door,  and  then  went  their  own  way. 
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Few  men,  however  bad  they  may  be,  but  what 
have  some  green  spot  in  their  otherwise  barren 
hearts,  that  will  show  itself  still  fresh  if  circum- 
stances occur  calculated  to  uncover  it.  So  it  was 
with  the  big  parson  of  Dunkerque.  He  was  totally 
devoid  of  honour ;  truth  rarely  passed  his  lips,  if 
falsehood  suited  his  object  better ;  self  was  the 
only  consideration  of  his  life ;  to  live  in  as  much 
ease  and  comfort  as  he  coidd  was  his  chief  aim ; 
to  sacrifice  others  to  his  whims  and  fancies  was 
an  every-day  occurrence.  But,  now  he  had  met 
with  a  shock  that  made  him  shiver  to  the  core. 
Remorse  struck  with  its  sharpest  weapon ;  and  the 
reckless  seducer  would  have  given  his  broad  right 
hand  to  have  undone  the  fearful  work  of  that 
night. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  Dunkerque 
on  the  following  day,  but  chiefly  at  Mrs.  Single- 
ton's house.  There  all  the  good  people  of  the 
town  flocked  for  news.  It  was  soon  learnt  that 
the  poor  creature  whose  body  had  been  found 
drowned  was  no  other  than  Babette — the  Single- 
tons' servant.  Babette,  who,  when  last  seen  alive, 
was  tearfully  asking  leave  of  her  young  mistress 
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to  go  and  see  her  sick  relative.  No  one  had  seen 
her  after  that — that  sorry  request  was  the  last  she 
ever  uttered  to  human  ears;  she  made  another 
perhaps — one  to  her  Maker,  when,  in  the  moment 
of  frenzy  and  despair,  she  herself  took  away  the 
life  He  gave  her :  may  that  have  been  granted  ! 
God  is  more  merciful  and  forgiving  than  man. 

Poor  Babette  !  She  was,  like  many  others,  too 
weak  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  those  who,  of  all 
others,  should  have  been  the  ones  to  shield  and 
protect  her — her  own  family.  She  knew  that 
her  brother,  who  kept  a  small  shop  in  the  town, 
would  never  see  her  again,  if  he  learnt  the  tale  of 
her  dishonour  ;  her  sister  too,  in  service  like  her- 
self, might  lose  her  place.  People  are  very  glad 
to  throw  a  stone  sometimes  at  those  who  merely 
bear  the  reflection  of  disgrace  through  the  acts  of 
their  relatives ;  but,  to  do  them  justice,  they  are 
just  as  ready  to  give  honour  where  honour  is  due, 
from  the  same  cause.  So  Babette,  when  she  knew 
she  could  keep  her  secret  no  longer,  and  when 
she  found  the  limp  reed  she  alone  had  to  trust  to, 
the  moment  she  attempted  to  lean  against  it,  bent 
down  till  it  became  worse  than  useless — for  it  in- 
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creased  her  difficulties — she  resolved  to  take  the 
fearful  step  that  led  to  so  fatal  a  termination  of  her 
earthly  troubles. 

In  sorry  truth,  she  might  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  put  trust  and  expect  firm  support  from 
a  blade  of  grass  as  from  John  Way. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MR.  WAY  TAKES  HIS  DEPARTURE. 

IT  was  the  end  of  February  before  Mrs.  Ewart 
arrived  in  Dunkerque.     One  thing  after  another 

connected  with  the  Moncrieffes  detained  her  ;  then 
i 

two  or  three  little  matters  of  her  own  interfered. 
Cis  had  been  most  obstinate  and  perverse ;  she 
would  not  see  that  she  had  done  any  thing  but 
what  was  natural  for  one  whose  husband  was  so 
disagreeable ;  and  she  aggravated  James  Mon- 
crieffe  to  such  an  extent  at  times  that,  but  for 
his  foolish  love  for  her,  he  could  not  have  borne 
it.  But  Mrs.  Ewart  felt  that  if  she  left  them 
alone  before  she  had  thoroughly  placed  them  on 
the  right  groove,  and  so  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  get  off  it  again,  the  chances  were  that  all  the 
trouble  she  had  taken,  and  all  the  expense  she- 
had  incurred,  would  be  utterly  thrown  away. 

But  now  she  felt  duty  called  her  to  the  other 
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side  of  the  water ;  and  after  administering  a  due 
dose  of  advice  to  the  weak  husband  and  the  silly 
wife,  the  good  creature  started  on  her  other  errand 
of  kindness  and  usefulness,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  her  heart  went  with  her  on  this  expe- 
dition. She  longed  to  see  her  darling  again  ;  she 
longed  to  see  those  large  blue  eyes  beaming  with 
welcome  and  love  for  her;  for  she  knew  how 
much  and  often  Dncia  had  wished  for  her ;  but 
she  never  knew  to  what  an  extent  the  poor  girl 
had  at  moments  craved  for  a  kindly  word,  and 
for  one  to  whom  she  might  pour  forth  some  of 
the  plaints  with  which  her  heart  seemed  over- 
flowing. It  was  always  the  same  question  she 
asked  hergelf ;  always  the  same  enigma  she  tried 
to  solve, — why,  if  Hugh  Mostyn  really  loved  her, 
he  did  not  tell  her  so  ? 

His  manner  at  times,  his  words,  the  very  tone 
of  his  voice,  spoke  of  an  earnest  sincerity  that  she 
could  not  doubt ;  but  then  there  were  moments 
when  his  cold,  stern,  and  sometimes  reserved 
manner  sent  a  chill  to  her  heart.  Like  the  cold 
grasp  of  death,  it  took  away  all  hope,  and  left 
nothing  but  blank  despair. 
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A  month  of  this  wearing,  uneasy  life  had  made 
a  change  in  her,  that  her  aunt  noticed  and  com- 
mented on  as  soon  as  she  saw  her;  but  that  was 
not  the  moment  for  Dacia  to  lay  bare  her  secret 
sorrow,  and  so  she  met  the  remark  by  alluding 
to  her  anxiety  about  her  mother — an  excuse  well 
accepted  at  the  time,  for  in  truth  Mrs.  Singleton 
was  very  far  from  mending ;  and  Lefevre,  the 
dreaded  French  doctor,  had,  notwithstanding  her 
endeavours  to  ward  off  the  moment,  been  called 
to  the  invalid's  aid. 

He  was  brought  in  contact  with  her  by  acci- 
dent at  first,  arising  from  the  inquiries  touching 
the  death  of  poor  Babette,  which  had  taken  place 
immediately  after  that  occurrence,  and  which  ne- 
cessitated his  calling  with  other  officials  at  Mrs. 
Singleton's  house.  Mrs.  Singleton,  however,  being 
confined  to  her  room,  was  spared  giving  her 
trifling  evidence  before  any  one  but  her  daughter 
and  M.  Lefevre ;  and  after  that  much-abhorred 
man  was  once  bodily  seen,  her  dislike  to  him 
partially,  though  not  entirely,  subsided.  He  had 
heard  from  Chattering  Chorley  what  the  poor 
lady's  chief  weaknesses  were,  and  he  pandered 
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to  them  accordingly ;  and  after  a  few  interviews, 
his  patient  was  so  won  over,  that  she  was  sur- 
prised how  she  ever  could  have  been  so  absurd 
as  to  dislike  him,  or  think  of  preferring  an  Eng- 
lishman to  one  who  had  all  the  suavity  of  manner 
and  pleasing  address  of  a  foreigner.  She  forgot 
to  weigh  his  capabilities ;  that  ceased  to  trouble 
her. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mrs.  Singleton  resembled 
every  other  would-be  invalid,  though  she  was  in 
reality  one  for  the  moment.  She  liked  any  doctor 
who  admitted  her  to  be  a  sufferer ;  and  Monsieur 
Lefevre  did  to  her  heart's  content ;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  cheering  her  up  with  the  promise 
of  a  speedy  recovery,  which  recovery  neverthe- 
less lagged  sadly  on  its  road. 

Miss  Singleton  had  suffered  much  in  conse- 
quence of  the  terrible  fate  of  poor  Babette.  She 
severely  reproached  herself  with  not  having  on 
more  occasions  than  one  striven  to  have  obtained 
her  confidence,  which  she  felt  certain  might  have 
been  gained.  Regrets  were,  however,  vain  now. 
The  poor  girl  was  gone,  and  no  further  good  could 
be  done  her  by  indulging  in  them ;  yet  they  arose,, 
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and  with  them  other  recollections  were  mingled ; 
for,  from  various  evidence  that  had  been  brought 
forth,  it  was  quite  clear  Mr.  Way  had  been  the 
source  of  the  poor  girl's  misery,  setting  aside  his 
own  condemnatory  accusations,  which,  however, 
as  soon  as  the  matter  was  sifted,  were  clearly 
not  criminating  as  far  as  murder  went.  It  was 
proved  by  Babette's  sister  and  others  that  her 
acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  the  British  chap- 
lain had  been  the  cause  of  deep  and  lasting  sorrow 
to  a  young  man — a  Dunkerque  fisherman — to 
whom  she  had  been,  some  three  years  since, 
affianced.  They  were  to  have  been  married  on 
his  return  from  the  North  Seas  the  previous 
autumn ;  but  for  some — to  him  then  incompre- 
hensible, but  now  easily  solved — reason  she  would 
not  consent. 

But  there  was  more  conclusive  evidence  still ; 
the  priest  her  confessor,  he  came  forward  sadly, 
but  not  unreluctantly, — for  a  Roman  Catholic 
will  never  spare  a  Protestant,  if  he  can  aim  a 
well-directed  shot  at  him, — to  state  that  Babette 
had,  on  the  very  afternoon  of  the  night  when  she 
committed  her  last  earthly  sin,  confessed  to  him 
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of  the  tie  which  existed  between  her  and  the 
heretic  English  clergyman;  that  she  owned  to 
various  deceptions  she  had  lately  practised  on  her 
mistress  in  order  to  obtain  freedom  for  a  few 
hours ;  and  she  told  him  also,  that  the  very 
night  Miss  Singleton  missed  her  way  on  the 
sand-hills,  she  had  been  in  the  same  direction 
to  meet  Mr.  Way. 

Mr.  Way  was  present  during  the  inquiry — 
present  from  necessity,  not  choice ;  and  when 
Pere  Frankville  stood  up  and  stated  these  dam- 
ning facts,  the  English  parson  turned  sharply 
round  upon  him,  and  said  in  a  sneering  tone, 

"  I  thought  confessions  were  supposed  to  be 
sacred  in  your  holy  and  saintly  religion." 

a  Not  when  those  confessions  help  to  clear  the 
innocent  and  condemn  the  guilty ;  not  when  those 
confessions  are  made  by  a  heart-broken  wretched 
sinner,  driven  to  the  verge  of  insanity  by  one  who 
dares  to  call  himself  a  minister  of  God ;  and  that 
the  making  public  such  confessions  will  prove  to 
the  world  who  and  what  the  man  is  that  assumes 
to  himself  the  right  of  leading  and  guiding  his 
fellow-creatures.  Had  the  poor  victim  of  yonder 
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villain,"  he  continued,  pointing  his  finger  in  scorn 
at  the  broad  shoulders  of  John  Way,  for  the  latter 
had  turned  his  back  on  his  accuser — "  but  left 
vengeance  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows  how  to 
portion  it  out,  I  never  would  have  permitted  my 
lips  to  have  spoken  the  words  that  her  fearful  end 
have  dragged  from  me ;  but  it  is  right  that  society 
should  vent  its  own  punishment  in  its  own  peculiar 
way,  where  the  law  cannot  touch.  It  is  right  that 
there  should  be  retribution  in  this  world  as  well  as 
in  the  next,  when  it  can  be  dealt ;  and  every  heart 
beating  within  the  breast  of  each  one  here  present 
will  own  that  if  that  man  can  be  made  to  suffer 
n&w  for  his  merciless  conduct  to  a  poor,  ignorant, 
weak  woman,  it  will  be  but  justice :  and  let  us 
charitably  hope  it  may  save  him  partially  in  the 
next." 

"  I  suppose  you  think  purgatory  here  or  pur- 
gatory there  pretty  much  the  same  thing!"  said 
Mr.  Way  in  a  sneering  tone,  as  he  rose  and  left 
the  place. 

"  I  doubt  if  he  will  ever  see  purgatory  at  all," 
said  an  old  woman,  who  was  sitting  with  a  small 
group  of  Babette's  friends. 
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"  He'll  never  see  to-morrow  dawn  if  he  stays 
in  this  place,"  exclaimed  the  young  fisherman, 
Babette's  once  lover.  u  I'll  crush  every  bone  in 
his  big  ungainly  body,  and  pitch  him  into  the  sea, 
if  I  can  get  at  him.  I  would  have  done  it  here,  if 
there  were  not  so  many  that  would  stop  me.  It 
won't  do  to  try  and  pick  a  man's  pocket  when  a 
policeman  is  at  your  elbow ;  but  he  had  better  not 
stay  here,  or,  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  I'll  have  my 
revenge !" 

The  man  looked  as  if  he  meant  what  he  said. 
There  was  a  fierce  determined  expression  over  his 
honest  sunburnt  face  that  spoke  of  firm  resolve, 
even  though  the  odds  were  against  him.  But  the 
English  parson  gave  no  one  a  chance,  either  friend 
or  foe,  of  aiding  or  injuring  him ;  there  was  a 
steamer  left  that  night  direct  for  London,  and  by 
that  he  went,  never  more  to  set  his  foot  in  Dun- 
kerque  again.  He  took  every  thing  with  him — his 
property  was  not  over  bulky — with  the  exception 
of  his  debts,  and  those  he  was  most  careful  to  leave 
behind;  and  as  no  one  seemed  anxious  to  take 
possession  of  them,  they  were  left,  and  to  this  day 
unpaid.  But  one  of  the  points  that  stood  out  in 
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bold  relief  in  the  parson's  character  was  total  in- 
difference to  the  injuring  of  others. 

And  so  ended  the  Reverend  John  Way's 
career  at  Dunkerque.  He  was  soon  out  of  mind 
when  out  of  sight,  and  his  place  was  very  quickly 
filled  by  one  thoroughly  fitted  for  his  duties.  The 
very  contrast  between  Arthur  Long  and  his  pre- 
decessor made  the  former  become  a  greater 
favourite  than  he  might  otherwise  have  been,  had 
he  not  succeeded  such  an  obnoxious  specimen  of 
mankind. 

Once  more  shall  I  have  occasion  to  mention 
Mr.  Way's  name ;  it  will  be  on  his  trying  to  re- 
venge himself  and  fulfil  the  threat  against  Hugh 
Mostyn,  made  on  that  memorable  night  of  his 
existence,  when  Babette  Avas  driven  by  him  to 
put  an  end  to  her  own.  We  shall  see  what  means 
he  used  to  accomplish  it,  and  how  far  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

Mrs.  Ewart's  advent  was  quite  an  important 
event  in  the  little  household  at  Dunkerque.  Dacia 
was  busy  for  a  couple  of  days  beforehand  in  get- 
ting her  aunt's  room  ready ;  though  what  in  the 
world  she  did  in  it,  no  one  could  tell,  but  she 
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appeared  to  be  very  actively  employed ;  so  perhaps 
she  was. 

Her  mind  was  busy  at  all  events.  She  felt 
great  faith  in  Mum ;  and  she  persuaded  herself 
that  as  soon  as  she  knew  every  thing,  why  all 
would  be  Bright.  She  would  be  able  to  explain 
what  was  inexplicable  to  her  ;  she  would  judge  of 
what  she  herself  was  totally  incapable  of  under- 
standing. But  she  never  thought  of  the  tremen- 
dous difficulty  she  would  find  in  the  first  step 
necessary  for  her  to  attain  her  object — the  fact  of 
telling ;  she  did  not  calculate  on  that ;  for  it  never 
occurred  to  her  till  she  sat  face  to  face  with  the 
good  tender  loving  woman,  and  then  she  found  it 
no  easy  task  to  frame  her  words  so  as  to  form  a 
presentable  picture. 

They  had  just  done  dinner  on  the  day  follow- 
ing Mrs.  Ewart's  arrival;  and  for  the  first  time 
they  found  themselves  alone,  with  the  prospect  of 
remaining  so  for  a  time.  Maxwell  had  been  in  to 
say  Mrs.  Singleton  felt  inclined  for  a  nap,  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed  till  tea-time.  So  now 
was  Dacia's  opportunity ;  but  her  courage  failed  to 
seize  it,  and  she  felt  it  impossible  to  touch  on  the 
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subject,  unless  her  aunt  should  say  something  to 
call  it  forth.  Besides,  what  was  she  to  say  ?  When 
she  gave  a  quick  glance  over  the  whole  of  the 
past  in  connection  with  Hugh  Mostyn,  and  every 
meeting  that  had  ever  taken  place  between  them 
stood  out  in  hard  distinct  lines  on  her  memory, 
she  found  literally  she  could  state  nothing  that, 
put  in  words,  would  give  rise  to  sufficient  ground 
for  her  to  have  given  up  her  whole  heart  so  tho- 
roughly as  she  had  done  to  his  keeping. 

"You  are  not  looking  yourself,  Dacia.  Is 
there  any  thing  besides  your  mother's  illness  that 
causes  you  anxiety  ?" 

"  No,  Mum,  nothing."  But  Dacia's  fair  face 
coloured  visibly  as  she  answered.  She  felt  guilty 
of  deception,  but  for  the  life  of  her  she  could  not 
say  more. 

"  Your  mother — she  is  kind  to  you,  is  she 
not  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ewart,  who  noticed — but  with- 
out remarking  on  it — her  niece's  flushed  counte- 
nance. 

"  She  is  much  the  same  in  that  respect  as 
usual,"  replied  Dacia  with  a  smile ;  "  but  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  patient  enough  with  her,  Mum. 
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At  times  I  feel  so  vexed  and  annoyed,  I  know  I 
occasionally  answer  her  as  I  should  not,  especially 
now  she  is  ill." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  invalids  are  often  very  cap- 
tious and  fidgety ;  and  I  doubt  not  your  poor 
mother  is  doubly  so,  from  the  natural  tendency 
she  has  to  be  so  when  not  ill.  However,  now  I 
am  here,  it  will  be  less  irksome  to  you ;  you  must 
go  out  a  little,  and  make  up  to  yourself  for  the 
disappointment  you  had  in  not  going  to  the  ball. 
I  was  very  vexed,  Dacia,  at  not  being  able  to  be 
here  for  that ;  but  it  was  not  my  fault ;  business 
of  great  importance  detained  me." 

"I  don't  care  much  about  it  now,  Mum;  at 
the  time  I  was  sorry,  but  I  think  now  I  am  almost 
glad  I  was  not  there ;  it  would  have  been  a  horrid 
thing  to  have  been  dancing  just  at  the  moment 
poor  Babette  was  destroying  herself." 

Dacia  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  as  she 
alluded  to  the  poor  girl ;  she  could  not  shake  off 
the  horror  her  fearful  end  had  caused  her. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  happen — terrible  !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ewart. 

There  was  a  pause   of  some   minutes   before 
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either  spoke  again ;  and  then  Mrs.  Ewart   asked 
when  they  had  last  heard  from  Cecily. 

"0,  a  week  a£o,  at  least.      Her  letters  are 

/  O      / 

not  very  frequent,  nor  very  long.     Is  she  just  as 
intimate  with  Countess  Langen  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  Perhaps  she  does  not  see 
her  quite  so  often ;  but  I  fancy,  when  they  do 
meet  they  are  just  as  good  friends  as  they  used 
to  be." 

"  Have  you  heard  any  thing  lately  of  Mr. 
Marsden  ?" 

"  Nothing.  I  should  have  thought  you  much 
more  likely  to  know  something  about  him  than  I 
possibly  could  be." 

"Why?"  asked  Dacia  with  a  smile.  "Did 
you  think  he  would  write  to  me  ?  I  told  you  the 
truth  about  him,  Mum." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  misunderstand  me.  I 
did  not  think  you  would  learn  news  of  him  direct 
from  himself;  but  I  knew  that  the  Consul  here, 
Mr.  Mostyn,  was  so  very  intimate  a  friend  of  his, 
that  I  thought  you  would  very  probably  be  con- 
stantly hearing  how  he  was  getting  on." 

Dacia's  was  a  tell-tale  face,  as  all  truthful  faces 
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are,  and  she  looked  embarrassed  and  disconcerted 
at  the  mere  mention  of  Hugh  Mostyn's  name. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  never  entertained  the  idea  of 
confiding  in  her  aunt,  it  would  not  have  caused 
this  outward  disturbance ;  but  as  it  was,  she  could 
not  help  her  countenance  partially  betraying  what 
her  lips  refused  to  do. 

"  He  rarely  speaks  of  him,"  she  replied,  "  and 
I  do  not  like  inquiring  for  him ;  so  it  is  not  often 
I  hear  of  him." 

"  That  is  strange.  How  do  you  like  Mr. 
Mostyn  ?" 

"Very  well." 

Poor  Dacia  was  getting  uncomfortable  in  the 
extreme.  She  had  longed  for,  and  now  dreaded, 
her  aunt's  sifting  deep  enough  to  learn  her  secret. 

"  You  never  mentioned  him  to  me  in  your 
letters  of  late ;  and  though  you  spoke  of  him  at 
first  warmly  enough,  I  fancied  you  had  changed 
your  opinion.  Is  he  liked  here  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  is ;  this  is  not  a  place  suited 
to  him.  He  is  completely  thrown  away  amongst 
such  a  set  of  people.  There  are  hardly  half-a- 
dozen  amongst  them  that  are  at  all  capable  of 
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being  companionable,  and  they  could  hardly  meet 
him  on  even  ground." 

Dacia  warmed  a  little  now ;  Mrs.  E  wart's  care- 
less manner  in  speaking  had  put  her  at  her  ease  ; 
and  her  words  were  less  listless,  and  her  face 
brightened  up  and  looked  more  like  what  it  used 
to  do.  Mrs.  Ewart  saw  all,  and  took  note  of  all ; 
and  at  once  came  to  the  root  of  Dacia's  change. 
But  she  resolved  to  say  nothing  more  now ;  she 
would  bide  her  time,  and  when  once  she  had  seen 
Hugh  Mostyn  and  her  niece  together,  and  gathered 
all  she  could  from  words  and  manner,  then  it 
would  be  soon  enough,  if  she  thought  it  advisable, 
boldly  to  break  down  Dacia's  reserve,  and  hear  all 
she  could  tell  her. 

"  All !"  was  ah1  the  reply  she  vouchsafed;  and 
Dacia  wondered  she  was  not  more  interested. 
She  felt  vexed,  too,  to  think  she  was  not. 

"  Mr.  Mostyn  was  at  Genoa  before  he  came 
here,"  said  Dacia. 

"  0,  was  he  !  And  how  do  you  like  the  Per- 
civals  ?" 

"  Very  much;  better  than  any  one  else,  except 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler,  Mrs.  Percival's  father  and 
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mother :  they  are  a  dear  old  couple ;  but  she,  poor 
thing,  is  blind." 

And  so  the  conversation  went  on ;  Dacia  giving 
little  sketches  of  the  people,  and  Mrs.  Ewart  lis- 
tening— not  with  much  interest,  though ;  another 
subject  now  occupied  her  thoughts,  and  occupied 
them,  too,  anxiously  enough  for  many  a  long  day. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE  AKTILLERY  CAPTAIN. 

A  WEEK  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  Ewart's  arrival. 
She  knew  now  almost  all  the  people  that  formed 
the  coterie  of  Dunkerque  society,  from  the  Consul 
down  to  Chattering  Chorlej%  By  the  way,  she 
seemed  to  like  that  poor  little  gossiping  creature, 
and,  oddly  enough,  cultivated  her  acquaintance, 
which  was  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding  on  Mum's 
part,  that  Dacia  remarked  on  it. 

"  Well,  dear,  she  is  good-natured,  and  she 
seems  so  utterly  alone  in  the  world,  that  I  pity 
her." 

"  You  are  always  good,  Mum,  to  any  one  you 
think  wants  kindness." 

Mrs.  Ewart  rather  flinched  under  Dacia's  re- 
mark, for  she  felt  this  time  she  did  not  deserve  the 
praise  awarded  her.  She  did  not  care  two  straws 
for  poor  Miss  Chorley,  but  Miss  Chorley  was  ne- 
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cessary  to  her ;  she  found  her  precisely  the  sort  of 
person  she  wanted  ;  and  a  very  few  days  put  Mrs. 
Ewart  in  possession  of  every  little  incident  that 
had  occurred  worthy  of  any  note,  from  the  Single- 
tons' arrival  at  Dunkerque  up  to  her  own.  She 
had  heard  also  of  the  various  rumours  that  had 
floated  about  concerning  the  Consul,  but  which 
had  sunk  to  the  ground,  and  were  now  almost  for- 
gotten, from  there  being  no  fresh  scandal  to  keep 
them  up.  After  a  time  people  get  tired  of  the 
same  thing,  and  then  it  becomes  heavy,  falls  from 
its  own  weight,  and  dies  away. 

But  told  simply  and  without  exaggeration  they 
were  calculated  to  cause  deep  anxiety  to  Mrs. 
Ewart,  who  on  most  occasions  was  competent  to 
act  and  think  without  aid  or  advice  from  others ; 
but  now,  when  the  subject  was  one  that  went  so 
near  her  own  heart,  where  her  darling's  happiness 
was  in  the  balance,  she  longed  for  a  strong  clear 
mind  to  help  her  in  her  difficulty.  Fortunately, 
she  was  not  a  woman  to  do  any  thing  rashly,  or 
with  unnecessary  haste ;  when  circumstances  ad- 
mitted of  delay,  she  took  advantage  of  their  doing 
so;  therefore  she  resolved  quietly  to  bide  events, 
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and  the  moment  when  she  should  gain  Dacia's 
willingly  proffered  confidence. 

She  knew  it  was  from  no  want  of  affection  it 
had  not  already  been  given  her;  she  knew  and 
understood  the  cause  of  her  reticence.  In  good 
truth,  it  wants  courage  for  a  woman  to  own  to  a 
love  she  believes  is  only  half  returned. 

One  day  Mrs.  Ewart  thought  she  would  have  a 
tolerable  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  Mr.  Mos- 
tyn's  past  attentions  to  Dacia  were  sincere,  and 
consequently  how  far  she  might  depend  on  future 
ones.  There  was  to  be  a  fancy  bazaar  held  for  the 
benefit  of  some  poor  people  in  the  Department  of 
the  North,  who  had  suffered  great  losses  by  a  ter- 
rible fire  that  had  taken  place  about  two  months 
back;  the  entire  village  being  nearly  destroyed. 
All  Dunkerque  was  to  assist.  It  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  had  sent 
some  valuable  articles  towards  it  ;  and  conse- 
quently it  was  looked  on  as  quite  the  right  thing, 
for  those  who  were  able,  to  do  their  utmost  in  aid- 
ing the  matter,  not  from  charity, — that  rarely 
enters  people's  heads  on  such  occasions,  —  but 
simply  because  it  was  fashionable. 
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Dacia  had  been  asked  to  hold  a  stall ;  but 
Mrs.  Singleton  would  not  hear  of  it ;  so  the  idea, 
though  it  apparently  promised  a  little  diversion, 
was  cheerfully  abandoned.  Could  one  always  see 
into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart, — which, 
thank  God,  we  can't, — we  might  often  become 
aware  of  reasons  for  actions  totally  at  variance 
with  the  apparent  cause.  It  may  be  gathered 
from  this  that  Dacia  Singleton  had  some  inward 
motive  for  so  willingly  acceding  to  her  mother's 
wishes ;  and  so  it  was. 

She  had  overheard  once  a  remark  made  by 
Hugh  Mostyn  on  women  who  designedly  placed 
themselves  in  positions  for  attracting  attention ; 
one  of  them  being,  according  to  his  notions,  that 
of  holding  a  stall  at  a  fancy  fair. 

He  was  right  in  the  main ;  but  as  such  things 
are  usually  for  charity,  and  as  young  men  are 
willing  to  throw  their  money  away  on  any  rubbish, 
if  offered  by  a  pretty  woman,  and  a  smile  to  be 
given  them  as  change,  and  that  such  rubbish 
would  never  be  taken  at  any  price  if  passing 
from  the  hands  of  dowagers  or  twilights, — it  cer- 
tainly furthers  the  objects,  and  abstracts  from 
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the  frivolity  of  a  woman's  actions  on  such  occa- 
sions. They,  in  short,  give  their  winning  ways 
and  sweet  glances  as  other  people  give  their  time 
and  the  use  of  their  fingers,  and  sometimes  their 
lips,  as  a  certain  fair  actress  was  seen  to  sell,  at 
a  well-known  annual  fancy  bazaar,  strawberries — 
having  kissed  them  first — for  half-a-crown  a-piece. 
Well,  it  answered  the  purpose ;  it  brought  in 
money.  She  had  but  one  basketful  of  them, 
and  sold  all ;  she  would  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  selling  twice  as  many  more,  had  she  had  them 
by  her :  for  one  fool  makes  many. 

But  to  return  to  Miss  Singleton.  She  was 
content  to  be  amongst  the  donors  and  buyers 
only,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  selling : 
she  did  not  anticipate  the  less  pleasure.  It  was 
the  first  day, — as  is  usual  with  all  bazaars,  it 
was  to  be  held  for  three  days, — and  the  crowd 
that  presented  itself  for  admittance  promised  well 
for  the  poor  burnt-out  people.  I  will  not  detain 
you  very  long  at  it;  every  one,  some  time  or 
another,  has  seen  such  a  thing, — and  they  are  all 
alike ;  the  same  absurd,  useless  articles  exhibited 
for  sale ;  the  same  care  taken  by  the  stall-holders 
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to  dress  themselves  as  becomingly  as  possible; 
the  same  jealousy  suffered  by  all  at  each  other's 
success ;  the  same  eagerness  to  claim  the  largest 
number  of  purchasers. 

Daciu  had  just  arrived  with  her  aunt,  and  was 
joined  at  the  entrance  by  Mrs,  Merivale  and  her 
much  talked-of,  long-expected  son,  the  artillery 
captain,  and  the  friend  of  Mr.  Ivor  Campbell, 
who,  as  far  as  the  Dunkerque  people  were  con- 
cerned, was  a  myth.  An  introduction  immediately 
took  place,  and  was  followed  by  Captain  Meri- 
vale lavishing  the  most  pointed  attentions  on  Miss 
Singleton,  much  to  her  annoyance.  She  felt 
sure  Hugh  Mostyn  would  be  there  immediately, 
if  he  had  not  already  come,  and  she  did  not  wish 
him  to  find  her  pre-occupied ;  she  knew  so  well 
how  he  kept  aloof  if  any  one  else  was  near  her. 
She  often  wondered  on  such  occasions  whether 
it  was  an  excuse  he  wanted,  or  if  he  disliked  any 
one  besides  himself  present  when  with  her.  Mos- 
tyn was  one  incessant  enigma  to  Dacia. 

They  had  not  been  twice  round  the  various 
stalls,  before  she  caught  sight  of  his  tah1  slight 
figure  coming  up  slowly  towards  them.  His 
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eyes  had  evidently  been  seeking  for  her  as  anxi- 
ously as  she  could  desire ;  for  on  the  first  instant 
of  catching  sight  of  her,  she  saw  the  expression 
of  pleasure  that  instantly  lighted  up  his  face ;  but 
when  he  was  near  enough  to  see  that  another  was 
by  her  side,  and  that  other  a  man  and  a  stranger, 
and  devoting  himself  heart  and  soul  to  her,  he 
turned  sharply  round,  and  disappeared  for  the 
moment  in  the  crowd. 

A  sickening  feeling  came  over  poor  Dacia. 
How  she  hated  that  importunate  artillery  captain, 
for  the  time  being !  Yet  she  knew  exactly  how 
it  would  be ;  she  knew  so  well  he  would  not  come 
near  her  as  long  as  that  man  kept  by  her. 

In  utter  desperation  she  turned  round  to  her 
aunt,  who  was  walking  with  Mrs.  Merivale  be- 
hind them,  and  said, 

"  Will  you  come  with  me.,  Mum,  to  Leonie 
Hervieu's  stall;  I  promised  to  buy  something 
from  her."  And  then  she  bowed  haughtily  to  her 
bewildered  companion,  without  even  raising  her 
eyes  to  his  face. 

He  thought  he  had  offended  her.  His  words, 
after  all,  had  but  expressed  admiration,  and  a 
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duchess  could  not  have  taken  umbrage  at  the  m. 
He  began  to  stammer  fortli  some  excuse,  but 
Dacia  had  not  heard  from  first  to  last  a  word  he 
had  uttered. 

"  My  dear,  what's  the  matter?" 

"  Why,  that  man  bored  me  to  distraction, 
Mum.  How  could  you  leave  me  with  him  in 
that  manner  ?" 

"  Leave  you !  I  did  not  leave  you,  child.  I 
thought  you  liked  the  arrangement.  I  think 
you  must  Jiave  offended  him  by  your  manner." 

11 0,  never  mind  him,  Mum, — what  does  it 
matter  ?  Let  us  go  this  way." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  wanted  to  go  to  Miss 
Hervieu's  stall,  and  that  is  the  other  way." 

Mrs.  Ewart  saw  Mr.  Mostyn  in  the  direction 
Dacia  was  leading  her. 

"  0,  so  it  is ;  I  forgot,"  said  Dacia. 

"  Love  has  made  my  poor  darling  even  pre- 
varicate. Well,  love  does  strange  things,"  solilo- 
quised Mrs.  Ewart,  as  she  walked  with  her  niece 
towards  the  spot  where  Leonie  Hervieu  was 
stationed. 

After  a  seemingly  cordial  greeting  between  the 
VOL.  II.  N 
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two  girls, — for  L£onie  was  willing  enough  to  be  so 
while  she  felt  the  English  beauty  was  not  in  any 
way  clashing  with  her, — Dacia  looked  over  the 
pretty  gaudy  rubbish  displayed  on  her  stall  with 
a  mechanical  gaze.  She  knew  nothing  at  all  of 
what  was  actually  before  her,  though  she  gave  one 
the  impression  she  was  intent  on  seeking  some- 
thing she  could  not  find.  She  was  thankful  when 
Mrs.  Ewart  began  talking  to  Leonie  about  the 
bazaar,  for  she  fancied  her  aunt  would  then  not 
notice  her ;  but  she  was  mistaken.  Her  aunt  was 
watching  her  very  closely,  and  saw  moreover  what 
Dacia  did  not,  that  Hugh  Mostyn  was  coming 
towards  them.  She  now  hoped  to  be  able  to  see 
a  little,  and  judge  better  of  the  Consul  as  in 
connection  with  her  niece.  This  was  not  their 
first  meeting  in  Dunkerque.  On  hearing  of  Mrs. 
Ewart's  arrival,  he  had  called  at  the  Singletons', 
to  renew  the  acquaintance  he  had  made  with  her 
at  Mrs.  Moncrieffe's  in  London. 

Hugh  Mostyn  was  vexed, — vexed  first  and 
foremost  with  himself,  for  having  allowed  Dacia 
to  see  he  was  annoyed  at  her  receiving  attentions 
from  a  stranger ;  vexed  with  the  stranger — whom 
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lie  had  consigned  with  all  his  heart  to  the  devil, 
and  so  got  rid  of — for  having  proffered  those 
attentions ;  and  above  all,  vexed  with  Dacia  her- 
self for  having  permitted  them  from  another  than 
himself — as  he  chose  to  infer — with  pleasure. 
What  right  Mr.  Mostyn  had  to  make  such  rea- 
sons a  matter  of  vexation  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with ;  many  people  feel  what  they  have  no  busi- 
ness to  feel,  and  so  did  he. 

However,  far  from  any  trace  of  this  annoyance 
and  dissatisfaction  being  visible  on  his  face,  he 
looked  more  than  usually  pleased.  The  stern 
look  so  habitual  to  him  had  given  way  to  a  smile, 
which  nevertheless  did  not  suit  him.  It  looked 
out  of  place,  and  not  natural ;  it  seemed — to  Dacia 
at  any  rate — against  the  grain.  And  when  he 
began  to  talk,  there  was  a  bantering  tone  and 
a  lightness  in  his  voice  totally  foreign  to  his  usual 
self.  After  a  somewhat  formal  greeting  of  Mrs. 
Ewart  and  her  niece,  he  turned  to  Mademoiselle 
Hervieu,  and  said, 

"  Yours  is  the  prettiest  stall  in  the  room, 
mademoiselle ;  and  I  need  not  add,  that  she  who 
presides  over  it  is  surpassed  by  none." 
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In  French  these  sort  of  speeches  tell  better 
than  in  English ;  they  lose  their  littleness  and 
gain  in  expression.  The  two  girls'  hearts  beat 
simultaneously.  Leonie  felt  a  delight  beyond 
describing  at  this  unexpected  homage  from  one 
who  had  treated  her,  as  he  treated  all  else  in  the 
town — Dacia  excepted — with  a  manner  border- 
ing on  contempt,  and  ever  of  the  coldest  and 
most  distant.  The  compliment  was  doubly  pre- 
cious to  her,  her  rival  being  present  to  hear  it. 

Dacia's  sensations  were  of  a  different  kind. 
Such  words  addressed  to  herself  would  have  given 
her  no  pleasure;  but  to  be  said  to  another,  and 
she  standing  by  his  side,  made  her  believe  it  was 
done  on  purpose  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  folly  of 
her  entertaining  for  one  moment  the  idea  that  he 
ever  cast  a  serious  thought  on  her. 

Had  he  guessed  she  had  done  so  ?  That  was 
the  question  that  instantly  presented  itself. 

11  He  shall  never  do  so  again  as  long  as  I  live," 
was  her  quick  resolve,  made  with  a  firmness  that 
nothing  but  her  pride  could  have  rendered  so 
determined. 

Her  first  impulse  after  that  was  to  turn  away 
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— go  away  altogether ;  home ;  out  of  sight,  out 
of  hearing ;  but  that  she  felt  would  not  do,  so 
she  stayed — stayed  on,  listening  to  Hugh  Mostyn 
talking  a  world  of  empty  nonsense,  every  syllable 
causing  her  a  pang ;  but  she  had  sufficient  com- 
mand over  herself  not  to  show  it, — no,  not  even 
to  her  aunt,  who  was  there  watching  with  eyes 
that  love  made  penetrating,  but  yet  that  were 
sightless  as  far  as  she  saw  or  could  read  into  either 
Hugh's  or  Dacia's  innermost  hearts. 

After  about  half  an  hour  spent  in  this  useless 
torture,  they  parted  —  parted  as  they  had  met, 
coldly,  almost  distantly.  Leonie  obtained  a  hun- 
dred francs  from  the  Consul  for  a  hand-screen 
worked  by  herself;  hence  the  reason  he  gave  for 
purchasing  it.  So  that  altogether,  on  returning 
home  that  evening,  she  felt  tolerably  satisfied  at 
her  success. 

"  He  is  cruel  and  heartless,"  was  poor  Dacia's 
thought,  as  she  sat  alone  that  night,  thinking  over 
the  dreary  day  it  had  been  to  her. 

"  Is  she  cold  and  heartless?"  was  Hugh  Mos- 
tyn's  question  to  himself,  as  he  sat  over  an  unread 
book  that  same  night,  feeling  the  day  had  been  as 
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dull  and  heavy  as  every  day  was  to  him  on  which 
he  could  not  look  back  on  a  bright  moment  passed 
in  Dacia  Singleton's  company. 

"  That  man  likes  Dacia,"  was  wise  Mrs.  Ewart's 
reflection,  "  and  she  him ;  but  I  am  not  quite  clear 
to  what  extent.  At  any  rate,  I  think  there  is  a 
mystery.  I  think  there  is  some  foundation  for 
that  grinning  Chorley's  tales ;  but  I  shall  see.  I 
wonder  how  Cecily  goes  on.  I  wish  James  would 
write ;  but  I  might  as  well  expect  thoughtfulness 
from  a  wren  as  from  him."  And  with  this  last 
reflection,  thought  gave  place  to  sleep  and  dreams 
with  Mrs.  Ewart. 

Sancho  was  perhaps  the  most  satisfied  of  all 
on  this  day's  events.  He  had  been  loaded  with 
caresses  from  Miss  Singleton,  as  she  came  out 
from  the  bazaar  and  found  him  patiently  awaiting 
his  master;  and  Sancho  seemed  calmly  contented 
for  a  long  time  after  such  an  occurrence. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOME  CHATTERINGS. 

THE  darkest  and  dreariest  of  the  winter  months 
had  passed.  Spring  was  near  at  hand,  yet  still 
the  air  was  keen,  and  the  sun  had  not  its  usual 
power.  It  was  a  bad  season  for  invalids,  a  good 
one  for  doctors. 

Mrs.  Butler  was  in  her  salon — a  large  low  room 
on  the  ground-floor,  looking  on  to  the  street — 
sitting  by  a  comfortable  fire  at  her  usual  employ- 
mentj  knitting.  This  work  she  was  able  to  do 
with  perfect  ease,  rarely  making  a  mistake,  and  if 
she  did,  quickly  remedying  it.  After  sitting  for 
nearly  an  hour  without  moving,  she  rose,  laid 
down  her  knitting,  murmuring  to  herself,  as  she 
went  straight  to  the  door,  "  He  is  very  long ;" 
and  then  she  went  into  the  passage,  straight  along 
it,  till  she  came  to  the  kitchen. 
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"Does  madame  want  any  thing?"  asked  her 
servant. 

"  I  think  the  fire  wants  more  wood,  Julie  ; 
will  you  bring  some,  if  you  please." 

"  Yes,  madame  ;  but  why  did  you  not  ring  ?" 
said  the  woman,  following  her  mistress  with  three 
logs  of  wood  in  her  arms. 

"  0,  I  like  to  move  about,  you  know,  Julie,  as 
much  as  possible." 

"  The  fire  is  good,  madame ;  I  will  only  put 
on  one  piece." 

"  I  thought  it  felt  chilly,  and  your  master  likes 
to  see  a  good  fire." 

"  It's  foggy  to-day.  There's  a  thick  sea  fog, 
madame,  and  the  damp  air  gets  into  this  room 
somehow." 

Then  Julie  went  to  each  window  to  see  that 
they  were  securely  closed,  and  asking  if  any  thing 
more  was  wanted,  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Butler  began  to  fidget.  Her  husband, 
who  was,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  correct  to  time  as  the 
town  clock,  and  sometimes  much  more  so,  had  told 
his  wife  he  would  only  go  round  to  the  Rue  de 
TEglise  and  ask  how  Mrs.  Singleton  was,  and 
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then  come  home.  Now,  though  Mrs.  Butler  knew 
well  that  once  her  good  husband  began  chattering 
with  Mrs.  Singleton  there  was  little  chance  of  an 
hour  seeing  the  conclusion  of  his  visit,  she  knew 
equally  well  Mrs.  Singleton  was  not  visible  in  the 
morning.  For  long  she  had  merely  been  able  to 
see  her  friends — and  those  but  very  few  and  inti- 
mate ones — late  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  used 
to  get  up  and  lie  on  the  sofa  ;  a  comfortable  sofa, 
that  Mrs.  Ewart  had  hired  for  her  sister-in-law's 
use. 

Therefore  Mrs.  Butler  was  wondering  what 
could  possibly  be  detaining  her  husband.  She 
could  knit  no  longer,  that  is,  she  could  sit  still  no 
longer ;  so  she  walked  about  the  room,  feeling  that 
every  thing  was  in  its  place,  and  then  she  passed 
through  to  the  adjoining  room — the  dinner-room — 
and  to  the  store  cupboard.  There  she  found  about 
ten  minutes'  active  occupation ;  and  having  done 
all  she  possibly  could  to  extend  it  to  fifteen,  she 
returned  to  her  comfortable  chair,  and  tried  to 
knit  once  more. 

A  very  few  minutes  passed,  when,  had  any  one 
been  watching  her,  they  would  have  noticed  a 
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sudden  raising  of  the  head,  like  a  dog  pricking 
up  his  ears  at  a  -well-known  footstep,  and  closing 
of  the  eyelids,  and  then  a  smile  crossed  her  placid 
face.  A  moment  more  she  heard  the  outer  door 
opened  and  closed,  and  her  husband  walked  in. 

"  My  dear,  where  have  you  been  ?  I  began 
quite  to  fidget  about  you,  fancying  all  sorts  of 
things  that  might  have  happened  to  detain  you." 
And  as  she  spoke  she  went  up  to  him,  and  passed 
her  hand  over  his  coat.  "  You  are  quite  wet ;  do 
take  off  your  coat  at  once." 

She  then  walked  to  the  door,  and  called  Julie 
to  bring  the  necessary  things  required  for  Mr. 
Butler's  change  of  dress.  All  was  done  so  quietly, 
so  gently,  that  no  one,  who  was  not  already  aware 
of  it,  could  have  guessed,  on  seeing  the  slight 
figure  of  old  Mrs.  Butler  moving  swiftly  about, 
that  those  large  clear  brown  eyes  were  sightless. 

"  I  have  been  detained  unexpectedly,"  said 
Mr,  Butler.  "  The  fact  is,  I  met  Lefevre  just  as 
I  was  going  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Singleton,  and 
he  told  me  poor  Thomas  was  very  ill ;  so  I  didn't 
go  to  the  Singletons'  at  all,  but  went  straight  off 
to  his  house;  and,  my  dear,  to  describe  to  you 
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the  state  I  found  them  all  in  there  requires  more 
cleverness  than  I  possess.  I  never  saw  any  tiling, 
or  could  have  imagined  any  thing,  to  equal  it." 

"Why,  in  what  way?"  asked  his  wife,  gazing 
at  him  as  if  she  saw  every  feature  in  his  face  as 
distinctly  as  he  saw  hers.  It  was  no  vacant  look, 
as  one  sometimes  sees  in  blind  eyes. 

"  The  confusion,  the  turmoil,  the  talking,  the 
crying,  the  scolding,  the  moaning,  in  short  every 
description  of  noise  you  can  conceive,  and  then 
you  wouldn't  come  to  any  thing  approaching  the 
reality." 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  It  is  Mr. 
Thomas  who  is  ill,  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  poor  fellow;  ill,  I  am  afraid,  past  cur- 
ing. He  has  had  an  apoplectic  fit.  I  always  ex- 
pected he  would  have  some  such  attack,  he  is  such 
a  full-blooded  man.  Letevre  does  not  expect  him 
to  live  through  the  day." 

"  0,  how  dreadful !  And  that  woman  to  be 
left  with  those  six  children ;  she  is  not  fit  to  take 
care  of  herself,  much  less  such  a  family." 

"  If  you  only  heard  her,  as  I  did  just  now, 
you  would  indeed  say  so.  I  declare  to  you,  if  it 
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had  not  been  that  I  thought  poor  Thomas  dying, 
I  should  nearly  have  died  myself  from  laugh- 
ter. You  never  heard  any  thing  to  equal  the 
rubbish,  the  wildest  nonsense,  she  talked.  She 
said  something  about  the  precincts  of  assignation 
that  had  been  distilled  into  her  in  her  youth  pre- 
vailing nothing  now  in  her  state  of  languish. 
And  she  cried  and  sobbed,  and  then  fell  on  her 
knees  and  prayed — I  daresay  God  understood  her, 
my  dear,  but  I  defy  mortal  to  have  done  so." 

"  She  is  mad,  poor  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Butler. 
"  I  suppose  there  is  no  use  in  my  going  to  her  ?" 

"  You  !  Why,  my  good  old  wife,  you  could 
no  more  stand  the  clamour  and  uproar  than  a 
china  cup  would  stand  being  played  ball  with 
against  a  stone  wall — you  would  both  give  way. 
No,  no ;  besides,  you  could  do  no  good.  I  will  go 
again  later;  but  I  cannot  bear  more  than  a  few 
minutes  of  it  at  a  time." 

"Well,  you  have  stood  it  pretty  well,  I 
think,"  said  the  old  lady,  smiling. 

"  0,  I  haven't  been  there  all  this  time ;  I 
have  been  down  to  the  telegraph  office  to  send 
a  message  to  old  Johnson.  He  may  not  come 
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himself,  but  lie  must  send  some  one  over  to  his 
daughter ;  she  is  not  fit  to  be  left  alone." 

"  Was  Mr.  Thomas  sensible  ?" 

"  0  no,  and  a  dreadful  sight  to  look  at — 
horribly  discoloured,  and  his  breathing  thick  and 
hard;  it  is  painful  to  listen  to  it.  Lefevre  had 
a  blister  put  on  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  they 
try  to  get  medicine  down  his  throat ;  but  I  fancy 
it  is  aU  in  vain.  Then  I  met  George,  and  he,  as 
usual,  was  grumpy ;  and  when  I  told  him  of  poor 
Thomas,  he  said  he  would  be  no  loss,  and  if  all 
Dunkerque  went  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy  and  died, 
it  would  sweep  away  a  vast  number  of  fools." 

"  Not  amiable  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Butler ; 
"  but  we  must  make  allowances  for  George,  he 
is  terribly  soured  by  his  own  life.  It  is  not  an 
existence,  you  must  admit,  my  dear,  for  a  man 
of  his  temperament  to  be  forced  to  lead.  He 
has  talent,  but  no  field  to  work  it  on.  I  always 
feel  sorry  for  George  when  I  think  of  him." 

"  You  are  always  sorry  for  every  one  you 
think  has  a  grievance ;  but  I  really  believe  George 
has  himself  been  his  worst  enemy.  He  might 
years  ago,  when  he  first  married,  have  entered 
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a  profession,  but  you  know  he  would  not;  he 
had  enough  to  live  on,  he  said,  without  work- 
ing, and  Florence  backed  him  up;  so  there  was  no 
use  talking  further  about  it ;  but  now  that  there  are 
eight  mouths  to  feed  besides  their  own,  they  are 
both  of  our  way  of  thinking,  I  fancy." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  they  are,  though  George 
won't  admit  it.  But  one  blessing,  my  dear,  with 
all  their  troubles,  they  are  happy  in  each  other.  I 
verily  believe  Florence  would  cheerfully  work  from 
morning  till  night  to  save  George  one  uneasy 
moment,  and  that  not  for  peace'  sake,  but  from  her 
great  affection  for  him.  She  sees  no  faults  in  him, 
whatever  others  may  do." 

At  tin's  moment  Mrs.  Percival  walked  in,  look- 
ing as  bright  and  pretty  and  happy  as  she  always 
did. 

"  Bless  me,  Florence,  we  were  just  speaking 
about  you !"  said  her  father. 

"  Were  you,  papa  ?  and  what  were  you  say- 
ing?" asked  Mrs.  Percival,  kissing  both  her 
parents. 

"  No  harm,  dear,"  said  her  mother.  "  But 
what  has  brought  you  out  this  cold  damp  morn- 
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ing?  You  should  not  be  out,  child,  in  such 
weather." 

"  0,  I  am  well  wrapped  up,  mamma.  George 
came  home  just  now,  and  said  he  had  seen  papa  ; 
and  he  told  me  about  poor  Mr.  Thomas;  so  I  went 
there  directly,  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  to 
them ;  but  there  seems  little  to  be  done,  except 
letting  the  poor  man  die  in  peace." 

"  The  last  thing  he  Avill  find  till  he  is  in  his 
coffin,"  said  her  father.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  such 
a  Babel,  Florence?  I  was  telling  your  mother 
about  it  just  now.  You  did  not  see  Thomas,  of 
course  ?" 

"No,  but  I  saw  her;  she  came  down  to  me, 
and  Elizabeth  with  her.  Do  you  know,  papa,  I 
really  think  she  is  mad.  I  cannot  believe  any  one 
would  talk  as  she  does  without  being  so ;  and 
George  tells  me  he  heard  her  mother  died  raving 
mad  in  an  asylum." 

"  You  don't  say  so;  what  an  awful  affliction  !" 
said  Mrs.  Butler.  "  The  children  are  most  to  be 
felt  for.  She  had  better  die  than  lose  her  senses." 

"  Her  senses,  my  dear  !  why,  she  took  leave  of 
them  before  she  came  here,"  said  Mr.  Butler ; 
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"  she  never  had  a  symptom  of  them  in  this  town. 
— How  are  all  the  young  ones,  Florence  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  papa.  George  has  taken  the 
two  boys  across  the  Downs.  He  says  taking  them 
out  in  all  weathers  is  securing  to  them  good  con- 
stitutions." 

There  was  a  kind  of  resignation  mixed  with 
anxiety  in  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Percival's  voice  as  she 
said  this,  which  her  mother's  keen  ear  instantly 
detected. 

"  George  is  not  entirely  wrong,  dear  Florence ; 
provided  that  system  is  carried  out  judiciously, 
and  with  good  constitutions,  it  certainly  hardens 
them ;  but  you  know  with  yourself  it  did  not 
answer.  George's  attempt  to  make  you  proof  to 
all  weathers  was  carrying  his  theory  too  far;  I 
think  he  saw  that  himself." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Percival.  "  It  cost  him  so 
much  for  doctors  on  account  of  colds  and  coughs, 
that  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  leaving  me  as  I  am." 

"  Fool  that  he  is !"  muttered  her  father ;  but 
not  so  as  to  be  heard. 

There  was  no  great  love  between  George  Per- 
cival and  Mr.  Butler.  They  never  agreed  on  any 
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point,  though  they  never  quarrelled.  George 
would  not  quarrel  with  any  one,  if  the  battle  had 
to  be  carried  on  with  words,  and  good  old  Mr. 
Butler  knew  of  no  other  weapons. 

"  I  met  Chorley  as  I  was  coming  here,"  said 
Mrs.  Percival. 

"  What  had  she  to  say  ?"  asked  her  mother. 

"  Plenty,  as  usual.  Of  course  she  began  about 
the  trouble  the  poor  Thomases  are  in,  and  then 
she  said  there  was  a  talk  of  the  Watsons  soon 
leaving  Dunkerque.  She  thinks  Mrs.  Watson  has 
had  a  little  money  left  her  by  her  brother  the 
calico-maker,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago ;  so  she 
will  be  able  to  pay  off  her  debts,  if  it's  true." 

"  And  Mrs.  Watson  always  declared,  if  she 
could  only  get  free  from  debt,  she  would  not  stay 
another  day  in  the  place.  I  always  wonder  what 
ever  brought  her  into  it,"  said  Mrs.  Butler. 

"  Why,  mamma,  what  brings  so  many — but 
small  means  ?" 

"  Or  no  means,  my  dear,"  said  her  father. 

"  I  wish  so  often  we  had  a  better  class  of 
English  here,"  said  Mrs.  Percival.  "If  any 
tolerably  nice  people  come,  they  go  away  dis- 
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gusted;  and  the  French  think  all  English  are 
like  the  Thomases  or  Chattering  Chorley.  They 
don't  give  us  the  credit  of  these  being  the  excep- 
tions. I  am  sure  the  Hervieus  hate  the  English, 
and  think  them  all  one  more  objectionable  than 
another." 

"  Well,  they  seem  to  do  their  utmost,  I  must 
confess,  to  make  themselves  as  disagreeable  as 
they  well  can,"  replied  her  father.  "  Look  at 
the  Singletons, — charming  to  us,  but  they  won't 
mix  with  any  one ;  they  won't  go  any  where  ; 
and  they  never  ask  any  one  inside  their  house. 
Of  course  I  don't  mean  just  now,  or  during  the 
last  month  or  two,  for  Mrs.  Singleton  has  not  been 
able,  but  before  that  she  might." 

"  You  forget,  my  dear,  she  has  been  a  widow 
barely  a  year,"  said  peace-making  Mrs.  Butler. 

"  Then  the  Consul — he  is  not  a  widower ;  look 
at  him.  I  like  him,  but  I  know  every  one  hates 
him,  though  they  seek  him  enough  all  the  same." 

"  Papa,  I  think  Mr.  Mostyn  admires  Dacia 
Singleton  very  much ;  and  I  think  she  likes 
him." 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  would  be  an  even  mar- 
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riage,"  said  Mr.  Butler.  "  Of  course  lie  must 
admire  her;  but  Mrs.  Ewart  told  me  that  she 
did  not  think  there  was  any  thing  in  it." 

And  so  they  sat,  talking  about  the  people  that 
formed  their  little  world,  till  Mrs.  Percival  said 
she  must  go  home;  the  children's  dinner  would 
be  ready,  and  George  would  not  be  pleased  if 
she  were  absent." 

George  Percival's  wishes  were  laws  to  his 
wife ;  and  that,  instead  of  pleasing  her  father, 
irritated  him  beyond  measure  :  he  could  not  him- 
self tell  why,  unless  it  was  that  George  had  nothing 
sympathetic  with  the  old  man ;  and  it  is  sympathy 
that  draws  us  to,  or  the  want  of  it  that  repels  us 
from  one  another.  But  I  doubt  George  Percival 
having  sympathy  in  any  degree  in  him — not  evea 
for  his  wife,  though  they  loved  one  another  very 
dearly ;  still  there  was  a  something  that  made  her 
fear  him.  She  was  incessantly  under  the  feeling 
that  she  must  be  careful  what  she  said,  so  as  not 
to  stir  up  any  vexed  thoughts.  All  her  actions 
Avere  equally  circumspect. 

She  had  unconsciously  instilled  the  same  feel- 
ings into  her  children.  If  she  heard  her  husband's 
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footsteps  approaching,  and  there  was  any  romp- 
ing going  on,  instantly  she  told  them  to  be  quiet, 
"  papa  was  coming ;"  and  they  began  to  move 
more  gently,  and  to  talk  in  whispers.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  grandpapa  they  expected  to 
appear,  then  the  moment  the  old  man  went  in 
the  children  flocked  round  him,  jumped  one  on 
each  knee,  another  at  his  back,  another  on  the 
side,  and  then  their  delight  was  beyond  bounds. 

George  knew  and  felt  the  chill  his  presence 
cast  over  all  belonging  to  him  ;  but  instead  of  the 
knowledge  helping  to  change  him,  it  made  him 
more  stern,  more  cold,  more  severe,  and  there- 
fore more  unhappy  and  discontented. 

There  is  generally  a  cloud  over  most  homes. 
This  perhaps  was  not  of  the  darkest  kind,  yet  it 
cast  its  shadow. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CKOSS  PURPOSES. 

MONSIEUR  LEFEVRE  had  just  left  the  house  of 
death  (poor  Mr.  Thomas  died  the  morning  fol- 
lowing his  attack),  and  was  proceeding  with  rapid 
steps  across  the  Place  to  the  Rue  de  1'Eglise. 

He  had  been  sent  for,  to  see  Mrs.  Singleton, 
and  the  summons  found  him  attempting  to  calm 
the  wretched  widow.  She  was  in  truth  a  pitiable 
object,  without  the  capability  of  reasoning,  with- 
out the  power  of  controlling  her  feelings ;  she 
gave  way  to  the  most  ungovernable  paroxysms 
of  tears,  at  the  same  moment  either  accusing 
the  doctor  of  having  killed  her  husband  or  thank- 
ing him  for  his  constant  and  kind  watching.  He 
could  not,  fortunately,  make  out  a  word  she  ut- 
tered ;  he  only  saw  a  woman  in  sorrow,  and  so 
tried  as  he  best  could  to  comfort  her. 

Mrs.  Thomas  was    one  who  was   scarcely  an 
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object  for  pity ;  she  did  not  want  it ;  she  did  not 
even  understand  it.     Her  nature  was  a  peculiar 
one,  independently  of  what  her  mind  was.     She 
never  had  a  thought  for  another  that  had  not  in 
some  way  connection  with  herself.     She  cared  for 
no  one  in  the  world  with  the    ordinary  affection 
of  a  woman's  heart.     Her  husband  had  been  a 
prop  and  support  to  her ;   he  had  always  been  the 
moving  spring  of  her  life  from  the  time  she  left 
ier  father's  home  for  his.     She  had  never  been 
what  is  termed  in  love  with  him,  nor  with  any 
one ;    it  was   not  in  her.     Such  a  woman  could 
•no  more  have  felt  what  passion  was  than  Colonel 
Stodare's  Sphynx ;  but  she  was  accustomed  to  him, 
and  thought  she  could  not  do  without  him.     He 
was  to  her  what  the  rudder  is  to  the  ship ;  and 
now  he  was  gone,  she  seemed  likely  to  toss  about 
on  the  broad  sea  of  life  till  some  contrary  wind 
struck  her  against  a  rock  and  destroyed  her.     She 
had  no  more  notion  of  being  up  and  doing  than 
her  youngest  child.    Elizabeth,  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, was  most  to  be  felt  for.     In  losing  her  father 
she  lost  all  that  promised  to  be  of  any  comfort 
to  her  at  the  present  stage  of  her  life.     The  loss 
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of  a  mother,  as  a  rule,  is  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  can  befall  a  girl,  but  in  this  instance  the 
mother's  death  would  have  been  the  reverse ;  but 
it  was  otherwise  decreed. 

However,  we  must  leave  the  unfortunate  Tho- 
mas family — with  whom,  after  all,  we  have  not 
much  to  do,  beyond  the  fact  of  their  happening 
to  be  minor  actors  on  the  stage  of  life  this  story 
has  to  do  with — and  with  Monsieur  Lefevre  wend 
our  way  to  the  Singletons'  house. 

The  winter  had  produced  a  visible  change  in 
Mrs.  Singleton.  She  had  never  been  able  to 
shake  off  the  unfortunate  cold  she  caught  that 
day  when  she  went  with  a  party  to  lunch  at  the 
Friture.  Six  weeks  ago  she  seemed  better ;  the 
weather  was  showing  an  appearance  of  breaking, 
the  hard  frosts  had  ceased,  and  the  sun  gained 
power.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  favourable 
change,  and  Mrs.  Singleton  went  out.  But  it 
was  but  a  sudden  freak  of  the  elements — one 
too  frequently  indulged  in  in  northern  climes,  es- 
pecially our  own  —  for  instead  of  continuing  to 
be  spring-like,  the  weather  retrograded,  and  once 
more  they  seemed  to  return  to  winter.  Another 
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cold  laid  hold  of  Mrs.  Singleton ;  and  the  results 
this  time  were  far  more  serious  than  they  had 
hitherto  appeared. 

Mrs.  Ewart,  who  had  made  all  her  prepara- 
tions for  returning  to  England,  was  implored  by 
Dacia  to  delay  a  little  longer.  Mrs.  Singleton,  in 
a  snappish  way,  said,  "  if  Ursula  chose  to  leave  her 
to  die  alone  and  uncared  for,  of  course  she  could." 

Whenever  Mrs.  Singleton  called  Mrs.  Ewart 
Ursula,  it  augured  ill  for  the  state  of  her  temper. 
So  Mrs.  Ewart  at  the  end  of  April  was  still  at 
Dunkerque. 

The  doctor  had  been  sent  for  that  morning, 
because  Mrs.  Singleton  had  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  and  was  now  very  low,  and  seemed  ex- 
hausted with  coughing.  Neither  Mrs.  Ewart  nor 
Dacia  had  the  most  distant  thought  of  danger. 
Mrs.  Singleton  was  the  very  last  person  in  the 
world  they  would  have  imagined  likely  to  die ; 
simply  because  she  had  always  been  ill,  yet  with 
nothing  really  the  matter  with  her ;  besides,  she 
was  still  fractious,  and  every  thing  done  for  her 
was  wrong  and  dissatisfied  her.  This  Mrs.  Ewart 
thought,  however  hard  to  bear,  was  the  best  pos- 
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sible  sign.  But  the  doctor,  after  seeing  his  patient, 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  requested  Miss 
Singleton  to  go  to  her  mother.  He  then  at  once 
informed  Mrs.  Ewart  that  Mrs.  Singleton  was 
very  ill — seriously  ill. 

"  You  do  not  mean,  M.  Lefevre,  that  there  is 
danger  ?"  And  as  Mrs.  Ewart  spoke,  her  cheek 
paled.  The  doctor  noticed  it.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man — remember  he  had  been  a  soldier 
the  best  part  of  his  life — and  thought  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  fancying  he  could  tell  her  of 
her  sister-in-law's  state  without  causing  a  heart- 
ache, and  that  any  way  he  had  been  too  abrupt ; 
so  he  began  to  moderate  the  force  of  what  he  in- 
tended saying,  and  he  continued  more  cautiously 
and  gently. 

"  I  mean,  madame,  that  great  care  must  be 
taken ;  that  this  ungenial  weather  is  against  Mrs. 
Singleton's  recovery ;  and  that  you  must  not  allow 
her  to  sink  into  so  low  and  weak  a  state  as  I  just 
now  found  her  in." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which 
Mrs.  Ewart  looked  the  doctor  steadily  in  the  face ; 
then  she  said  very  quietly, 
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"  Monsieur  Lefevre,  you  must,  if  you  please, 
be  thoroughly  open  and  candid  with  me  regarding 
Mrs.  Singleton's  state." 

"  Then,  madame,  I  will  honestly  tell  you  my 
belief,  that  without  great  care  Mrs.  Singleton  will 
never  see  the  summer;  and  if  she  attempts  to  pass 
another  winter  in  Dunkerque,  it  will  be  her  last. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  trust  I  am ;  but  of  one 
tiling  I  am  sure,  she  ought  never  to  have  come 
here." 

"  But,  sir,  we  never  knew  any  thing  was  wrong 
with  my  sister,  beyond  always  being  delicate  and 
complaining." 

"  Exactly  so ;  and  what  more  would  you  have? 
Do  you  think  people  complain  without  a  cause  ?" 
Mrs.  Ewart  thought  they  did  very  often,  but  she 
did  not  stop  the  doctor  to  tell  him  so.  "  And  a 
person  always  delicate  to  be  brought  to  one  of 
the  keenest,  coldest  spots  in  the  north,  to  pass  the 
winter!  Ma  foil  If  you  wanted  to  kill  her  out- 
right, you  took  the  shortest  method." 

Mrs.  Ewart  was  not  going  to  discuss  domestic 
affairs  with  M.  Lefevre,  nor  did  she  intend  even 
to  offer  him  any  explanation  as  to  the  reasons  that 
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decided  Mrs.  Singleton  on  choosing  Dunkerque  as 
a  residence.  All  she  desired  to  learn  from  him 
now  was,  what  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done. 

"  Get  her  away  from  here  as  soon  as  she  is 
able  to  be  removed,  and  the  weather  will  admit 
of  her  travelling ;  and  next  winter,  choose  a  more 
fitting  climate  for  her." 

i<r  And  where  would  you  advise  her  going 
now  ?" 

"  Chez  elle  !  Home  !  The  best  place  for  any 
one  in  her  state;  where  she  will  have  every 
comfort  that  your  country  affords — when  there  is 
plenty  of  money." 

"  But,  monsieur — "  began  Mrs.  Ewart,  and 
then  stopped.  Stopped,  because  she  felt  it  was 
useless  to  tell  this  man  that  his  patient  had  no 
other  home  than  the  one  he  saw  her  in;  useless 
to  spread  abroad  ah1  their  private  circumstances,  of 
which  he,  at  any  rate,  was  clearly  ignorant. 

So  she  said :  "  Very  well,  I  will  make  every 
effort  to  induce  Mrs.  Singleton  to  agree  to  your 
suggestion;  but  she  is  difficult  to  persuade  at 
times." 

"  I  wih1  look  in  again  this  evening,"  he  said  ; 
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and  wishing  Mrs.  Ewart  good  morning,  and  mak- 
ing her  a  military  bow,  the  doctor  left. 

This  was  now  a  state  of  affairs  Mrs.  Ewart  was 
totally  unprepared  for.  For  the  first  few  minutes 
after  Lefevre  left,  she  went  off  with  one  bound  to 
the  end  of  all  things — death.  She  pictured  Dacia's 
position  under  such  circumstances.  Cecily  would 
wish  her  to  live  writh  her ;  and  that  would  do  one 
of  two  things, — either  render  Dacia  like  her  sister, 
or  she  would  be  very  unhappy :  neither  desirable 
contingencies ;  or  else  Cecily  would  not  wish  to 
have  her ;  and  that  appeared  very  nearly  as  painful 
to  think  of.  Then  she  would  have  her  herself;  well, 
that  seemed  the  best  plan.  But  as  Mrs.  Singleton 
still  lived,  and  a  something  in  Mrs.  Ewart  said 
would  live  on,  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  bring 
before  her  the  probabilities  of  an  improbable  future. 
So  she  brought  her  wide-ranging  thoughts  to  the 
present,  and  tried  to  condense  them  on  the  one 
point — What  was  to  be  done  with  Mrs.  Single- 
ton? 

Mrs.  Singleton  was  not  easy  to  manage,  as 
Mrs.  Ewart  had  given  M.  Lefevre  very  clearly  to 
understand.  If  she  took  into  her  head  they  had 
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determined  to  remove  her,  she  would  equally  de- 
termine to  remain  where  she  was.  Whatever  the 
doctor  might  say  would  have  little  or  no  effect; 
no  one  had  ever  managed  her  through  life,  it  was 
not  likely  she  would  let  any  one  begin  now  ;  what 
she  of  her  own  accord  might  propose  would  be 
quite  another  matter. 

Mrs.  Ewart  was  turning  in  her  mind  what  she 
could  say  that  would  induce  her  sister-in-law  to 
come  to  the  desire  for  a  change.  If  she  could 
only  manage  that,  the  one  point — and  the  prin- 
cipal one — would  be  gained ;  but  then  came  the 
next  and  most  important;  where  could  she  go 
to  ?  At  that  Mrs.  Ewart  came  against  a  shoal  of 
difficulties.  London,  of  course,  suggested  itself 
first ;  and  in  London  three  places,  —  lodgings, 
Cecily's  house,  or  her  own.  None  of  the  three 
seemed  to  do.  London,  then,  would  not  do. 
Where  then?  Mrs.  Ewart  was  at  a  dead  stand- 
still. 

Presently  Dacia  came  in,  looking  so  fresh  and 
lovely  on  that  dull  cold  day,  that  her  aunt  thought 
she  appeared  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  breaking  in 
and  brightening  up  her  dark  reverie. 
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"How  is  your  mamma,  Dacia?  would  she 
like  me  to  go  to  her  now  ?" 

"  She  is  asleep,  Mum." 

"  Had  she  her  wine  at  eleven?" 

"  0  yes.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Mum?" 

"  Matter,  child ! — nothing," 

But  Mrs.  Ewart  found  it  useless  to  reply  "  no- 
thing," as  her  niece  felt  sure  there  was  something ; 
and  her  first  thought,  first  fear,  was  that  the  some- 
thing was  connected  with  Hugh  Mostyn. 

Poor  Dacia  !  He  was  her  one  great  thought 
in  life.  No  matter  how  trifling  the  subject,  how 
far  away  from  him,  still  her  thoughts  flew  first  in 
his  direction.  Was  he  ill,  and  had  Mrs.  Ewart 
heard  it?  She  never  stopped  to  consider  how 
very  little  such  a  fact  would  affect  her  aunt ;  but 
she  said  in  a  nervous  anxious  tone, 

"  You  have  heard  bad  news,  Mum?" 

Mrs.  Ewart  started  when  she  looked  up  and 
saw  Dacia's  pale  cheeks,  her  lips  blanched  like  her 
face,  as  she  saw  by  her  aunt's  expression  that  her 
surmise  was  right. 

"It   is   not  good,  Dacia,  at  any  rate ;    still, 
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child,  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  get  frightened 
about." 

"  Who  told  you,  Mum?"  said  Dacia,  twining 
her  fingers  tightly  round  her  aunt's  arm,  and  still 
following  the  bent  of  her  own  fancy. 

"  Who  could  tell  me,  dear,  but  Lefevre  ?" 

"  And  he  said— " 

"  He  said  we  must  get  her  away  from  here  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  is  the  climate  that  is  unsuited 
to  her." 

Dacia  opened  her  large  eyes  in  bewilderment. 

"  Get  who  away  ?" 

"  Why,  your  mother,  child ;  who  else  ?  What 
are  you  thinking  about  ?" 

Well  might  Mrs.  Ewart  ask.  For  no  sooner 
had  the  simple  truth  burst  upon  Dacia' s  be- 
Mostyned  brain  than  the  colour  mounted  up  to 
the  very  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  I  don't  know,  dear  Mum  ;  I  was  thinking 
all  sorts  of  things,"  she  said,  kissing  her  aunt,  and 
feeling  such  a  relief,  that  the  one  great  black 
cloud  she  thought  had  gathered  over  her  had 
passed  without  falling,  that  she  did  not  heed  the 
other,  which  to  her  was  light  in  comparison. 
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"  I  don't  think  you  do,  Dacia." 

Mrs.  Ewart  spoke,  as  Dacia  imagined,  a  little 
sharply;  and  if  she  did,  it  was  no  great  wonder. 
It  was  not  often  that  Dacia  said  or  did  any  thing 
to  vex  her  aunt;  but  she  certainly  had  done  so 
now.  What  notion  Dacia  had  taken  into  her 
head  Mrs.  Ewart  did  not  care  to  know ;  she  was 
far  too  sensible  herself  ever  to  have  guessed  the 
truth ;  but  what  she  did  see  was,  that  Dacia  did 
not  take  her  mother's  state  to  heart  as  much  as 
she  expected  she  would,  and  thought  she  ought. 
She  forgot  she  had  said  nothing  to  call  forth  much 
anxiety. 

Dacia  saw  instantly  her  aunt  was  annoyed,  and 
she  at  once  put  it  down  to  her  having  seen  through 
the  foolish  fears  she  had  given  way  to. 

"  Mum  dear,  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Couldn't  help  what,  Dacia  ?" 

The  tears  had  gathered  in  Dacia's  great  blue 
eyes,  and  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  prevent  their 
falling. 

"  What  is  it,  child  ? — what  is  the  matter  with 
you?" 

It  was  not  sorrow  that  caused  Dacia's  tears ;  it 
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was  the  reaction  from  the  momentary  but  intense 
fear  she  had  felt  that  upset  her.  Mrs.  Ewart  was 
quite  unable  to  conjecture  what  was  affecting  her 
niece.  There  are  moments  in  life  when  every  one 
is  subject  to  be  irritated.  The  kindest  heart,  the 
sweetest  temper,  will  at  times  be  ruffled ;  and  so  it 
was  just  now  with  Mrs.  Ewart.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly put  out — first  and  chiefly  at  the  difficult 
position  she  found  herself  placed  in,  and  what  she 
termed  Dacia's  folly  had  helped  to  increase. 

When  people  are  out  of  temper,  they  are  in- 
variably unjust;  and  Mum  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  As  near  to  perfection  as  any  woman  can 
well  be,  in  heart  and  mind  she  was  human,  and 
subject  to  human  failings.  She  was  unjust  to 
Dacia  for  the  time  being,  but  later  she  made  up 
to  her  for  it.  Mrs.  Ewart,  whenever  she  felt  these 
inward  commotions,  had  the  wisdom  to  seek  soli- 
tude for  a  time  ;  and  as  she  knew  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  attain  in  the  house,  wretched  as  the 
weather  was,  she  resolved  to  go  out  of  it. 
"  I  am  going  out  for  a  little,  Dacia." 
And  Mrs.  Ewart  rose  to  prepare  for  her  walk. 
Dacia  offered  her  company ;  and  then  that  being 
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declined,  she  offered  her  umbrella,  for  she  was 
sure  it  would  rain  or  hail,  or  do  something  of  the 
sort  before  long.  This  Mrs.  Ewart  accepted  ;  and 
just  as  she  got  outside  the  door,  she  turned  back 
and  said, 

"  I  am  a  little  put  out,  Dacia  ;  don't  mind  me, 
child.  I  want  to  think  where  we  can  take  your 
mother  to,  and  I  feel  as  if  it  were  impossible  to 
think  in  the  house.  If  she  is  awake,  go  and  stay 
by  her  till  I  return,  and  read  to  her,  if  she  wishes 
it  I  will  soon  be  back." 

When  Mrs.  Ewart  got  into  the  street,  she  stood 
half  a  moment  irresolute  which  way  she  should 
turn.  What  she  wanted  was  to  be  alone  and 
quiet,  and  therefore  to  get  out  of  the  town  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  not  that  there  seemed  much 
chance  of  meeting  people,  it  was  hardly  weather  to 
tempt  any  one  out  not  compelled  to  go.  So  she 
took  the  streets  to  the  right,  which  bore  towards 
the  Rosendale  Road.  She  had  not  gone  a  hundred 
yards  before  she  heard  a  clear  ringing  footstep 
behind  her,  that,  through  her  niece  once  having 
remarked  on,  she  had  learnt  to  know  to  whom  it 
belonged. 
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"  How  very  provoking  !"  thought  Mrs.  Ewart. 
"  However,  I  shall  tell  him  the  plain  truth ;  I  came 
out  to  be  alone  and  to  think,  and  therefore  request 
him  to  excuse  me  stopping  to  talk." 

Mrs.  Ewart  need  not  have  alarmed  herself  :  it 
certainly  was  Hugh  Mostyn's  step  she  had  heard ; 
in  that  she  was  not  mistaken ;  but  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  overtaking  her,  or  at  all  attempting  to 
interrupt  her  progress.  He  was  going  in  at  his 
own  door,  which  she  had  a  few  yards  back  passed 
by.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  he  was  standing  at  his 
house  that  he  saw  her.  and  then  instantly  a  desire 
to  see  Dacia  seized  him.  She  would  be  alone ;  it 
would  be  such  a  pleasure  to  see  her  for  a  few 
minutes  unobserved  by  others.  She  would  surely  be 
at  home,  if  he  went.  He  had  heard  Mrs.  Singleton 

*  O 

was  not  so  well,  and  that  would  be  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  his  calling  at  that  hour,  for  it  had  not  yet 
reached  the  permitted  time  for  visiting  :  besides,  if 
he  wanted  it,  he  had  another  excuse  for  going ;  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  Henry  Marsden,  and  in 
it  was  a  message  to  Miss  Singleton. 

He  argued  with  himself  that  it  would  be  better 
to  tell  her  of  this  when  she  was  alone.  It  was  not 
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from  any  desire  to  indulge  in  his  own  wishes — he 
had  resolved  over  and  over  again  he  would  never 
do  that ;  and  for  some  time  he  had  remained  toler- 
ably firm  in  his  resolutions. 

Mrs.  Ewart,  of  course,  did  not  know  he  had 
seen  her,  and  was  therefore  aware  of  her  absence 
from  home — how  should  she  ? 

He  did  not  know  she  had  heard  his  ringing 
footstep  behind  her — how  should  he  ? 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ALL  IS  BLANK. 

WHEN  Mrs.  Ewart  left,  and  Dacia  found  herself 
alone,  she  went  to  see  if  her  mother  still  slept,  and 
having  assured  herself  she  did  and  soundly,  she 
desired  Maxwell  to  call  her  when  she  awoke,  and 
then  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room  and  sat 
down  before  the  fire  to  think. 

When  a  young  girl  deliberately  sets  to  work 
to  think,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  she  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  she  had  something  that  required 
thought.  Dacia  Singleton  was  thoroughly  aware 
that  such  was  her  case,  and  yet  the  one  thing  that 
kept  thumping  through  her  head  was,  "  they  must 
leave  Dunkerque,  and  so  leave  Hugh  Mostyn." 

Why  was  it  she  had  learnt  to  love  one  who 
certainly  seemed  to  have  qualities  totally  at 
variance  with  what  one  would  imagine  a  young 
girl  would  find  attractive,  and  one  whom  she 
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doubted,  at  moments,  returning  her  affection. 
When  she  came  to  think  over  all  the  words 
and  actions  that  she  had  treasured  up  in  her 
heart  with  such  jealous  care,  what  did  they 
amount  to  ?  Were  they  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
the  hopes  she  entertained  ?  No ;  but  there  was  a 
nameless  something  that  brought  conviction,  and 
scattered  all  doubts,  and  made  her  feel  that  he 
did  love  her.  The  brightest  spot  in  her  memory 
was  the  recollection  of  those  few  waking  moments 
in  the  hut  on  the  Downs  tliat  terrible  night. 
They  were  short  moments,  but  yet  long  enough 
for  her  never  to  forget  them.  When  he  took 
her  hand,  then,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  it,  did  he 
mean  to  do  so?  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  the 
working  of  her  over-excited  brain  that  made  her 
fancy  it  at  the  time,  and  that  constantly  dwelling 
on  it  had  caused  her  to  believe  a  reality  what  was 
nothing  but  a  dream.  But  she  would  not,  could 
not,  give  up  that  bright  second  in  her  existence  so 
easily.  It  was  a  fact,  a  truth,  and  she  would  cling 
to  it  still.  It  might  be  all  she  would  have  to  think 
of  when  she  was  far  away. 

And  yet  it  was  but  a  sorry  mast  for  a  young 
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girl  to  nail  her  only  flag  of  hope  to — a  mast  that 
was  tossing  wildly  about  on  a  rough  sea — a  mast 
that  seemed  cast  there  as  being  useless,  and  it 
drifted  about  as  the  waves  of  life  sent  it,  without 
aim  or  object ;  and  yet  she  clung  to  it — clung  to 
it  with  all  the  uncontrollable  tenacity  of  a  first 
and  great  love. 

What  is  the  use  of  thinking  ?  You  start  witk 
one  phase  of  an  idea ;  you  turn  it  and  twist  it  and 
try  to  change  it ;  but  do  you,  can  you  ?  Do  you 
not  always  return  to  precisely  the  same  thought 
you  started  with,  and  clothed  the  same  way  ? 
Dacia  wished  to  think  what  she  should  do  when 
she  left  Dunkerque ;  how  she  should  fill  up  tha 
blank  that  would  be  caused  in  her  life  by  her 
absence  from  Hugh  Mostyn  ;  and  she  felt  nothing 
could  fill  it  up.  She  began  by  this,  and  she  ended 
by  it.  For  certain  she  gave  no  thought  to  her 
mother,  the  cause  of  the  change  that  was  about  to 
take  place.  Love  that  causes  sorrow  is  apt  to 
make  one  selfish,,  as  a  love  over  which  no  dark 
cloud  hangs  will  make  us  lavish  of  kindness  and 
thought  towards  others. 

Dacia  was  leaning  her  head  on  both  her  hands, 
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tiring  her  poor  brain  out  with  one  endless  thought, 
when  suddenly  she  remembered  her  childhood's 
habit  of  praying  for  all  she  wanted.  Her  father 
had  always  instilled  into  her,  when  a  young  child, 
that  nothing  was  too  insignificant  to  pray  for ; 
and  as  a  child  she  had  in  her  night  and  morning 
prayers  petitioned  for  all  her  childish  require- 
ments. Latterly,  since  her  father's  death,  she 
had  given  up  this  custom.  The  last  prayer  she 
had  made  for  any  specific  object  was  that  her  dear 
father's  life  might  be  spared :  that  prayer  had  not 
been  granted.  But  now  again  she  stood  in  sore 
need  of  other  than  human  help ;  and  before  she 
reflected  whether  it  would  be  for  good  or  for  evil, 
and  without  making  it  conditional,  she  exclaimed 
half  aloud — "  0  God,  give  me  his  love  !" 

Yes,  that  was  all  she  craved.  She  thought  if 
he  but  loved  her,  there  was  naught  on  earth  be- 
side that  she  could  care  for.  With  his  love,  this 
world  would  be  a  paradise ;  with  his  love,  what 
else  could  there  be  that  she  could  desire  ?  It  would 
give  her  strength  to  bear  up  against  all  annoyances 
and  vexations ;  things  that  now  fretted  her  would 
cease  to  have  any  effect ;  great  sorrows  could  not 
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come  near  her ;  his  love  would  be  a  shield  that 
would  protect  her  against  every  thing. 

After  uttering  this  short  but  fervent  prayer  she 
seemed  more  calm,  her  thoughts  came  more  under 
control,  and  she  felt  less  inclined  to  murmur  against 
the  fate  that  appeared  working  towards  her  sepa- 
ration with  Hugh  Mostyn.  She  had  faith  in  her 
prayer  being  heard,  and  she  was  quieted  and  com- 
forted ;  for  with  his  love  she  could  be  happy  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  world.  She  thought  so 
then. 

A  gentle  knock  at  the  door  roused  her  from 
some  wild  dream  of  the  future.  She  had  no 
sooner  said  "  Entrez"  than  Sancho  bounded  in, 
and  gave  her  his  usual  embrace,  and  Hugh  Mos- 
tyn stood  beside  her.  She  could  hardly  believe 
her  eyes  for  the  first  moment;  she  had  been 
so  wrapt  up  in  her  imaginary  world,  that  his 
presence  seemed  more  like  a  vision  than  a  reality. 

11  You  have  allowed  Sancho  such  freedom, 
Miss  Singleton,  that  it  is  uselessness  my  apologising 
for  his  rough  manners ;  you  have  quite  spoilt  him. 
Am  I  disturbing  you  ?  This  is  an  unconscionable 
hour  to  pay  you  a  visit." 
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"  No ;  you  see  I  am  not  very  profitably  em- 
ployed— absolutely  I  was  doing  nothing." 

"  Thinking,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  thinking."  And  the  colour  mounted 
to  her  cheeks.  She  looked  as  if  she  were  guilty 
of  thoughts  that  would  not  bear  the  light  of  day ; 
but  she  coloured  from  a  disagreeable  feeling  that 
he  might  guess  on  what  subject  they  had  been. 
It  is  so  difficult  at  such  moments  to  argue  reason- 
ably with  oneself.  What  we  should  least  like  and 
most  fear  we  are  sure  to  fancy  (however  impro- 
bable) must  actually  be  the  case. 

"  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  to  forgive  my  inter- 
ruption," said  Mostyn,  noting  every  expression 
that  crossed  her  face,  but  seeming  to  notice 
nothing,  "till  you  hear  the  cause  of  my  visit. 
But  in  the  first  place  let  me  ask  how  Mrs.  Sin- 
gleton is." 

"  She  is  not  so  well  this  morning.  She  had 
a  sleepless  night;  and  then  the  weather  is  so 
against  her." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  against  every  one ;  and  poor 
Mrs.  Singleton  has  been  so  long  shut  up,  she  must 
pine  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine." 
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Whilst  Mostyn  was  making  this  common-place 
rejoinder,  he  took  out  a  packet  of  letters  from  his 
pocket,  and  glancing  over  them,  he  took  one  from 
amongst  them,  and  replaced  the  others. 

11 1  have  had  a  letter  from  my  friend  Henry 
Marsden  this  morning ;  and  as  there  is  a  message 
in  it  to  you,  and  I  am  so  forgetful  and  careless 
about  such  matters,  I  thought  it  safest  to  come 
and  deliver  it  at  once." 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Marsden  is  gaining  strength," 
said  Miss  Singleton,  in  a  constrained  voice.  For 
the  life  of  her  she  could  not  be  entirely  natural 
on  this  subject  with  Hugh  Mostyn.  Had  it  been 
any  one  else  with  whom  it  was  started,  she  would 
eagerly  have  asked  what  he  said  about  her,  and  a 
hundred  questions  concerning  himself.  But  there 
was  something  in  the  calm,  quiet,  melancholy  face 
before  her  that  appeared  stern  and  hard,  and  with 
all  her  great  love,  made  her  fear  him.  Hugh 
Mostyn  had  opened  the  letter,  and  without  having 
to  seek  the  part  concerning  Miss  Singleton,  at 
once  pointed  the  spot  out  to  her.  She  took  it  from 
his  hand  and  read  it. 

"  Poor   Mr.  Marsden  !"  she  said,  as   she  re- 
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turned  the  letter,  having  read  a  few  lines  in  which 
he  spoke  of  his  anxiety  to  get  away  from  the 
south  and  make  his  way  to  Dunkerque ;  and  that 
he  looked  forward  with  an  anxiety  he  hardly 
dared  to  analyse,  to  meeting  once  again  Miss 
Singleton  ;  then  followed  questions  concerning 
her.  "  It  must  be  very  hard  to  be  shut  out  from 
his  own  country  and  his  own  home  through  ill 
health;  but  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  pru- 
dent for  him  to  come  heie.  M.  Lefevre  thinks 
this  a  bad  climate  for  a  delicate  person." 

"  But  where  a  man's  heart  is  concerned,  Miss 
Singleton,  he  seldom  allows  health  to  interfere 
with  his  movements." 

"  Then  some  one  ought  to  try  and  reason  with 
him.  He  ought  not  to  come  here." 

"  Am  I  to  tell  him  you  say  so  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Dacia  firmly.  "  I  am  not  Mr. 
Marsden's  sister,  nor  have  I  even  the  claim  of 
old  friendship,  which  might  allow  of  my  suggest- 
ing to  him  what  is  best.  But  you  can :  you  told  me 
yourself  your  friendship  with  him  is  of  such  long 
standing,  that  you  are  more  like  brothers ;  then 
you  can  act  as  such,  and  prevent  his  coming." 
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"  I  could  not,  unless  I  said  you  desired  me  to 
do  so." 

"  Tell  him,  if  you  choose,  that  the  climate  must 
be  as  unfit  for  him  as  it  is  for  mamma,  and  that 
we  are  leaving  almost  immediately  in  conse- 
quence." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause.  Hugh  was 
evidently  unprepared  for  this  news ;  then  speak- 
ing slowly,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Dacia,  he  said, 
"  You  are  leaving,  Miss  Singleton — and  so  I  may 
tell  Henry  Marsden  he  need  not  come  here  to  see 
you.  Perhaps,  then,  you  will  inform  me  where 
he  can  find  you,  and  I  will  let  him  know." 

Dacia  had  been  looking  into  the  fire  whilst 
Hugh  spoke ;  now  she  turned  round,  there  was 
a  pained  expression  on  her  face,  and  her  hands 
were  tightly  pressed  together.  There  was  some- 
thing very  cruel  in  his  voice ;  the  tone  was 
worse  than  the  words,  for  it  made  them  imply 
more  than  was  said.  Dacia  was  so  artless  and 
free  from  any  thing  approaching  to  deceit  or  pre- 
varication, that  to  be  suspected — and  suspected  by 
him — was  very  bitter  to  her. 

"  0,  Mr.  Mostyn,  you  misunderstand  me  !     It 
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is  that  I  would  rather  not  see  Mr.  Marsden  any 
more,  if — if  he — so  much  wishes  it  himself."  When 
the  words  were  out  and  past  recalling,  she  would 
have  given  worlds  never  to  have  uttered  them ; 
but  she  was  roused  into  speaking  the  plain  truth. 
A  smile  passed  over  Hugh  Mostyn's  face — a  well- 
pleased  expression;  but  Miss  Singleton  did  not 
see  it,  nor  the  softened  look  in  his  eyes.  He  was 
silent  a  moment,  and  then  he  got  up  and  stood 
nearer  to  her,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  velvet- 
covered  mantelpiece.  He  was  watching  her  in- 
tently. She  felt  his  eyes  were  on  her,  but  she 
did  not  dare  to  raise  her  own ;  she  only  wondered 
what  he  was  thinking  about,  and  why  he  did  not 
speak.  Was  he  angry  at  what  she  had  said? 
Did  he  think  her  conceited,  and  that  she  was  like 
all  other  girls,  imagining — as  her  mother  once  told 
her  he  possibly  did — every  man  that  opened  his 
lips  to  her  was  in  love  with  her  ? 

A  pity  she  ever  learnt  what  he  thought;  a 
pity  her  aunt  did  not  walk  in  at  this  moment  and 
stop  any  explanation ;  a  pity  Mrs.  Singleton  did 
not  wake  up;  a  pity  —  ay,  more  than  a  pity, 
that  some  one  of  those  thousand  providential 
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events  did  not  happen  to  part  Hugh  Mostyn  and 
Dacia  Singleton  then.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 

"  Forgive  me,  Miss  Singleton ;  if  I  doubted 
you  for  one  moment,  it  was  from  a  feeling  that  a 
generous  woman  would  forgive.  It  is  very  hard 
to  see  another  win  what  we  are  striving  for  our- 
selves. It  is  apt  to  make  one  bitter,  even  unjust. 
Do  you  forgive  me?  Will  you  give  me  your 
hand  in  token  of  forgiveness  ?" 

"  There  is  not  much  to  forgive,"  said  Dacia, 
taking  his  proffered  hand  nevertheless ;  but  hardly 
understanding  what  he  had  said. 

"  Will  you,"  he  said,  still  retaining  her  hand 
in  his,  "  will  you,  if  I  ask  you  a  straightforward 
question,  promise  not  to  be  offended;  you  need 
not  answer  it  unless  you  like." 

"  Yes,  you  may  ask  me,"  said  Dacia,  for  one 
half-second  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  "and  I  will 
reserve  to  myself  the  option  of  answering." 

"  Do  you  know  Henry  Marsden  loves  you?" 

"  He  has  seen  me  but  twice,"  replied  Dacia 
hesitatingly. 

"That  is  evading  the  question — do  not  do 
that,"  said  Mostyn,  letting  fall  her  hand.  "  Do 
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you  know  his  one  hope  in  life  is  to  gain  your  love 
and  make  you  his  wife?"  He  spoke  less  gently 
this  time. 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  it,"  replied  Dacia. 
"  Would  you  marry  him  ?     Could  you  love 
him  sufficiently  to  do  so  ?     I  feel  sure  you  would 
not  otherwise." 

Dacia  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  she  looked 
up — looked  at  Hugh  Mostyn,  and  saw  such  an 
eager  anxious  expression  on  his  usually  calm  face, 
that  she  could  not  mistake  this  time  what  gave 
rise  to  it.  He  did  then  care  whether  she  loved 
Henry  Marsden  or  not !  These  inquiries  were 
not  all  made  for  friendship's  sake,  or  the  sake  of 
his  friend ;  but  for  himself,  for  his  own  satisfac- 
tion. Was  God  about  so  soon  to  grant  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  prayer  ? 

"No,  I  could  not." 

"  You  could  never  become  his  wife  ?" 

"Never!" 

It  never  then  or  afterwards  struck  Dacia 
Singleton  as  strange  that  Hugh  Mostyn  would 
question  her  in  such  a  manner,  as  he  could  have 
no  possible  right  to  do.  She  was,  perhaps,  as 
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well  pleased  lie  should  have  the  information  he 
sought,  as  he  was  to  get  it.  And,  in  her  own 
mind,  she  ceded  him  a  certain  right  that  pre- 
vented her  giving  the  matter  a  thought. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  being  torn  asunder 
between  right  and  wrong.  Right  urged  him  to 
leave  her  before  he  said  more,  or  permitted  him- 
self to  give  way  to  feelings  that  wrong  was  urging 
him  to  indulge  in.  He  would  not  now  be  taking 
an  advantage  over  his  friend,  if  he  gave  way  to 
the  dictation  of  his  heart.  She  had  told  him  she 
could  never  become  Marsden's  wife ;  therefore  he 
could  not  be  robbing  his  friend  of  an  affection  he 
had  never  possessed.  But  was  he  not  deliber- 
ately laying  up  a  store  of  trouble  and  sorrow  for 
the  future,  if  he  allowed  his  love  for  her  to  live  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  now,  whilst  he  distinctly 
saw  the  misery  that  must  ensue,  to  crush  out 
every  feeling  that  drew  him  nearer  to  her  ?  What 
a  hard  struggle  was  going  on  within  him  !  He  so 
longed  to  take  her  to  his  heart ;  to  lay  bare  all  his 
own  great  sorrows ;  to  let  her  see  the  fearful 
wound  she  had  healed  by  the  old  system  of  making 
a  fresh  one,  but  which  had  hitherto  been  painless, 
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and  which  he  had  hardly  known  even  to  exist  till 
that  day  when  he  saw  her  walking  with  Captain 
Meriyale  by  her  side. 

"  Miss  Singleton,  this  will  be  a  hard  blow  to 
poor  Marsden.  I  believe  the  hope  of  meeting 
you  this  spring  has  kept  him  living  through  the 
winter.  I  wish  I  had  some  comforting  message 
to  send  him." 

Hugh  Mostyn  was  making  out  a  very  much 
worse  case  than  he  need,  or  indeed  had  grounds 
for ;  but  he  fancied,  by  speaking  of  his  friend  and 
for  him,  he  was  following  the  dictates  of  right, 
and  destroying  the  temptation  to  follow  wrong. 

"  You  are  certainly  a  warm  friend,  Mr. 
Mostyn  ;  what  message  would  you  wish  me  to 
send?" 

Dacla  was  piqued  and  disappointed.  If  he 
could  urge  her  to  send  comforting  messages,  did 
he  care  whether  she  loved  Henry  Marsden  or  not  ? 
How  she  was  alternating  between  hope  and  fear  ! 

"  The  truth,  or  nothing." 

"  Then  let  it  be  nothing." 

11  Would  the  truth  pain  him  ?" 

"It  might." 
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"  Dacia,  would  the  truth  pain  me?"  And  as 
Hugh  Mostyn  spoke,  he  took  her  hand  again  and 
held  it  firmly  in  his  own. 

Wrong  had  gained  the  victory.  He  could  no 
longer  control  himself. 

"I  don't  know;  I — how  can  any  thing  con- 
cerning me  pain  you  ?"  Her  lips  quivered  as  she 
spoke.  Hugh's  look  and  tone  made  her  heart 
beat  and  her  voice  tremble — not  with  fear,  but 
deep,  intense  joy. 

"  How  can  any  thing  concerning  you  pain 
me !  How  can  the  sun  give  light  to  the  world  ? 
How  can  the  rain  falling  wet  the  ground  ?  How 
can  the  warm  summer  bring  forth  flowers  ?  How 
can  the  cold  frost  make  them  perish  and  die  ?  In 
the  same  way,  Dacia,  does  all  and  every  thing 
you  do  affect  me.  Sometimes  a  look  from  you 
has  caused  me  long,  weary,  sad  hours;  and  at  an- 
other time  you  have  by  some  little  word  caused 
my  heart  to  throb  with  happiness.  I  have  often 
passed  days  without  coming  near  you,  and  avoided 
going  where  I  could  even  hear  of  you.  I  have 
tried  every  means  to  crush  from  my  heart  the 
wild  love  that  I  bear  you;  but  I  cannot." 
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He  passed  one  hand  across  his  broad  smooth 
forehead;  the  other  was  still  holding  hers.  She 
looked  up  with  such  a  loving,  tender,  trustful 
look. 

"And  why  should  you  try?"  she  said,  her 
voice  low  but  clear.  "If  I — cared  for  any  one, 
I  should  cherish  my  love  for  them." 

"  You — yes,  you  could — you  might.  In  your 
pure  heart  you  could  do  so ;  but  I — I  am  differ- 
ent. How  dare  I  let  your  innocent — " 

He  stopped  abruptly ;  and  after  looking  at  her 
as  if  he  would  read  her  most  hidden  thoughts, 
he  exclaimed  suddenly, 

"Did  you  ever  love  any  one?  Do  you  love 
me,  Dacia?" 

Dacia  was  silent.  Her  head  was  bowed  down, 
and  without  knowing  it  she  laid  her  other  hand 
on  his,  thus  holding  it  firmly  between  her  own 
two.  He  noticed  the  movement,  and  their  eyes 
met.  For  half  a  moment  he  paused,  but  no 
longer,  and  then  he  drew  her  to  him ;  he  pressed 
her  closely  to  his  breast,  and  murmured  in  her 
ear  such  a  world  of  love,  that  she  felt  as  if  all  must 
be  a  dream;  such  happiness  could  hardly  be  of 
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this  life ;  every  word  she  drank  in  with  all  the 
greed  of  a  first  and  all-powerful  attachment. 

It  was  the  happiest  moment  of  her  whole  life. 
He  loved  her !  He  told  her  no  woman  had  ever 
called  forth  such  a  pure  and  holy  love  in  his  heart 
as  she  had  done.  And  she — what  did  she  tell 
him  ?  She  never  remembered  her  words ;  she  only 
knew  that  with  his  strong  arm  around  her,  and 
her  head  leaning  on  his  breast,  she  had  whispered 
all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  last  few  months; 
and  she  told  him  also  her  prayer  of  but  a  short 
hour  ago. 

As  she  said  this,  he  started  from  her.  She 
looked  up,  and  saw  he  was  fearfully  pale.  What 
was  the  matter  with  him? — was  it  some  sudden 
sharp  pain  ? — was  he  ill  ?  she  asked  him  hurriedly 
and  quickly. 

Ah,  it  was  no  bodily  pain  that  caused  his  face 
to  become  so  deathlike.  It  was  mental  agony; 
more  piercing,  more  acute  far,  than  any  other 
anguish  that  the  human  frame  can  suffer.  Her 
words  had  brought  him  back  to  himself,  his  own 
true,  upright,  honourable  self;  but  too  late.  The 
mischief  was  done.  The  stain  was  on  him,  and 
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nothing — no,  nothing  in  this  world — could  ever 
entirely  wipe  it  off.  She  who  was  so  unsullied, 
so  untainted  by  society's  fashionable  vices,  so  un- 
conscious, so  ignorant  of  all  evil, — what  had  he 
done  to  her  ?  Had  he  not  said  that  which  would 
open  her  eyes  to  it  all,  in  the  most  cruel,  heartless 
manner  conceivable?  Had  he  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  her  very  purity  ?  All  that  had  rendered 
her  so  lovable  to  him  would  be  the  very  points 
that  would  make  her  waking  from  this  happy 
dream  most  terrible  to  endure.  But  it  had  to  be 
done — it  must  be  done  ;  he  felt  that ;  and  also  that 
none  other  but  himself  could  open  her  eyes ;  yet 
he  flinched  from  it,  as  a  woman  might  from  the 
surgeon's  cruel  knife. 

"  Speak  to  me,"  said  Dacia  in  a  pleading 
tone  ;  "  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  like  this.  What 
is  it  causing  you  this  suffering  ?  Nothing  I  have 
said,  is  it?" 

His  voice  sounded  hollow  and  unnatural  to 
her,  as  he  replied :  "In  one  sense,  it  is  nothing 
you  have  said,  Dacia.  But  your  trusting  belief, 
the  innocent  and  holy  faith  you  place  in  God 
and—" 
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"And  in  you  too,"  she  added  quickly,  and  in 
a  gentle  tone,  as  lie  paused  ;  and  she  thought  per- 
haps he  doubted  the  intensity  of  her  love. 

ki  0,  do  not  speak  so,  Dacia ;  I  cannot  bear 
it !  Nothing  is  so  hard  to  bear  as  unmerited 
confidence, — to  feel  one  is  trusted,  and  unde- 
servedly ;  and  when  it  comes  from  one — the  only 
one  in  the  whole  world  that  could  make  it  valu- 
able, it  is  ten  times  more  so." 

"  I  clo  not  understand  you.     You — " 
"  I  am  not  what  you  believe  me  to  be,  Dacia." 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  frightened,  in- 
quiring look ;  but  it  soon  changed  to  one  beam- 
ing with  pure  love ;  and  with  her,  love  and  faith 
were  one. 

"  Yon  say  you  love  me ;  what  more  need  I 
care  for?  If  there  is  any  thing  you  have  ever 
done  that  you  think  wrong,  perhaps  when  I  know 
it  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you  it  is  not  so  bad, 
or  that  some  good  motive  prompted  you  at  the 
time.  You  never  could  do  any  thing  very  wrong, 
I  think." 

"  Is  my  love  every  thing  to  you,  Dacia  ?"  he 
asked,  once  more  tempted  by  her  words ;  and 
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thought,  could  ho  not  leave  things  as  they  were, 
at  all  events  for  the  present?  Might  he  not — 
God  knows  how — find  some  loop-hole  through 
which  he  might  escape  the  net  so  terribly  entan- 
gled around  him,  and  so  spare  her  even  a  minute's 
pain?  It  would  be  a  terrible  tiling  to  cloud  over 
that  lovely  face,  turned  up  to  his  with  such  deep 
confiding  love.  Could  he  find  strength  to  cast 
her  from  him?  Could  he  give  back  that  love, 
which  now  had  become  to  him  such  a  priceless 
jewel  ? 

"  All — every  thing  !"  she  replied. 

"  No,  I  must  tell  her,"  he  thought,  as  she  made 
this  confession  to  him.  u  It  would  kill  her  if  it 
were  to  reach  her  from  another  than  myself.  And 
must  it  not  in  time  ?  Does  not  the  world  glory  in 
telling  miserable  facts  to  its  fellow-creatures? — 
can  it  ever  resist  the  temptation,  no  matter  what 
the  sorrow  it  entails  ?"  Then  putting  one  hand 
on  her  bright  golden  hair  and  smoothing  it  lov- 
ingly down,  he  said : 

"  My  darling,  I  have  a  fearful  task  before 
me.  I  have  something  to  tell  you;  something 
you  must  know,  and — and — my  God,  I  cannot  do 
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it !"  he  exclaimed,  sinking  down  in  a  chair,  and 
clasping  his  head  between  both  his  hands. 

It  was  without  a  moment's  hesitation  that  Dacia 
went  up  to  his  side,  and  knelt  down  by  him ;  the 
whole  strength  of  a  woman's  love  prompting  her 
to  use  her  endeavours  to  say  any  thing,  do  any 
thing,  to  comfort  him,  and  alleviate,  if  possible, 
his  sorrow. 

"  Do  not  tell  me  any  thing,  dear  Hugh — " 
there  was  a  little  hesitation  as  she  pronounced  his 
Christian  name  for  the  first  time ;  but  it  was  not 
a  moment  for  prudery  to  gain  any  great  ascend- 
ency— her  heart  was  speaking,  not  her  mind, — 
"or  at  any  rate  not  now.  Nothing  you  could 
tell  me  would  change  my — love  for  you."  As 
she  stopped  speaking,  she  tried  to  remove  his  hands 
from  his  face. 

"It  is  your  perfect  faith,  my  own  Dacia,  that 
doubles  the  torture  I  must  in  any  case  endure. 
I  tried  to  crush  out  the  evil  spirit  that  prompted 
me  to  indulge  and  foster  my  love  for  you.  I  tried 
— God  alone  knows  how  often — to  think  of  you 
as  I  thought  of  others ;  but  it  has  been  all  in  vain. 
Whenever  I  have  met  your  clear  truthful  eyes 
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looking  fearlessly  and  trustingly  into  mine,  I  felt 
you  were  different;  I  felt  that  you  could  be 
trusted ;  you  might  he  believed  in,  and  would 
never  fail.  But  perhaps  the  bitterest  part  to  me 
is,  that  I  must  with  my  own  lips  utter  facts  that 
must  make  you  despise  me — " 

"  I  despise  you !  0,  how  little  you  know  me  ! 
No  ;  so  long  as  I  may  live  I  must  ever  feel  as  I 
do  now." 

Hugh  Mostyn  smiled ;  a  hopeless  incredulous 
smile. 

"  I  could  almost  wish  it,"  he  said,  more  to 
himself  than  to  her. 

"And  do  you  not  quite  wish  it?"  she  asked 
half  reproachfully. 

"  For  myself — 0,  yes.  But  for  you — how 
could  I  admit  myself  to  be  so  unutterably  self- 
ish?" 

"  Not  selfish  if  you — if  you — " 

"  If  I  made  you  my  earthly  idol  in  return. 
Yes,  darling,  it  would.  Dacia,  if  I  told  you 
that—" 

She  looked  up,  and  again  saw  that  agonised 
look  over  his  face. 
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"  0,  tell  me,"  she  cried;  "anything — every 
thing  is  better  than  this  suspense,  or  to  see  you 
look  like  that," 

"  That  I  am  not  free !"  He  spoke  in  a  hard 
hollow  voice. 

"What  do  you  mean?  I — I  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  suffer.  She  felt  an 
undefined  dread  of  something  that  was  surely 
coming  on  her  with  the  cold,  hard,  unrelent- 
ing, crushing  certainty  of  the  mountain  aval- 
anche, to  sweep  away  into  invisible  space  all  her 
bright  dreams  and  newly- born  happiness.  Her 
limbs  trembled ;  her  heart  beat  almost  to  suffo- 
cation ;  there  was  a  chilly  creeping  sensation  all 
over  her,  and  her  mouth  seemed  parched — her 
tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  She 
was  still  on  her  knees  beside  him ;  her  face 
turned  up  with  a  pleading,  beseeching  look — as 
if  he  could  spare,  if  he  chose.  PoorMostyn  !  poor 
Hugh !  As  if  he  would  not  have  laid  down  his 
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life — ah,  how  gladly ! — to  have  sheltered]  her  even 
from  the  reflection  of  the  storm  that  he  felt,  he 
knew,  would  burst  upon  her  with  fearful  fury. 
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To  give  his  life  would  have  been  a  small  sacrifice 
under  the  circumstances;  for  life  without  her 
was  of  little  value  to  him.  He  looked  down  at 
her  imploring  face  :  it  seemed  an  age  to  her — it 
was  but  a  moment  to  him.  And  as  he  gazed, 
he  wondered  whether  his  prayer  would  be  heard, 
that  one  day  he  might  call  her  his  own. 

"  Dacia," — he  spoke  softly  now,  as  a  pitying 
father  might  to  a  loved  child  that  was  in  sorrow, 
—"if  by  undergoing  all  the  torture  of  body  and 
mind  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  I  could 
spare  you  one  hour's  grief,  I  would  willingly  en- 
dure it ;  and  such  torture  I  am  suffering  at  know- 
ing that  through  me  you  may  pass  some  bitter 
moments;  but  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  leave 
you  in  ignorance  any  longer.  Dacia,  I  am  mar- 
ried— I  have  a  wife." 

She  gave  one  smothered  wailing  cry,  and  sank 
lower  and  lower,  till  her  head  nearly  touched  the 
ground,  her  face  buried  and  hidden  in  her  hands. 
He  started  up  ;  that  cry  pierced  through  his  heart 
with  a  sharpness  causing  an  agony  till  then  un- 
known even  to  him.  Could  he  have  recalled 
the  fatal  words — could  he  have  caused  them  to 
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be  blotted  out  from  her  memory — lie  would  at 
any  cost  have  done  so.  He  stood  there  over  the 
crouching,  broken-hearted  girl,  and  dared  not 
touch  her  to  raise  her  up ;  he  dared  not  open  his 
lips  to  say  one  soothing  word.  How  could  he 
soothe  her  now?  Had  he  not  by  his  own  ad- 
mission closed  every  door?  Had  he  not  raised 
up  a  barrier  as  impenetrable  as  the  icy  regions 
of  the  North  Pole  between  them  ? 

God  help  her!  He  knew  he  could  not,  or 
any  other  in  this  world.  He  cursed  himself;  he 
cursed  the  hour  in  which  he  was  born.  But  what 
availed  him  that  ?  What  availed  it  her  ?  There 
they  were — so  near,  yet  so  far  asunder  that  no- 
thing could  deepen  or  widen  the  gulf  that  lay 
between  them.  Beyond  the  heaving  occasioned 
by  her  smothered  tearless  sobs,  she  did  not  move. 
She  had  passed  away  from  the  present  to  a  blank, 
dark,  desolate  future. 

Beside  her,  and  crouching  up  like  herself,  was 
poor  Sancho.  She  did  not  know  it ;  she  had  not 
perceived  that  when  the  words  were  uttered,  that 
fell  with  such  a  death-blow  on  her,  making  her 
cry  out  in  her  anguish,  the  dog  had  crept  up  to 
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her,  and  laid  his  large  rough  head  lovingly 
against  her.  He  would  have  spoken  words  of 
comfort,  doubtless,  if  he  could ;  but  as  it  was,  he 
merely  gave  every  now  and  then  a  suppressed 
whine,  and  lifted  his  great  heavy  paw  and  laid  it 
on  her.  But  she  was  unconscious  of  it  all.  It 
was  not  till  Hugh  spoke — not  till  he  called  her 
once  again  by  the  familiar  name,  that  till  to-day 
he  had  never  uttered  —  that  she  roused  her- 
self, and  tried  to  calm  the  wild  ungovernable 
grief  that  had  crushed  her  to  the  very  earth.  His 
mournful  sad  voice  brought  her  back  to  herself 
and  to  the  present. 

"  Dacia,  I  must  leave  you.  Will  you,  before 
I  go,  say  you  forgive  me  ?  We  must  part,  I 
know ;  but  let  me  feel  you  do  not  hate  me.  Tell 
me  you  will  sometimes  think  of  me  in  my  sorrow, 
sometimes  cast  a  kind  and  pitying  thought  on  me, 
and  remember  my  grievous  error  was  loving  you." 

She  was  standing  now  ;  and  her  woe-stricken 
face  and  tearless  eyes  were  a  greater  reproach  to 
him  than  the  hardest  words  she  could  have  ut- 
tered. It  was  with  a  quivering  lip  and  faltering 
voice  that  she  answered  him. 
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"  I  will  try  to  think  of  you  as  I  alone  may — 
as  a  brother." 

She  held  out  her  hand ;  it  was  icy  cold,  and 
sent  a  chill  through  him  as  he  took  it.  He  raised 
it  to  his  lips ;  and  as  he  did  so,  she  felt  one  large 
hot  tear  fall  on  it.  It  was  the  first  tear  that  Hugh 
Mostyn  had  shed  since  his  childhood.  This  was 
too  much  for  her ;  she  could  not  bear  this.  Like 
most  women,  it  was  at  any  time  a  terrible  sight 
to  her  to  see  a  man  shed  tears ;  but  now,  under 
such  circumstances,  with  her  whole  nervous  system 
unstrung,  she  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  what 
she  said  or  what  she  did ;  she  could  no  longer 
control  her  words  or  actions.  To  see  him  so 
stricken  down  was  worse  a  thousand  times  than 
her  own  great  sorrow.  She  thought  no  more 
of  her  hard  fate ;  she  thought  not  whether  it 
was  right  to  love  a  man  whom  God  had  given 
to  another  than  herself;  all  the  sacred  ties  that 
bound  him  flew  asunder,  as  if  by  some  magic 
touch.  She  saw  and  felt  but  one  thing — Hugh 
Mostyn  in  bitter  grief,  yet  loving  her.  In  a  mo- 
ment her  arms  were  twined  round  his  neck;  her 
lips,  that  were  cold  and  lifeless  a  minute  before, 
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were  now  imprinting  burning  kisses  on  his.  She 
felt  she  was  held  fondly  and  firmly  to  his  heart, 
and  for  one  brief  instant  her  whole  soul  was  given 
up  to  intense  fervid  happiness. 

But  the  waking  from  such  a  dream — short  as 
it  was — was  very  terrible  to  both,  for  both  had 
succumbed  to  it.  I  know  not  which  was  the  first 
to  rouse  from  the  wild  delirium  of  the  moment, 
but  they  both  released  each  other  as  if  by  mutual 
assent — for  it  could  not  be  called  consent.  Dacia's 
head  fell,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  together  she 
looked  the  very  picture  of  despair.  From  the 
hopeful  loving  girl  she  had  become  a  broken- 
hearted woman,  whose  future  was  blasted  and 
withered. 

Hugh  Mostyn  did  not  dare  trust  himself  to 
speak,  yet  he  knew  he  must  leave  her.  He  feared 
every  moment  Mrs.  Ewart  might  return  ;  and  for 
Dacia's  sake  he  would  not  that  she  should  find  him 
there.  He  knew  she  would  not  like  another — 
even  though  it  were  her  aunt — to  see  her  in  her 
first  bitter  sorrow,  and  he  present 

Men  have  the  power  of  thinking  and  weighing 
considerations  at  any  moment  of  their  lives  as  to 
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what  is  expedient  and  wise,  and  what  is  not. 
There  is  something  more  calculating  in  their  na- 
ture than  in  a  woman's,  which  gives  them  this 
facility.  Women  throw  their  whole  soul  into 
whatever  occupies  their  heart:  there  is  no  space 
for  reflection  —  no  room  for  considering;  they 
give  themselves  up  wholly  and  entirely ;  they 
never  pause,  but  then — how  often  they  repent ! 

One  long  loving  kiss — gentle  and  tender  as  a 
brother  might  give  a  sister — did  Hugh  Mostyn 
press  on  Dacia's  white  lips ;  one  earnestly  mur- 
mured "  God  bless  you,"  and  he  was  gone — and 
she  stood  there  alone. 

Alone !  0  God,  how  fearfully  alone  did  she 
feel !  Her  home  was  a  blank ;  the  world  was  a 
blank ;  her  whole  future  a  blank  to  her  now — and 
yet  in  one  sense  not  so  alone  as  she  in  mercy 
might  have  been  left ;  for  she  had  such  a  crushing 
weight  of  sorrow  to  bear — to  bear  on  for  ever  and 
for  ever — that,  had  she  dared,  she  would  have  cried 
to  God  in  pity  to  take  her. 

And  yet  God  had  heard  her  one  prayer,  and 
granted  it.  When  shall  we  learn  to  know  what  is 
good  for  us  to  ask? 

VOL.  II.  K 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BROKEN-HEARTED. 

THERE  are  sorrows  worse  than  death.  So  thought 
Dacia  Singleton  ;  so  have  we  all  thought  at  some 
period  of  our  lives,  when  the  one  great  misery — 
that  each  and  all  seem  born  to  endure — has  struck 
home.  If  it  comes  not  soon,  it  comes  late.  It 
matters  little  when  it  is,  or  in  what  shape  it  is ; 
•whenever  the  moment  arrives,  it  has  the  same 
intensity  of  bitterness.  Yet  one  might  wish  the 
young  to  be  spared,  but  often  it  is  not  their  fate. 

These  mighty  sorrows  come  on  one  like  an 
epidemic ;  they  strike  right  and  left,  and  often 
where  it  is  least  expected,  leaving  the  victim 
crushed  and  prostrated,  but  proof  against  another 
such  attack :  there  they  have  the  advantage.  Not 
twice  in  a  life  can  a  human  being  be  struck 
down  with  such  overwhelming  misery.  Trouble 
may  come  under  many  phases,  and  severe  enough 
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to  bear ;  but  the  fine  edge  of  the  weapon  is 
blunted  and  s;one,  and  the  blow  falls  dull  and 

o  / 

heavy,  but  not  sharp  and  cutting,  and  stinging 
to  the  very  heart's  core,  as  the  one  great  sorrow 
does. 

Where  Hugh  Mostyn  left  her,  there  Dacia 
still  stood.  He  had  been  gone  some  time;  she 
had  heard  the  last  echoes  of  that  well-known, 
clear-sounding  footstep  as  it  died  away  in  the 
distance ;  she  had  followed  him  in  fancy  to  his 
own  desolate  home ;  but  beyond  that,  she  could 
picture  nothing.  The  future  to  him  was  the 
same  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday.  She  did  not 
then  think  of  the  increased  bitterness  it  must 
wear  from  the  knowledge  of  what  was  within 
his  reach,  had  he  been  able  to  take  it. 

He  must  have  known  she  loved  him ;  a  man's 
instinct  rarely,  any  more  than  a  woman's,  fails 
there.  He  must  have  known  that  he  was  daily 
treading  on  dangerous  ground,  that  at  any  mo- 
ment was  likely  to  give  way  under  him,  sinking 
himself,  as  well  as  her,  in  unutterable  misery; 
and  yet  he  went  on,  conscious  the  whole  time 
of  his  danger.  And  if  he  did  —  does  he  stand 
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alone?        Have   not  you  —  and  you  —  and  you, 
done   the  same   thing?       Have   not  you  passed 
through   some   period  in  your   life  when  know- 
ingly you  were   working  destruction  surely  and 
steadily,  and   building  up   sorrow  upon  sorrow, 
and  yet   deliberately  gone   on?     Have   not  you 
known   an  hour  when  for  the  life   of  you  you 
could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  doing  that 
which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  would  not 
be  considered  honourable?       Have  not  you  felt 
moments  when  you  could  not  resist  giving  way 
to  feelings  prompted  by  sinful  passions  ?     If  you 
never  have,  then   I  am   almost  inclined  to  pity 
you  your  immaculate  purity;    for  if  you  have 
never  done  wrong,  you  know  not  the  real  plea- 
sure experienced  by  those  who  repent,  and  then 
do  right. 

Hugh  Mostyn  was  but  human — a  man  like 
any  other ;  his  great  and  good  qualities  rendered 
but  the  more  bright  by  contrast  with  the  faults 
to  which  he — like  most  of  his  fellow-creatures — 
was  subject.  If  when  we  are  about  to  condemn 
our  neighbour,  we  would  but  endeavour  first  to 

O  f 

place  ourselves   in  a  parallel   position   to   theirs, 
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and  subject  ourselves  to  the  same  temptations, 
we  might  be  more  lenient  and  merciful,  if  less 
just  and  impartial  in  our  censure ;  for  we  should 
see  it  is  harder  to  act  than  to  talk,  more  difficult 
to  oppose  the  promptings  of  the  heart  than  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  the  conscience.  Wishes 
are  more  powerful  than  wisdom,  and  often  make 
us  confound  one  with  the  other.  It  is  not  from  • 
a  desire  to  defend  Hugh  Mostyn  I  say  this,  but 
merely  to  be  fair  and  just  in  dealing  with  his 
character,  and  to  let  him  have  his  due.  His 
fault  was — according  to  the  world — unpardonable ; 
to  those,  however,  who  could  view  things  temper- 
ately, however  grave,  however  sinful  they  thought 
it,  some  excuse  was  made  for  him.  But  for  the 
present  we  must  leave  him,  and  return  to  Dacia. 

For  what  period  she  stood  in  the  same  position 
she  was  in  when  she  parted  from  Hugh  Mostyn 
she  did  not  know ;  and  how  long  she  might  have 
continued  to  remain,  no  one  will  ever  know. 
Maxwell,  however,  came  in  to  tell  her  Mrs. 
Singleton  was  awake.  She  looked  up  vacantly 
at  the  woman,  not  seeming  to  comprehend  her, 
or  hardly  to  know  her.  "  Why,  Miss  Singleton, 
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what's  the  matter  ?  You  look  like  a  ghost,  or  as 
if  you  had  just  seen  one !  Are  you  ill,  Miss?" 
she  continued,  a  little  more  seriously,  on  getting 
no  reply. 

"  No,  Maxwell,  I  am  not  ill ;  but  I  have  such 
a  fearful  pain  in  my  head,  that  I  can  scarcely 
see.  I  will  come  to  mamma  directly,  tell  her." 

"  It's  that  horrible  worsted  work !  She  will 
sit  poring  over  it;  though  she  doesn't  seem  to 
have  been  at  it  this  morning,"  muttered  Maxwell 
to  herself,  as  she  returned  to  her  mistress'  room. 
11 1  wish  we  may  all  get  well  out  of  this  place ; 
but  I  doubt  it.  I  believe  some  of  us  will  be 
buried  here  yet.  Why,  Miss  Singleton  looks  as 
ill  as  a  dead  person  might  have  done  before  dying." 

Dacia  had  spoken  calmly  to  Maxwell ;  in  one 
sense  she  felt  calm,  that  is,  there  was  no  fear 
of  any  tears  coming.  She  pressed  her  clasped 
hands  tightly  over  her  hot  eyes,  and  held  her 
throbbing  head.  She  would  have  offered  up  a 
silent  prayer  to  God  to  have  mercy  on  her,  but 
she  could  not.  She  thought  of  nothing,  felt 
nothing,  saw  nothing — but  the  one  awful  truth, 
that  Hugh  Mostyn  was  a  married  man.  She 
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longed  to  rouse  herself,  but  she  felt  for  the  mo 
meut  utterly  incapable.  She  was  very  much 
like  one  in  a  trance,  feeling  what  was  necessary 
to  do,  but  unable  to  move  a  finger  to  help  herself. 
She  could  not  even  raise  her  head;  she  had  a 
nervous  feeling  that  she  might  see  something 
that  would  increase  her  wretchedness.  0  that 
she  could  close  her  memory  as  she  could  her 
eyes,  and  so  shut  out  the  dreadful  sorrow  that 
stood  in  such  hard,  distinct  lines  before  her ! 

Wishing — wishing — ah,  how  vain  is  wishing  ! 
And  yet  how  we  go  on  and  on,  from  hour. to 
hour,  day  to  day,  week  to  week,  wishing  and 
hoping,  with  no  earthly  result — not  even  a  reflec- 
tion of  realisation  to  keep  hope  alive !  and  yet 
how  rarely  we  weary  of  it,  and  how  it  clings  to 
us  all !  It  is  like  the  worm  in  the  pear,  it  will 
destroy  the  fruit  before  it  is  itself  destroyed. 

Endless  vain  hoping  kills  at  last. 

Mrs.  Ewart  returned  with  a  more  cheerful 
countenance  than  when  she  went  out.  She  had 
wandered  along  the  sheltered  road  to  Rosendale ; 
had  met  with  no  one,  and  had  had  neither  hail 
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nor  rain  to  disturb  her  meditations ;  and  she  had 
consequently  arrived  at  a  tolerable  and  easy  so- 
lution to  her  difficulties.  She  little  dreamt  of 
how  they  had  increased — in  one  way — since  she 
had  been  absent. 

"Where  is  Miss  Singleton?"  asked  Mrs. 
Ewart,  as  she  met  Maxwell  on  the  landing. 

"  In  the  drawing-room,  ma'am,"  replied 
Maxwell ;  "  and  there's  something  amiss  with 
her,  ma'am,  I'm  sure.  I  told  her  nigh  an  hour 
ago  that  her  mamma  was  awake,  and  she  said 
she  would  come  directly,  but  she  has  not  been 
near  the  room — and  looked  dreadful,  ma'am !  I 
was  just  going  again  to  ask  her  to  come,  for  Mrs. 
Singleton  is  getting  fidgety,  and  says  she  is  left 
to  servants,  and  has  no  one  to  take  care  of  her." 

"  I  am  coming  to  her  directly,  Maxwell ;  be 
good  enough  to  tell  her  so.  I  will  just  see  Miss 
Singleton  first." 

It  was  with  a  sickening  feeling  at  her  heart, 
and  a  foreshadowing  of  coming  trouble,  that  Mrs. 
Ewart  went  into  the  drawing-room  in  search  of 

her  niece.     It  was  through  Cecily  she  expected 

» 
the  trouble   to   come ;   she  never  guessed,  even 
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faintly,  that  it  would  be  through  Dacia  that  her 
heart  would  sorrow  once  again  as  it  had  not  done 
for  many  long  years. 

"Dacia!  Dacia,  child!  what  is  the  matter? 
are  you  ill  ?" 

Dacia  was  still  standing  where  Maxwell  had 
found  her — where  Hugh  Mostyn  had  left  her. 
She  had  never  moved.  An  undefined  dread  of 
an  unknown  something  had  prevented  her.  She 
raised  her  head  slowly  as  her  aunt  came  in,  and 
a  ghastly  smile  for  a  moment  parted  her  white 
lips. 

a  Good  God,  Dacia  !  what  has  happened  ?" 

As  Mrs.  Ewart  spoke,  she  went  up  to  her 
niece  and  took  her  hand ;  she  felt  a  chill  of  fear 
run  through  her  whole  frame.  Again  something 
terrible  concerning  Cecily  was  all  that  suggested 
itself  to  her  mind  as  the  possible  cause  for  the 
state  she  found  Dacia  in.  And  yet,  could  any 
thing  touching  Cecily  produce  such  an  effect  on 
her,  however  affectionately  she  might  feel  towards 
her  sister  ? 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  said  Dacia  at  last ;"  and 
nothing  has  happened ;  but  my  head  aches.  Let 
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me  go  to  your  room,  clear  Mum,  and  lie  down 
for  a  little  while  ;  no  one  will  disturb  me  there ; 
and — I  want  to  be  alone." 

The  distress  she  saw  painted  on  her  aunt's 
face  had  roused  her  at  last 

"  Come,  child ;  I  will  take  care  no  one  dis-  • 
turbs  you." 

Mrs.  Ewart  spoke  calmly,  and  made  no  at- 
tempt at  further  questioning.  She  saw  it  was  the 
mind  and  not  the  body  that  was  affected;  and 
a  glimmer  of  the  truth  broke  upon  her — that  is,  in 
so  far  as  that  she  began  to  think  it  was  something 
in  connection  with  Hugh  Mostyn  was  causing 
the  poor  girl  such  terrible  anguish,  and  nothing  to 
do  writh  Mrs.  Moncrieffe. 

"  Thank  you,  Mum ;  you  are  very  kind*.  I 
feel  so  grateful  to  you  for  letting  me  stay  here 
quietly  alone." 

Dacia  said  this  just  as  her  aunt  was  leaving 
her,  after  having  laid  her  on  the  sofa  in  her  own 
room,  without  a  word  of  inquiry  or  remark. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  was  all  Mrs.  Ewart  said  in 
reply.  She  did  not  dare  trust  herself  to  say  more ; 
it  was  all  she  could  do  to  command  her  voice  suf- 
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ficiently  to  speak  those  two  words  without  its 
quivering.  She  kissed  Dacia's  burning,  throbbing 
brow,  and  left  her. 

"  Really,  Ursula,  I  cannot  understand  how 
you  can  see  Dacia  so  heartless  and  thoughtless 
without  pointing  out  her  faults  to  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Singleton  the  moment  Mrs.  Ewart  appeared  in 
her  room.  a  Since  eleven  this  morning  I  have 
seen  neither  you  nor  her;  and  it  is  nearly  half- 
past  two  now.  I  think  there  might  be  some  little 
consideration  shown  for  one  in  my  state ;  but  I 
suppose  I  must  bear  it.  Where  is  Dacia  ?" 

"  Dacia  is  not  well,  Barbara,  and  is  lying 
down.  I  went  out,  and  I  have  not  long  been  back. 
I  am  sorry  you  have  been  left  such  a  time  ;  but 
it  could  not  be  avoided." 

"  0,  of  course  not !  Nothing  can  be  avoided, 
if  Dacia  wishes  it  so.  What  is  the  matter  with 
her  ?  she  was  well  enough  this  morning." 

"  A  very  severe  headache." 

li  If  she  really  has  one,  it  may  perhaps  make 
her  feel  a  little  more  consideration  for  me  at 
times." 

Mrs.  Ewart  made  no  reply ;  she  did  not  care 
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to  argue  on  that  point  with  her  sister-in-law ;  so 
the  subject  dropped.  Her  preconceived  method 
of  inducing  Mrs.  Singleton  herself  to  propose 
leaving  Dunkerque  had  well-nigh  been  driven  out 
of  her  head  by  Dacia's  state ;  but  duty  was  so 
inherent  in  Mrs.  Ewart's  nature — and  this  was 
a  point  on  which  duty  spoke  very  distinctly — that 
she  resolved  to  master  her  heartfelt  anxiety,  and 
at  once  drive  all  else  from  her  mind,  till  it  was 
definitely  decided  when  and  where  Mrs.  Singleton 
should  go.  The  responsibility  had  been  placed  on 
her;  she  had  accepted  it;  and  so  she  would  do 
what  was  right  and  necessary.  At  the  same 
time  in  her  heart  she  did  not  believe  Mrs.  Sin- 
gleton to  be  in  the  state  Lefevre  had  led  her  to 
believe. 

"  I  hear  the  Watsons  are  likely  to  leave  Dun- 
kerque soon,"  said  Mrs.  Ewart. 

"  They  are  fortunate,"  replied  Mrs.  Singleton. 
"  I  wish  I  could  do  the  same." 

"  And  yet  it  is  a  pleasant  enough  place.  I  do 
not  think  I  should  dislike  living  here." 

"  Yes,  you  would,  were  you  through  poverty 
obliged  to  do  so ;  besides  it  is  not  pleasant  to  feel 
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that  every  one  you  associate  with  is  living  in  the 
same  place  as  yourself  from  the  same  cause." 

"  There  is  no  disgrace  in  poverty." 

"  No  ;  nor  is  there  much  honour  in  it ;  it  does 
not  render  one  distinguished  in  this  town  at  any 
rate.  But  pray,  Mum,  do  not  talk  any  more  about 
money ;  I  do  so  hate  the  subject ;  and  hitherto  I 
have  been  so  little  accustomed  to  feel  the  want  of 
it,  that  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  rake  up  such 
a  painful  discussion — unless  to  vex  me,  as  every 
one  seems  always  ready  to  do." 

11 1  never  mentioned  money,  Barbara,  or  aught 
connected  with  it ;  but  you  are  right  about  our 
not  discussing  it ;  for  when  people  do  not  agree 
on  a  point,  argument  but  widens  the  difference. 
I  hear  the  Watsons,  after  paying  a  short  visit  to 
England,  talk  of  going  to  Dresden  to  reside." 

"  0,  if  they  have  money — which  I  suppose 
they  have,  if  they  are  leaving  here — they  may  live 
where  they  like.  I  wish  you  would  ask  Maxwell 
to  bring  me  my  soup,  Ursula ;  she  is  as  thought- 
less as  every  one  else  concerning  me ;  it  is  ten 
minutes  since  I  told  her  to  bring  it." 

The   soup   was  instantly  ordered,  as   quickly 
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brought,  and  then  eaten.  Mrs.  Ewart  took  up 
her  work,  and  again  made  an  attempt  to  bring 
Mrs.  Singleton  round  to  the  point  she  desired. 

"  Excepting  that  you  are  comfortably  settled, 
I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  a  good 
plan  had  you  made  a  change  for  next  winter  ;  but 
it  seems  a  pity,  with  all  your  comforts  about  you, 
to  think  of  it." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  comforts,  Ursula; 
but  I  consider  we  barely  have  necessaries :  we 
have  not  even  an  egg-spoon,  and  only  bone  salt- 
spoons,  and  nothing  for  pepper  but  a  glass  salt- 
cellar. Then  look  at  the  wash-stands  and  their 
fittings  ;  do  you  call  those  comforts  ?  Nothing  do 
I  desire  more  than  getting  away  from  here  ;  but 
where  have  I  to  go  to  !  A  wretched  lone  widow, 
broken  in  health  and  spirits."  Here  Mrs.  Single- 
ton made  a  semblance  of  shedding  tears,  and 
gently  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  delicately-fine 
handkerchief;  then  she  inhaled  her  smelling-salts, 
which  seemed  to  give  her  strength  to  go  on.  "I 
thought  Dacia  would  have  proved  a  comfort  to  me 
and  a  consolation  ;  but  she  has  been  neither.  Ah, 
mine  is  a  hard  lot !  I  seem  chosen  out  bv  Provi- 
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deuce  for  sorrow.  Every  one  is  better  off  than 
myself.  Even  that  wretched  simpleton  -Mrs. 
Thomas,  she  has  a  daughter  that  will  be  her  stay 
and  prop  through  all  her  misery;  and  then  she 
will  not  be  less  well  off  as  a  widow  than  before ; 
indeed  her  means  will  be  increased  ;  so,  of  course, 
she  will  go  away  from  here  the  moment  she  can." 

"  Then  she  will  be  a  greater  simpleton  than 
ever,"  replied  Mrs.  Ewart;  "for  with  all  those 
children  to  educate,  she  will  do  better  here  than 
any  where  in  her  own  country.  But,  Barbara,  if 
you  are  not  contented  or  comfortable  here,  why 
stay?  Why  not  return  for  the  summer  to  Eng- 
land?" 

"  How  can  I,  Mum  ?  You  are  very  cruel  to 
talk  to  me  so ;  you  know  I  have  not  the  means  to 
move." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind;  you  can  go  to 
England  and  stay  there  till  September,  and  then 
settle  on  some  place  for  the  winter.  If  you  fail 
in  means,  I  will  help  you." 

Mrs.  Singleton  paused  before  replying  :  it  was 
not  an  offer  to  cast  off,  as  it  might  not  be  re- 
peated ;  and  no  English  person  was  ever  absent 
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from  their  country  for  the  first  time  for  any 
lengthened  period  without  an  intense  desire  to 
get  back  to  it — with  all  its  fogs  and  gloominess. 
This  is  even  the  case  when  the  absence  has  been 
passed  in  a  pleasurable  tour ;  and  therefore  how 
much  more  when  the  exile  has  been  involuntary  ! 
One  may  create  one's  comforts  on  the  Continent ; 
but  otherwise  one  is  perfectly  sure  not  to  meet 
with  them.  There  is  something  very  ungenial  to 
an  English  mind  in  dark,  and  generally  dirty, 
uncarpeted  stone  staircases  ;  thin  divisions  between 
the  rooms ;  painted  floors  ;  chairs  badly  balanced, 
and  always  upsetting ;  forks  with  prongs  so  far 
apart,  that  they  seem  to  be  made  for  wide  mouths 
and  big  mouthfuls  only ;  servants  that  will  speak 
familiarly,  and  occasionally  join  in  conversations; 
bathless  bed-rooms  ;  no  proper  dressing-tables  ;  no 
toilet-glasses ;  and  a  thousand  other  trifles,  that, 
however,  make  the  comfort  of  one's  life. 

To  balance  these  wants  there  is  very  much. 
First  and  foremost,  climate,  which,  go  where  you 
will,  is  better  than  in  England.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  to  Italy  or  the  south  of  France  to  see 
a  deep-blue  sky  and  clear  atmosphere :  you  may 
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find  that  at  Calais  even.  Then  living — that  is, 
food — is  immeasurably  superior,  or  the  way  it  is 
cooked.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  material  may 
be,  when  it  is  put  on  the  table  it  is  much  more 
palatable  than  what  we  get  in  our  own  country. 
Vegetables  are  made  dishes  of,  and  not  simply 
turned  into  something  that  tastes  like  stewed  straw. 
Then  again  amusements.  Those  who  desire  it  may 
spend  their  evenings  from  home  in  almost  any  town 
on  the  Continent  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  have  ample 
entertainment  for  their  money.  In  short,  life 
out  of  doors  is  far  pleasanter  than  life  indoors ; 
whereas  in  England  our  homes  are  made  com- 
fortable, and  we  remain  in  them  to  avoid  the  damp 
and  misery  without. 

Yet  with  all  the  pros  and  cons,  in  the  end  the 
balance  weighs  in  favour  of  the  Continent.  Few 
who  have  ever  lived  there  but  desire,  after  their 
home  longing  has  been  gratified,  to  return  once 
more.  England  is  always  home,  but  only  in  name 
and  fancy.  Its  stern  formalities,  its  business-like 
habits,  its  proud  and  distant  ways,  throw  a  chill 
over  those  who  have  been  basking  in  the  cordial — 
if  shallow — friendliness  of  France  or  Italy. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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But  Mrs.  Singleton  had  not  readied  this  point, 
and  perhaps  never  would.  In  the  first  place,  she 
was  never  abroad  in  her  youth ;  and  in  the  next, 
her  own  cold,  haughty  nature  was  better  suited  to 
her  native  land.  She  looked  on  every  foreigner, 
no  matter  what  his  position,  what  his  rank,  what 
his  fortune,  as  something  beneath  her — as  some 
being  of  an  inferior  species,  more  uncouth,  more 
unclean.  She  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  clean  foreigner.  The  outward  appearance  might 
be  well  enough ;  but  she  only  had  faith  in  what 
she  saw. 

11  Where  could  we  go,  supposing  we  did 
leave?"  she  asked  her  sister-in-law  at  last.  "  But 
there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it ;  I  am  sure  we 
are  better  here." 

"  Well,  if  you  think  so,  certainly  stay." 

"  That  is  so  like  you,  Ursala.  You  know  my 
health  has  completely  given  way  here  ;  you  know 
I  shall  die,  if  we  remain  here.  Maxwell  says  it  is 
only  this  place,  she  is  sure,  that  has  made  me 
so  ill." 

"  Then  go." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Cecily  again;  it  is  so 
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long  since  I  have  seen  her.     Do  you  think  she 
could  take  us  in  for  a  week,  if  we  went  ?" 

"  Of  course  she  could.  But  if  you  will  be 
advised,  you  will  take  lodgings  near  her,  and  not 
go  to  her  house." 

"  Why  not  ?  Surely  my  daughter's  house  is 
a  fitter  place  for  me  than  lodgings.  But  I  know 
there  is  no  use  in  arguing  with  you ;  if  you  take 
an  idea,  you  never  will  give  it  up.  However,  I 
will  take  your  advice.  I  think  I  shall  be  the 
better  for  the  change ;  so  settle  it  as  you  like 
about  lodgings.  But  I  feel  very  tired,  Mum,  I 
have  talked  so  much — too  much,  I  am  afraid. 
Will  you  send  Maxwell  to  me ;  I  want  something 
to  drink." 

When  Mrs.  Singleton  quietly  agreed  to  a  sug- 
gestion, it  was  a  bad  sign ;  but  when  captious  and 
irritable,  as  well  as  irritating,  she  was  invariably 
in  tolerable  health ;  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
fright  she  had  experienced  in  the  morning  through 
Lefevre,  Mum  augured  well  of  her  state.  Had 
she  been  less  well,  she  would  have  been  more 
amiable ;  still,  Mrs.  Ewart  resolved  to  follow  the 
doctor's  advice ;  and  having  gained  her  sister-in- 
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law's  sanction,  she  at  once  determined  to  write 
and  ask  a  Miss  Skinner,  an  old  maid  and  an  old 
friend,  to  secure  the  rooms  that  would  be  neces- 
sary by  the  15th  May, — the  day  Mrs.  Singleton 
would  be  free  of  her  present  residence.  In  leav- 
ing the  room  Mrs.  Ewart  said  what  she  was  about 
to  do. 

"  Very  well.  Let  them  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  Hertford-street,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  hardly 
above  her  breath ;  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  salts 
doing  their  usual  duty. 

"  I  fancy,  however  far  off,  Cecily  will  soon 
find  them  too  near,"  was  Mrs.  E wart's  inward 
comment. 

She  then  set  about  writing  her  letter  without 
delay ;  and  when  it  was  finished,  she  felt  a  weight 
off  her  mind,  that  the  removal  from  Dunkerque 
was  definitely  determined  on.  Not  alone  on  Mrs. 
Singleton's  account ;  she  was  relieved  as  much  on 
Dacia's.  She  felt  a  sudden  pang  cross  her  heart 
when  she  began  to  dwell  on  the  state  the  poor  girl 
was  in,  and  she  was  powerless  in  helping  her ;  but 
she  was  thankful  she  would  be  separated  before 
long  from  what  she  felt  sure  was  the  cause  of  her 
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distress.  In  all  ways  and  every  way  Dacia  Sin- 
gleton would  be  better  for  space  existing  between 
her  and  Hugh  Mostyn. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TAKTUM  EKGO. 

IT  was  nearly  four  o'clock  before  Mrs.  Ewart  went 
near  her  niece.  Two  reasons  kept  her  away ;  the 
one,  she  thought  her  own  remedies — silence  and 
solitude — were  best,  and  also  that  she  literally  did 
not  know  what  line  to  take  with  her,  and  she 
dreaded  hearing — she  knew  not  what. 

At  last  when  she  did  go,  it  was  with  a  stealthy 
quiet  step,  as  if  she  would  go  in  and  out  unper- 
ceived.  But  Dacia  had  never  lost  consciousness 
one  moment;  she  lay  with  her  large  eyes  wide 
open,  fixed  on  a  picture  of  her  heart's  portray- 
ing, but  otherwise  on  vacancy.  She  was  gazing 
back  on  the  past,  and  wandering  over  the  Dunes 
on  a  stormy  wild  night  with  Hugh  Mostyn  by 
her  side. 

Mrs.  Ewart's  entrance,  without  startling  her, 
brought  her  mind  instantaneously  back  to  the  pre- 
sent— the  hard,  cruel  present  She  saw  her  aunt 
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preparing  to  go  out,  and  she  asked  her  where  she 
was  going. 

"  To  the  post  only,  dear;  I  shall  not  be  many 
minutes." 

"  Mum,"  said  Dacia,  lifting  her  aching  head, 
and  sitting  up  on  the  sofa,  "  I  think  I  should  like 
to  go  out  a  little  ;  will  you  let  me  take  your 
letter?" 

"  Come  with  me  ;  I  shall  be  but  too  glad  to 
have  you." 

"  Not  with  you,  dear  Mum ;  I  would  rather 
go  alone.  I  am  best  alone.  Don't  mind  me, 
Mum;  I  shall  be  myself  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  !  Ah,  child,  to-morrow  is  often 
a  good  doctor.  I  hope  you  may  be  right.  Go, 
dear;  go  alone,  if  you  prefer  it." 

Tears  filled  Mrs.  Ewart's  eyes  as  she  looked 
at  what  was.  now  dearest  to  her  on  earth,  and  saw 
that  terrible  expression  of  sorrow  that  seemed .  so 
suddenly  to  have  become  a  part  of  her.  A  world 
of  misery  seemed  to  have  passed  over  her  since 
the  morning — and  so  it  had. 

Dacia  went  to  her  room,  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  cloak,  and  went  downstairs  and  out  of  the 
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house  without  meeting  any  one.  The  fresh  cool 
air  blew  pleasantly  on  her  burning  forehead.  She 
hurried  along  the  street  toAvards  the  post-office, 
as  if  she  thought  every  one  was  out  on  purpose 
to  look  at  her,  and  moreover  could  read  her  in- 

* 

nermost  thoughts. 

She  never  thought  of  looking  to  see  to  whom 
the  letter  was  addressed ;  and  if  she  had,  the 
chances  are  she  would  not  have  noticed  it,  though 

/  O 

she  knew  Miss  Skinner  to  be  one  her  aunt  often 
sought  in  moments  of  difficulty,  though  at  the 
same  time  she  was  aware  they  did  not  as  a  rule 
correspond.  Besides,  had  Dacia  even  known  its 
contents  that  moment,  they  would  have  had  no 
effect  upon  her ;  she  would  have  been  utterly  in- 
different had  she  heard  it  was  decided  they  were 
to  leave  for  the  Antipodes  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. She  seemed  to  have  no  further,  concern  in 

O 

life ;  every  thing,  every  body,  became  indifferent 
to  her.  She  seemed  to  have  but  one  wish,  and 
that  was  undefined;  but  it  meant  extinction. 
Thought  was  a  pain ;  she  would  have  crushed  it 
out,  if  she  could :  life  was  a  burden ;  she  would 
have  escaped  from  its  weight,  had  she  been  able. 
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On  she  went,  having  put  the  letter  in  the  post, 
neither  heeding  nor  caring  whither.  She  did  not 
raise  her  eyes  from  the  ground ;  she  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  wear  a  veil ;  for  to  see  any  one, 
or  to  be  stopped  and  spoken  to  by  any  one,  would 
have  been  insupportable  in  her  then  state.  She 
mechanically  followed  the  footpath.  Presently  the 
distant  sound  of  music  made  her  for  a  moment 
look  up.  She  perceived  she  was  near  the  old 
church ;  and  as  she  neared  it,  the  deep,  full,  rich 
tones  of  the  organ  caused  her  to  pause ;  and  then 
involuntarily,  and  hardly  conscious  what  she  was 
about,  she  approached  the  partially-closed  door. 

For  a  brief  moment  she  stood  without  listen- 
ing ;  and  then  some  feeling  over  which  she  had  no 
control  led  her  across  the  threshold,  which,  during 
the  many  months  she  had  daily  passed  by,  curi- 
osity had  never  yet  induced  her  to  do.  Then 
there  burst  on  her  such  a  sight  as  she  little  dreamt 
to  behold. 

The  ceremony  called  the  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  at  that  moment  taking 
place.  The  choir  was  singing  most  beautifully  the 
Tantum  ergo,  one  or  two  of  the  young  voices 
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In  it  being  exquisitely  clear  and  thrilling.  The 
large  church  was  crowded,  every  corner  was  full, 
and  every  being  devoutly  kneeling  on  the  stone 
flags.  It  was  nearly  dark  within,  except  at  and 
immediately  within  the  radius  of  the  high  altar, 
which  was  one  mass  of  wax  candles,  rendering 
the  whole  scene  deeply  touching  and  imposing. 
Within  the  altar  rails  were  three  priests  in  gor- 
geous robes,  that  glittered  in  the  light,  and  some 
twenty  more  were  kneeling  around  in  plain  white 
vestments,  coming  over  their  cloth  habits  to  the 
waist.  The  atmosphere  around  was  dull  and  heavy 
from  the  incense,  which  sent  forth  at  the  same 
time  a  sweet-smelling  vapour. 

Dacia  for  a  moment  remained  still,  like  one  en- 
tranced, and  then,  walking  on  a  few  steps  between 
the '  prostrate  figures  around  her,  she  knelt  down 
amongst  them.  After  a  little  the  singing  ceased, 
and  the  organ  was  still ;  and  then,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  bell  which  was  rung  three  separate 
and  distinct  times,  there  ensued  a  silence  so  pro- 
found, that  you  might  have  heard  the  beating  of 
Dacia's  poor  stricken  heart,  had  you  been  by  her 
side. 
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Every  soul  within  the  church  at  the  sound  of 
the  first  bell  bent  their  heads  clown  nearly  to  the 
ground,  whilst  the  officiating  priest,  holding  in 
his  hands  the  massive  golden  ornament  contain- 
ing the  Eucharistic  Wafer,  proceeded  to  bless  the 
congregation,  by  making  with  it  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  them. 

Dacia  knew  nothing  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  Home ;  but  there  was  something  very 
solemn,  very  impressive,  very  grand,  in  this  one, 
and  is  to  almost  all  beholders,  however  they  may 
differ  in  belief;  but  ten  thousand  times  more  to 
one  in  Dacia's  state  of  mind.  Love  and  religion 
have  their  fatalities,  and  strike  home  one  time 
or  another.  With  Dacia  Singleton  the  one  blow 
followed  the  other  with  singular  rapidity.  One 
seemed  almost,  as  it  were,  to  spring  from  the 
other. 

She  bent  her  head  reverently  with  those 
around  her;  and  though  in  ignorance  of  the  mean- 
ing of  what  was  going  on,  she  felt  a  sense  of  awe 
and  religion  creep  over  her  ;  and  then,  when  that 
deathlike  stillness  ceased,  and  the  music  burst 
forth  once  more,  filling  the  entire  church  with 
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its  glorious  sounds,  her  whole  nervous  system 
gave  way,  and,  still  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
with  her  bended  head  resting  on  her  two  hands, 
she  moaned  out,  amidst  such  a  flood  of  tears  that 
came  welling  up  from  the  depths  of  her  poor 
bruised  heart,  "  My  God,  have  pity,  and  take  this 
sorrow  from  me !" 

In  the  confusion  of  the  crowd  passing  out  she 
remained  as  unheeded  as  she  was  unheeding ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  altar-lights  were  extinguished, 
and  nothing  but  the  dim  sanctuary-lamp  burning, 
— which  but  helped  to  make  the  darkness  more 
visible, — that  she  became  conscious  the  church 
was  empty,  and  all  apparently,  save  herself,  had 
left.  She  raised  her  head ;  and  as  she  did  so,  her 
eyes  rested  on  a  tall  figure  standing  beside  her, 
apparently  watching  her.  At  first  she  knew  not 
whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman ;  but  in  another 
moment  she  recognised  the  stranger  as  a  priest, 
from  the  long  cloth  habit,  the  uncovered  head,  and 
closely-cut  hair.  She  started  to  her  feet,  and 
turned  to  go  away. 

"  You  are  in  distress,  my  daughter.  All  in 
this  world  are  born  to  sorrow ;  but  there  is  a  balm 
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for  every  wound,  a  solace  for  every  grief;  there- 
fore do  not  mourn  as  if  past  all  hope." 

The  first  sound  of  the  voice  arrested  Dacia's 
retreating  steps.  She  stood  for  a  moment  be- 
wildered. Who  was  this  stranger  who  took  on 
himself  to  speak  words  of  comfort  to  her?  He 
was  by  his  garb  a  Catholic  priest;  yet  his  lan- 
guage and  accent  were  both  English,  and  she 
could  not  reconcile  the  two. 

"  I  came  in  by  chance,"  she  said,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  reply,  and  her  voice  faltering 
and  lips  quivering  still,  from  the  deep  emotion 
she  had  been  overcome  by,  "  and  I  remained 
without  intending  to  do  so,  and  hardly  knowing 
why." 

She  made  another  attempt  to  pass  out,  but 
the  priest,  in  a  gentle  yet  authoritative  tone,  said  : 
"  Stay,  daughter !  Chance  does  nothing  here  be- 
low ;  still  less  does  it  influence  beneath  the  sacred 
house  you  are  now  standing  in.  Are  you  a  Ca- 
tholic ?  Do  not  think  me  unnecessarily  intrusive ; 
but  I  would  lighten  your  sorrow,  if  I  could ;  there- 
fore do  not  fancy  idle  curiosity  prompts  me  to  ask 
you  this  question." 
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But  Dacia  thought  it  did,  nevertheless.  How- 
ever, she  answered  simply,  "  I  am  a  Protestant." 

"  Then  why  within  these  walls  ?  Do  not  tell 
me  chance  brought  you ;  God  does  not  work  out 
His  children's  salvation  by  chance.  No,  my  child ; 
God  has  seen  fit  to  send  you  some  sore  affliction, 
and  the  same  all-merciful  hand  that  dealt  the  blow 
has,  in  His  untiring  goodness,  guided  you  to  the 
spot  where  all  sin  can  be  washed  out,  all  tears 
wiped  away.  To  save  you  eternally,  He  has  af- 
flicted you  temporarily.  There  is  no  salvation  with- 
out the  pale  of  His  Church.  His  love  for  you  is 
great,  and  whom  He  loveth  much  He  chasteneth 
much.  Cast  not  from  you  His  proffered  love. 
Take  it,  hold  it  fast,  nourish  it  and  foster  it, 
and  I  defy  earthly  troubles  to  weigh  you  down. 
Have  you  lost  one  dear  to  you  in  this  world? 
then  God  is  giving  you,  in  that  one's  place, 
Himself.  He  will  love  and  care  for  you,  and 
shelter  you  from  all  harm,  as  no  earthly  being 
can  do.  My  daughter,  hear  His  voice ;  He  says, 
i  Come  unto  me,  all  that  travail  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  (  Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.'  " 
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Passively  and  silently  did  Dacia  listen  to  the 
impressive  words,  spoken  in  a  soothing  gentle 
tone,  by  the  young  English  priest.  When  he 
paused,  she  felt  he  deserved  some  reply — some 
few  words  of  thanks  for  his  disinterested  sym- 
pathy; besides,  the  words  fell  on  ground  well 
prepared  to  receive  them.  At  no  moment  is  re- 
ligion so  all-powerful  in  its  effects  as  at  moments 
when  earthly  sorrows  have  strained  our  nerves 
and  rendered  us  sensitive  to  any  strong  impres- 
sions. 

"  Thank  you  much  for  all  you  wish  to  make 
me  feel,"  she  faltered  out.  "I  know  all  you  say 
is  true  and  right." 

"  Are  you  residing  here  ?" 

"  Temporarily." 

"  I  myself  am  leaving  Dunkerque  to-morrow, 
therefore  personally  I  can  do  nothing  for  you ; 
but  let  me  implore  you  to  see  the  cure  here,  M.  de 
Fontanges.  He  speaks  English,  should  you  not 
understand  French,  and  you  will  find  in  him  a 
spiritual  director  of  the  most  earnest  and  zealous 
kind.  And  when  you  return  to  England,  if  you 
ever  desire  spiritual  aid,  come  to  this  address,  and 
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ask  to  sec  me ;  and  do  not  let  any  thing  or  any 
one  turn  you  aside  from  the  path  God  with  His 
own  hand  has  led  you  into.  It  is  narrow  and 
full  of  difficulties ;  but  if  you  once  felt  the  holy 
calm,  the  pure  happiness  to  which  it  leads,  nothing 
under  heaven  could  induce  you  to  turn  back.  Pro- 
testants play  at  religion ;  there  is  nothing  really 
holy  or  religious  in  their  lives.  But  I  will  not  de- 
tain you  now  on  the  discussion  of  a  topic  that  life 
is  not  long  enough  to  argue.  I  will  pray  for  you 
daily ;  I  will  have  prayers  offered  up  for  you. 
To-morrow  morning  I  will  myself  offer  up  Mass 
for  you — for  your  conversion ;  and  God  will  mer- 
cifully listen  to  us.  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ? 
Do  not,  if  you  would  rather  not." 

"  Daeia  Singleton." 

"  I  will  not  forget  it.  God  bless  and  comfort 
you,  my  child !" 

It  was  the  priest  who  left  now,  and  Dacia 
remained  entirely  alone,  holding  the  card  he  had 
given  into  her  hand.  She  put  it  away  without 
looking  at  it :  indeed,  she  could  hardly  have  read 
what  was  on  it,  had  she  tried.  Then,  moving 
up  slowly  towards  the  high  altar,  she  stood  gazing 
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at  all  the  gorgeous  ornaments  on  it,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  God  required  all  that — whether  He 
deemed  decorations  necessary  to  His  honour.  She 
merely  wondered ;  she  did  not  seek  to  turn  it  into 
a  question,  and  so  appeal  to  her  sense  for  an  an- 
swer. But  she  thought  it  very  beautiful,  and  she 
knelt  down  for  a  moment  in  earnest  prayer.  The 
action  and  words  were  called  forth  more  from  ex- 
ternal than  internal  influence. 

Then  slowly  and  thoughtfully  did  Dacia  Sin- 
gleton turn  her  steps  towards  home.  She  was 
calmer  and  more  composed  than  when  she  went 
out;  and  though  her  sufferings  had  only  been 
visible  by  the  expression  of  her  face,  not  through 
any  outbursts  of  grief,  the  temporary  peace  pro- 
duced a  less  sorrowful  countenance.  Mrs.  Ewart 
thought  the  walk  had  done  her  niece  good,  and 
Mrs.  Singleton  thought  her  daughter's  headache 
was  all  imagination. 

When  she  retired  to  the  uninterrupted  quiet 
of  her  own  room,  Dacia  pondered  over  the  events 
of  the  day,  fraught  to  her  with  such  terrible  and 
important  results.  Her  interview  with  Hugh 
Mostyn  was  too  painful,  too  full  of  anguish,  to 
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be  dwelt  on  without  bitter  sorrow;  and  every 
word  lie  had  uttered,  every  look,  was  so  vividly 
impressed  on  her  brain,  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  her  to  recall;  all  seemed  represented 
clearly  in  her  mind's  eye ;  nothing  was  left  for 
recollection  to  conjure  up.  Not  so,  however, 
when  she  thought  over  the  strange  interview  she 
had  had  in  the  church.  For  the  first  time  then 
she  remembered  the  card  she  had  received.  It 
was  written  on,  not  printed,  Rev.  Father  LeiyJi, 
St.  Wilfred's,  Winwood-square,  London. 

"  How  different  is  this  Mr.  Leigh  to  Mr. 
Way!"  was  Dacia's  first  idea.  A  dangerous 
comparison  to  have  occurred  to  her  mind.  The 
difference  was  so  very  palpable,  that  the  Catholic 
priest  stood  out  in  glowing  colours  beside  the 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  She,  with- 
out waiting  to  consider  the  justice  of  her  verdict, 
determined  that  all  ministers  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  were  of  the  same  type  as 
the  Rev.  John  Way,  and  all  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  of  the  same  type  as  the  Rev. 
Father  Leigh.  She  did  not  look  on  them  as 
exceptions.  She  did  not  look  on  Mr.  Way  as  a 
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solitary  black  sheep  amidst  a  pure  unblemished 
flock ;  and  Mr.  Leigh  as  an  enthusiast,  who  con- 
sidered he  was  doing  his  duty  when  he  saw  a  girl, 
whom  he  instantly  recognised  as  a  country-woman 
of  his  own,  weeping  hysterically  in  church,  to 
speak  such  words  to  her  as  a  minister  of  God 
he  was  perhaps  entitled  to  do,  but  as  an  entire 
stranger,  not  called  on. 

Dacia  Singleton  began  to  wonder  whether  or 
not  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  right  one.  Could 
it  be  ?  Had  she  been  all  her  life  in  error  ?  had 
her  father — her  father,  who  was  so  good,  had  died 
so  peacefully — her  mother,  all  belonging  to  her, 
could  they  have  been  living  in  error,  and  died  in 
error  ?  And  yet  why  not  ?  She  had  heard  of 
the  disputes  and  controversies  that  at  one  time — 
and  that  but  a  short  time  since — had  led  to  so 
many  and  grievous  secessions  from  the  Church  of 
England.  She  had  heard  of  disappointed  fathers 
and  broken-hearted  mothers,  whose  children  had 
become  converts,  and  either  entirely  separated 
themselves  from  all  belonging  to  them,  by  leading 
a  monastic  life — thus  becoming  to  those  dear  to 
them  worse  than  dead — or  else  devoting  their  lives 
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to  the  conversion  of  as  many  more  in  their  family 
or  out  of  their  family  as  they  could  succeed  in 
gaining  over.  But  all  this,  so  to  speak,  had  gone 
in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  It  was  a  sub- 
ject Dacia  took  no  interest  in — had  never  given  a 
thought  to;  but  now  it  all  came  back  to  her 
recollection,  and  much,  very  much  more  besides ; 
and  she  resolved  that  night  not  to  let  the  subject 
drop ;  she  would  seek  into  it,  inquire  into  it ;  and 
if  she  found  that  her  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
a  belief  displeasing  to  her  God,  why  perhaps,  by 
her  eyes  being  opened,  and  her  endeavour  to  do 
right,  He  might  remove  the  crushing  weight  of 
sorrow  that  seemed  too  great  for  her  to  bear. 

But  the  decision  that  had  been  arrived  at  for 
their  speedy  and  entire  removal  from  Dunkerque 
served  to  divert  Dacia's  thoughts  from  the  subject 
of  religion,  at  least  as  far  as  controversy  went. 
She  was  satisfied  by  praying  in  her  own  simple 
earnest  manner,  at  any  rate  for  the  present, 
without  fearing  to  bring  down  further  misery  by 
neglecting  the  call  she  was  told  she  had  received. 

She  remained  much  at  home ;  she  feared  she 
might  meet  Hugh  Mostyn,  were  she  to  walk  out ; 
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and  the  constant  nervous  dread  she  felt  lest  she 
should  do  so  did  her  more  harm  than  the  fresh, 
air  and  exercise  could  possibly  do  her  good. 

Mrs.  Singleton,  always  fretful,  always  fault- 
finding, helped  to  increase  the  unhappiness  of 
Dacia's  life.  Nothing  she  did  was  right,  nothing 
she  said  was  reasonable.  It  was  one  incessant 
nagging  at  her,  from  the  moment  she  went  into 
her  mother's  room  till  she  left  it.  Mrs.  Ewart  was 
the  only  sweet  drop  in  her  bitter  cup.  She  was 
always  the  same  ;  always  gentle,  loving,  and  sooth- 
ing. She  saw  often  that  it  was  as  much  as  the 
poor  girl  could  do  to  weather  the  storm  that  was 
beating  around  her ;  all  she  could  do  to  bear  up 
at  all. 

One  trouble — the  one  great  trouble — she  never 
touched  on,  never  inquired  about.  She  was  satis- 
fied that  when  Dacia  wished  it,  she  would  herself 
tell  her  all ;  and  if  that  time  never  came,  then  she 
would  still  continue  without  questioning.  But  the 
trouble  of  her  mother,  her  mother's  temper,  was 
another  matter.  There  was  a  remedy  for  that, 
and  Mrs.  Ewart  suggested  it,  without  stating, 
however,  what  it  was  to  cure. 
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She  proposed  Dacia's  immediate  return  to  Eng- 
land, instead  of  remaining  on  the  other  three  weeks 
that  must  yet  elapse  before  Mrs.  Singleton  could 
leave.  There  was  no  opposition  raised  to  this  plan 
by  either  mother  or  daughter ;  indeed  Daeia  felt 
she  ought  to  be  away,  and  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  her,  though  she  would  cease  to  have  the 
comfort  of  her  aunt's  society,  about  the  only  com- 
fort she  had.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  Dacia 
should  go  direct  from  Dunkerque  to  London  with 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Watson,  who  were  leaving  early  in 
the  following  week. 

Dacia  had  but  one  spot  to  visit,  but  one  object 
to  carry  out,  before  she  left,  and  that  was  to  visit 
the  little  hut  on  the  Dunes  where  Hugh  Mostyn 
had  first  awoke  that  strong  love  in  her  heart,  that 
seemed  now  more  likely  to  prove  a  curse  to  her 
than  a  blessing.  It  was  the  day  before  her  depar- 
ture that  Dacia  started  off  on  her  long  desolate 
walk.  More  desolate  was  she  this  time,  more 
alone  far,  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  What 
bitter  recollections  it  called  forth ;  what  agonising 
tears  she  shed,  none  but  God's  eye  saw. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  leave  of  the  Downs  and 
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my  old  haunts,  Mum.  I  shall  not  be  very  long ; 
but  don't  be  uneasy  if  I  am  not  back  as  soon  as 
you  might  expect  me." 

Mrs.  Ewart  understood  by  this  that  Dacia 
wished  to  go  alone ;  and  she  went.  It  was  a  bright, 
beautiful  day  ;  very  different  to  the  one  when  she 
took  the  same  road  before.  Her  aunt  watched 
her  with  a  sorrowful  heavy  heart.  She  longed  to 
hear  her  pour  forth  the  trouble  that  she  knew  was 
rendered  more  bitter  by  remaining  locked  up  in 
her  own  breast.  She  knew,  whatever  it  was — and 
she  only  imagined  one  thing,  that  Hugh  Mostyn 
had  said  or  intimated  that  which  had  caused  Dacia 
to  try  and  crush  out  her  love  for  him — that  talking 
it  over  and  bravely  facing  the  evil  would  not  only 
be  a  relief,  but  would  give  a  far  greater  chance  of 
destroying  it  than  the  method  she  was  pursuing. 

But  some  people  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
speak  out  from  the  depths  of  their  heart.  Trivial 
matters,  those  that  lie  on  the  surface,  they  will 
discuss ;  but  what  lies  hidden  and  covered  over 
beneath  they  have  not  the  power  to  lay  bare.  It 
is  not  that  they  will  not;  they  simply  cannot. 
-Such  people  are  frequently  called  "  close,"  "  shut- 
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up,"  "  deep ;"  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  they  are  any  of  these  three.  There  are  times 
when  they  would  willingly  speak  out ;  when  they 
feel,  perhaps,  that  much  depends  on  their  doing 
so ;  when  they  might  spare  themselves,  and  even 
others,  much  sorrow  if  they  could  but  be  open ; 
but  their  tongue  refuses  to  utter  the  words,  and 
their  opportunity  passes,  and  vexation  and  annoy- 
ance, if  nothing  worse,  invariably  ensues. 

Such  characters  are  often  to  be  dealt  with  by 
compulsion,  that  is,  a  stern  insistence  on  direct 
answers;  and  the  ice  once  broken,  the  words, 
like  the  waters,  rush  out  and  flow  freely  and  easily. 
It  was  chiefly  her  mother's  fault  that  Dacia  was 
not  of  an  open  nature.  All  she  said  and  did  was 
so  incessantly  wrong,  that  to  avoid  being  found 
fault  with  without  just  cause,  she  said  as  little 
and  told  as  little  of  what  she  thought  or  did  as 
possible.  Hence  reticence  had  become  natural  to 
her.  It  was  not  temper  that  ever  caused  Dacia 
to  remain  silent — a  very  general  cause  with  many ; 
pride,  perhaps,  had  its  share  in  it,  as  it  has 
with  most  that  temper  has  not.  It  was  a  fault 
that  caused  more  suffering  to  herself  than  it  caused 
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otners  ;  a  result  that  can  be  said  of  very  few  other 
faults,  for  they  generally  bear  as  bitter  fruits  to 
those  around  as  to  those  who  possess  them. 

"  She  is  like  poor  John,"  sighed  Mrs.  Ewart; 
"he  never  talked  of  his  troubles,  and  so  they 
killed  him.  Poor  Dacia — poor  child!  She  will 
be  better  away  from  here ;  but  it  will  be  dreary 
for  me  without  her." 

Dacia  Singleton  left  Dunkerque  without  bid- 
ding farewell  personally  to  any  but  the  Butlers 
and  Percivals.  She  felt  bound  to  do  that  much, 
from  the  invariable  kindness  she  had  met  with 
from  them,  as  well  as  her  liking  for  them.  All 
other  adieux  were  left  for  Mrs.  Ewart  to  dis- 
tribute at  her  earliest  opportunity.  There  was 
no  mention  made  of  any  one  in  particular ;  there- 
fore the  Consul  was  not  alluded  to. 

Mrs.  Singleton  desired  her  daughter  to  see 
that  the  apartments  Miss  Skinner  selected  were 
in  a  good  locality;  airy,  clean,  and  every  thing 
in  them  that  she  knew  to  be  necessary.  There 
was  no  thought  or  hope  expressed  as  to  how 
Dacia  would  get  over  her  journey,  or  inquiries 
as  to  whether  the  night  was  calm,  or  anxiety 
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as  to  her  sister  or  James  Moncrieffe  being  there 
to  meet  her  when  the  steamer  got  in;  as  usual, 
all  thought  was  for  herself  and  her  own  personal 
comforts.  Of  course  she  envied  Dacia's  going 
to  stay  with  Cecily. 

"  You  wih1  be  enjoying  yourself,  surrounded 
by  comforts  and  luxuries,  Dacia,  whilst  I  am 
lying  on  this  miserable  hard  sofa,  sick  and  ill. 
Ah,  mine  is  a  hard  lot ! " 

"  "Well,  mamma,  it  will  soon  be  over ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  find  every  thing  comfortable,  and 
as  you  like,  when  you  reach  London." 

Dacia  made  no  answer  as  to  the  chances  of 
her  enjoyment;  it  was  quite  enough  for  her 
to  feel  such  a  word  in  connection  with  herself 
was  now  for  ever  impossible.  Her  pale  wan 
face  would  have  stirred  up  anxiety  in  most 
mother's  hearts,  as  she  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her,  and  bid  her  good-bye.  But  Mrs.  Singleton 
never  noticed  any  thing  that  did  not  concern  her 
individually. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LOSS  AND  GAIN. 

CECILY  MONCPJEFFE'S  escapade,  and  her  escape 
from  all  evil  results — for  which,  however,  she 
owed  no  thanks  to  herself — had  not  sobered  her 
down  one  atom ;  she  remained  just  as  she  ever 
had  been, — a  flighty,  silly,  flirting  little  woman, 
having  no  thought  for  any  thing  or  any  one 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  moment's  anxiety ;  no 
care  for  aught  but  herself  and  her  own  gratifica- 
tion. Amiable  enough  when  she  had  her  own 
way,  but  captious  and  fretful  if  thwarted  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  happy  as  long  as  every  wish 
was  gratified,  but  sulky  if  she  met  any  opposition. 
When  Mrs.  Ewart  wrote  to  her,  requesting, 
in  a  manner  that  admitted  of  no  refusal,  that 
she  would  receive  her  sister  on  the  28th  of 
April,  and  meet  her  at  the  steamer,  Cecily  was 
in  the  midst  of  her  greatest  gaieties.  Every 
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evening  she  was  dining  out  or  else  at  the  Opera ; 
and  every  night  she  was  at  some  ball  or  recep- 
tion, or  else  she  received  at  home.  She  fortu- 
nately happened  to  be  in  one  of  her  best  moods 
when  the  letter  arrived;  and  though  not  to 
say  delighted,  she  still  was  not  displeased  at  the 
idea  of  having  her  sister  with  her  for  a  short 
time,  as  it  so  happened  that  her  great  friend, 
Countess  Langeii,  was  then  absent.  It  would 
have  been  another  affair  had  her  mother  accom- 
panied her;  then  Dacia,  and  her  mother  too, 
would  have  been  a  great  annoyance ;  as  it  was, 
it  would  not  interfere  with  any  of  her  plans. 
She  would  try  and  teach  Dacia  to  get  over  a 
few  of  her  silly,  old  country -home  habits  and 
ideas,  and  brush  her  up  a  little,  by  instilling 
some  London  notions  and  ways  into  her. 

The  reason  given  to  Mrs.  Moncrieffe  for  her 
sister's  advent  was  that  it  would  be  better  for 
Miss  Skinner,  in  seeking  apartments,  to  have 
Dacia  to  help  her  than  to  do  it  alone,  when  the 
chances  were,  she  would  decide  on  what  might 
be  disapproved  of.  It  was  as  good  a  reason  as 
another ;  and  was  received  as  a  very  natural  one. 
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Dacia  arrived  safely.  James  Moncrieffe  met 
her,  and  gave  her  a  right  warm  welcome  ;  he 
was  never  better  pleased  than  when  his  wife 
had  her  gentle,  right  -  thinking  sister  for  her 
companion.  But  James  at  the  first  glance  saw 
there  was  something  amiss  with  his  sister-in- 
law  ;  and  instead  of  accepting  her  first  denial, 
that  she  was  not  ill,  he  insisted  and  persisted  in 
asking  all  manner  of  questions ;  and  with  that 
unhappy  knack  stupid  people  often  have,  of 
hitting  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  came  very 
near  the  truth,  in  one  sense,  before  he  left  her 
in  peace. 

But  for  all  that,  Dacia  was  glad  to  be  with 
the  Moncrieffes ;  she  found,  as  she  expected,  that 
Cecily  never  inquired  into  her  movements — never 
troubled  her  head  as  to  what  she  did  or  where 
she  went,  so  long  as  none  of  her  own  engagements 
were  interfered  with.  Dacia  firmly  declined 
every  request  made  to  her  to  go  into  society ;  she 
pleaded  not  being  well — an  excuse  accepted  with- 
out creating  much  concern.  So  the  days  passed 
quietly  enough,  except  on  Sundays,  and  then 
the  MoncriefFes  dined  at  home,  and  alone. 
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James  Moncrieffe,  if  a  weak  man,  was  on  some 
points  an  obstinate  one ;  and  he  never  would 
consent  to  his  wife  either  going  out  or  receiving 
at  home  on  Sundays. 

Dacia  had  but  three  of  them  to  pass  in  her 
sister's  house,  but  those  three  were  not  agree- 
able. In  the  first  place,  Cecily  got  up  as  late 
as  possible,  in  order  to  shorten  the  day  as  much 
as  she  could.  She  drove  Flore  half  out  of  her 
senses  with  the  various  dresses  she  put  on  and 
then  took  off;  nothing  would  become  her  on 
Sundays.  She  drove  the  cook  wild  by  keeping 
the  breakfast  waiting  till  the  tea  was  cold,  and 
the  omelet — which  her  husband  never  breakfasted 
without  —  was  totally  spoiled;  she  would  have 
driven  James  Moncrieffe  mad,  if  he  had  not  been 
such  a  fool;  and  she  made  herself  the  most 
miserable  of  mortal  beings. 

After  breakfast — always  swallowed  in  a  hurry 
on  Sundays  —  she  dressed  for  church;  but  her 
hair  got  caught  in  her  bonnet,  or  her  glove  burst, 
or  the  button  came  off,  or  something  happened 
to  render  her  late,  which  at  once  vexed  James 
more  than  his  breakfast  being  spoiled.  She 
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came  from  church  grumbling  at  the  sermon,  or 
the  heat,  or  the  cold  ;  luncheon  served  to  pass  half 
an  hour ;  but  after  luncheon,  how  to  get  through 
the  afternoon  was  a  tremendous  thought  to  her. 
Her  husband  went  out  for  a  walk,  and  would  have 
been  delighted  had  she  been  willing  to  accom- 
pany him ;  but  she  would  do  nothing  so  horrid  as 
walk   on   Sundays,  when  you  meet  no  one  but 
shopkeepers  and  their  wives ;  besides,  it  entailed 
a  tete-a-tete  with  James.     So  she  lay  on  the  sofa, 
wished  she  had  not  quarrelled  with  her  doctor, 
and  resolved  to  make  it  up  again,  that  she  might 
get  up  an  excuse  of  a  cold  or  a  headache,  as  she 
used  to  do  on   Sundays,  on  purpose  to  send  for 
him  to  while  away  the  time ;  and  then  set  to  work 
to  wade  through  the  last  new  novel,  ending  by 
falling  asleep,  and  waking  up  for  her  five-o'clock 
tea  more  cross  than  ever. 

Soon  after  that  was  over,  she  had  the  satis- 
faction, and  Flore  the  misery,  of  again  turning 
her  mind  to  dressing.  She  always  set  apart  the 
Sunday  evening  to  arranging  and  deciding  upon 
alterations  that  were  to  be  made  in  her  dresses. 
She  told  Flore  how  she  desired  the  trimmings  to 
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be  changed,  and  so  on,  till  it  was  the  right  mo- 
ment for  her  to  get  ready  for  dinner.  The  after- 
dinner  hours  became  another  sore  trial,  and  to  her 
husband  as  well  as  herself;  for  she  always  made 
a  point  of  squabbling  with  him,  so  that  he  at  last 
dreaded  the  Sunday  as  much  as  she  did. 

Of  course  all  this  was  very  unpleasant  to  Dacia, 
especially  the  evening ;  for  both  constantly  appealed 
to  her  as  to  whether  the  one  was  not  wrong 
and  the  other  right.  Dacia  tried  to  say  some- 
thing that  would  suit  both,  but  failed  completely. 
She  knew  her  sister  was  generally  wrong,  but 
for  peace'  sake  she  did  not  say  so.  Cecily  Mon- 
crieffe  was  an  aggravating  woman  to  all  belong- 
ing to  her,  however  pleasant  and  agreeable  with 
strangers. 

Dacia  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  second  Sun- 
day by  proposing  to  spend  it  with  Miss  Skinner ; 
she  knew  with  her  she  might  be  bored  by  over- 
kindness  and  attention,  but  she  likewise  knew 
there  would  be  peace.  However,  Cecily  called  her 
so  disagreeable  and  selfish  for  wishing  to  leave 
her  all  alone,  that  she  gave  it  up  and  remained 
where  she  was. 
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She  was  sitting  in  her  own  room,  reading  a 
book  she  had  heard  much  of,  but  which  till  now 
she  felt  no  anxiety  in  looking  at,  called  Loss  and 
Gain  ;  she  was  getting  deeply,  dangerously  inter- 
ested in  it,  when  her  sister  sent  her  a  message 
asking  her  to  go  downstairs. 

"  How  horribly  unsociable  you  are,  Dacia !" 
said  Mrs.  Moncrieffe,  on  her  sister  making  her 
appearance.  "  You  sit  moping  up  there  by  your- 
self whenever  you  can  get  away ;  you  hardly  ever 
open  your  lips  when  you  are  here,  unless  you 
are  driven  to  talk.  What  has  come  to  you  ?  Are 
you  in  love  ?" 

"Do  I  look  so?"  said  Dacia,  trying  to  smile, 
but  failing  most  lamentably. 

"Yes,  indeed,  you  do.  You  don't  mean  to 
say,  Dacia,  that  you  have  really  allowed  yourself 
to  like  that  poor  man,  Henry  Marsden  ?" 

"  Poor  fellow !  No,  indeed,  Cecily ;  I  am  not 
in  love  with  him.  You  know  I  am  not  a  believer 
in  love  at  first  sight,  to  begin  with;  and  then, 
much  as  Mr.  Marsden  interested  me,  I  could 
never  love  him ;  so  I  hope  you  feel  satisfied  on 
that  head." 

VOL.  IT.  U 
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"  Tliat's  all  nonsense.  You  can't  tell  what 
you  could  do ;  no  woman  can  ;  she  will  often  end 
by  loving  a  man  she  began  by  hating.  It  would 
not  be  a  bad  marriage  for  you,  Dacia ;  he  is  very 
well  off:  you  would  be  much  richer  than  we  are, 
you  know,  and  have  a  lovely  place  in  the  country ; 
and  he  is  certain  to  die  soon ;  and  the  chances 
are  he  would  leave  you  every  thing ;  I  don't 
think  his  property  is  entailed.  Then  you  could 
marry  again,  and  quite  to  your  fancy.  I  think 
a  woman  should  always  begin  life  by  marrying 
a  very  rich  old  man,  or  a  very  rich  dying  man  ; 
for  a  woman  never  really  knows  her  own  mind 
till  she  is '  two-  or  three-and-twenty ;  and  they 
generally  at  eighteen  marry  some  one  they  think 
they  love,  and  they  find  out  a  few  months  after- 
wards they  hate  them.  If  I  had  daughters,  that 
is  what  I  should  try  and  arrange  for  them." 

"  Cis,  do  not  talk  so ;  it  seems  so  heartless, 
winch  I  am  sure  you  are  not.  Nothing  should 
ever  make  me  marry  a  man  that  was  thought  to 
be  dying,  unless — " 

"Well,  unless  what?  I'm  glad  there  is  an 
unless." 
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"  Why,  unless  I  had  happened  to  have  been 
attached  to  him  before ;  and  then,  I  think,  that 
might  alter  the  circumstances.  But,  Cis,  don't 
talk  about  me ;  I  am  never  going  to  marry  at  all. 
Talk  about  yourself;  I  hardly  know  more  of 
what  you  have  been  doing  than  I  did  the  day  I 
arrived." 

Mrs.  Moncrieffe  laughed  merrily.  "  Now, 
Dacia,  I  am  certain  you  are  in  love ;  for  no  girl 
ever  stated  her  intention  of  not  marrying  unless 
she  was  longing  to  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Cecily  ;  I  have  no  wish, 
no  intention  to  marry."  Dacia  spoks  seriously 
and  calmly,  and  then  added  in  a  lighter  tone, 
"  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Reeves  yet,  Cecily;  does 
he  still  attend  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  when  I  want  him,"  replied  Cis  crossly. 

"  And  that  is  not  often,  I  should  think." 

"  No,  thank  goodness,  it  is  not." 

Dacia  saw  the  doctor  had  no  longer  the  same 
attractions  for  her  sister  as  formerly  ;  she  was  not 
surprised  at  that,  with  Cecily's  butterfly  nature. 

"And  the  Countess  Langen?"  asked  Dacia, 
half  timidly.  She  shrank  from  talking  about  that 
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woman,  though  she  could  not  understand  the 
reason ;  and  yet  she  longed  to  learn  all  she  could 
about  her.  She  had  not  seen  her,  nor  heard  her 
sister  mention  her;  she  wondered  whether  she, 
like  Mr.  Reeves,  had  ceased  to  be  in  her  good 
books. 

"  She  has  been  absent  for  two  months,"  re- 
plied Cecily.  "  I  am  expecting  her  back  very- 
soon.  Some  matters  of  business  connected  with 
her  husband's  property,  I  believe,  obliged  him  to 
leave,  and  he  made  her  go  with  him." 

"Are  you  as  intimate  with  her  as  you  used 
to  be?" 

"  0  yes.  You  know  it  isn't  the  fashion  for 
ladies  to  like  her,  though  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
why,  unless  they  are  jealous  of  her;  but  I  like 
her  better  than  all  my  other  friends  put  together." 

"  Has  she  been  married  long  ?" 

"  No,  not  so  very  long,  I  think,  from  the  way 
she  speaks;  but  I  never  asked  her  the  question. 
How  curious  you  are  about  her,  Dacia !" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  must  plead  guilty  to  being 
a  little  so.  She  is  a  person  one  cannot  see  with- 
out wondering  what  lies  beneath  the  surface; 
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which  is  so  dense,  one  can  hardly  get  a  glimpse 
through  it." 

"  How  oddly  you  talk,  Dacia  !  That  is  just 
what  Mum  would  say.  I  suppose  you  heard  her 
speak  so  of  my  friend." 

"  No,  indeed,  Cecily;  I  don't  remember  Mum 
mentioning  her  name  at  all.  When  do  you  think 
she  will  return  ?" 

"  Who — Maria  Langen  ?  1  told  you,  very 
soon ;  next  week,  most  likely." 

The  more  Dacia  thought  about  the  Countess 
Langen,  the  more  common  sense  made  her  feel 
how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  her  to  be  in  any 
way  mixed  up  with  Hugh  Mostyn.  She  was 
married ;  she  was  Count  Langen's  wife ;  therefore 
she  could  not  be  his.  Then  why,  she  asked  her- 
self, should  she  trouble  her  head  about  her  ?  She 
could  not  help  it.  There  was  a  something  within 
that  kept  constantly  pointing  towards  her  as  one 
that  in  some  mysterious  manner  was  interwoven 
with  his  history.  She  thought  that  if  ever  she 
saw  her  again  she  would  put  some  questions  to 
her  that  might  elicit  answers  which  would  throw 
a  light  on  the  matter,  and  set  her  mind  at  rest. 
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"  I  wish,  Dacia,  you  would  go  with  us  to- 
morrow night,"  said  Cecily,  after  a  pause.  "  It 
is  so  stupid  of  you  staying  at  home  night  after 
night,  moping  here  by  yourself." 

"  I  don't  care  for  balls,  Cecily ;  so  why  should 
I  go  ?  I  should  mope  more  there  than  here  ;  for 
I  can  read,  write,  work,  and  amuse  myself  in 
numerous  ways ;  none  of  which  could  I  do  at  a 
ball." 

"  But  you  could  dance  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  for  dancing." 

"I  am  sure,  then,  that  is  something  quite 
new.  You  cared  enough  for  it  a  month  or  two 
ago,  when  you  were  so  disappointed  at  not  being 
able  to  go  to  that  ball  you  had  at  Dunkerque — the 
one  given  for  the  Consul,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  never  said  any  thing  about  him  to  me. 
How  did  you  like  him  ?  I  thought  him  horridly 
gloomy ;  he  was  enough  to  give  any  one  the  va- 
pours that  looked  at  him.  But  Henry  Marsden 
thought  him  a  piece  of  perfection." 

"  They  are  great  friends,  I  believe." 

"  Did  he  and  mamma  get  on?" 
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"  Pretty  well.  Mamma  has  not  had  much 
opportunity  lately  of  getting  on  with  any  one.  I 
don't  think  she  has  been  a  dozen  times  out  of  her 
room  since  Christmas.  The  change,  I  daresay, 
will  put  her  right  again ;  but  she  certainly  is  not 
looking  well." 

"  I  wonder  if  she  will  stay  long  in  London  ?" 

Dacia  had  gained  her  point,  of  quietly  turning 
the  conversation  away  from  Hugh  Mostyn.  She 
could  not  have  borne  the  silly  questions  and  re- 
marks that  she  knew  her  sister  would  make.  Now 
they  began  discussing  the  trifles  connected  with 
taking  apartments,  and  so  forth,  till  James  Mon- 
crieffe  came  in,  and  the  conversation  turned  on 
some  political  gossip  he  had  heard. 

Monday  morning  was  always  to  Cecily  Mon- 
crieffe  the  cheeriest  in  the  whole  week,  for  she 
felt  there  were  six  consecutive  days  without  a 
Sunday  before  her.  Six  days  of  uninterrupted 
enjoyment;  in  truth,  that  was  enough  to  make 
any  one  feel  joyous.  Six  days  of  pleasure  is  not 
a  common  event  to  the  general  herd  of  mankind ; 
but  Cecily  Moncrieffe's  temperament  was  such, 
that  what  proved  pleasure  to  her  would  have  been 
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pain  to  most  people — would  have  been  to  her  sister, 
and  was  most  unmistakably  so  to  her  husband, 
who  this  season  more  than  any  previous  one  had 
been  wofully  victimised,  from  the  fact  of  his  rarely 
letting  Cis  out  of  his  sight.  When  he  knew  her 
to  be  at  home,  he  went  about  in  peace  ;  but  when 
she  was  out,  and  he  not  with  her,  he  was  in  one 
constant  state  of  anxiety  for  fear  of  her  doing 
something — Heaven  knows  what  —  but  perhaps 
undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  or 
some  equally  unaccountable  proceeding. 

Another  cause  of  pleasure  Monday  morning 
brought  with  it  was  the  weekly  cheque  her  hus- 
band gave  her  for  household  expenses,  which 
cheque  had  to  pay  toll  pretty  heavily  before  it 
passed  out  of  her  hands  into  others'.  And  if  she 
found  in  consequence  it  would  not  hold  out  the 
given  time,  she  abused  her  husband  for  his  mean- 
ness, and  that  either  she  must  dress  shabbily — 
which  she  would  not  do — or  he  must  eat  bad 
dinners — which  he  might  do — for  he  did  not  give 
her  sufficient.  So,  for  peace'  sake,  another  five- 
or  ten-pound  note  was  given  her,  according  to  the 
amount  she  had  herself  appropriated. 
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Soon  after  luncheon  was  over  some  one  called, 
and  Mrs.  Moncrieffe  went  up  to  the  drawing-room ; 
so  Dacia  took  the  opportunity  of  slipping  out,  and 
thus  avoiding  two  things, — Cecily's  importunities 
to  induce  her  to  dine  with  her,  and  James's  to 
induce  her  to  walk  witli  him.  She  preferred 
being  alone;  and  she  had  become  so  accustomed 
at  Dunkerque,  since  her  mother's  illness,  to  walk 
by  herself,  that  she  thought  no  more  of  it  in 
London  than  she  did  there.  Besides,  to-day  she 
had  a  special  reason  for  desiring  to  be  alone.  She 
had  sat  up  the  previous  night  till  she  had  finished 
reading  Loss  and  Gain;  and  the  result  was  her 
resolution  to  go  on  the  following  day  to  St.  Wil- 
fred's, Winwood  -  square,  and  inquire  for  Father 
Leigh. 

It  was  a  bright  warm  May  day,  and  Dacia's 
cheeks  gained  a  little  colour  as  she  walked  across 
the  Park  on  her  way  to  Winwood-square,  where 
the  fine,  large,  well-known  building  of  St.  Wil- 
fred's stands.  When  she  reached  the  square,  she 
inquired  for  St.  Wilfred's.  There  was  no  church 
visible,  and  she  hardly  knew  what  St.  Wilfred's 
was  ;  she  had  imagined  it  to  be  a  church. 
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"  Where  the  Jesuit  Fathers  live,  miss,  or  the 
church  ?"  was  the  answer  made  to  her  question. 

"  I  really  don't  know.  What  I  want  is  to 
find  out  where  the  Reverend  Father  Leigh,  of  St. 
Wilfred's,  is  to  be  found." 

"  Well,  go  under  that  archway,  and  ring  the 
porter's  bell,  and  you  will  soon  hear." 

Thanking  her  informant,  she  proceeded  to  do 
as  directed.  A  lay  brother  answered  the  sum- 
mons ;  begged  her  to  go  into  the  parlour  and  wait, 
and  he  would  send  and  let  Father  Leigh  know, 
who  at  that  moment,  he  said,  was  in  the  church. 
She  saw,  when  she  entered  beneath  the  archway, 
that  the  church  stood  at  the  end  of  the  courtyard. 
It  seemed  a  plain  building  from  the  outside. 

She  waited  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
room  termed  a  parlour ;  a  room  more  foreign- 
looking  than  English,  for  there  was  no  carpet; 
and  the  whole  furniture  consisted  of  eight  hard 
straight-backed  chairs,  a  deal  table,  a  large  Cru- 
cifix against  one  end  of  the  wall,  a  Virgin  and 
Child  facing  it  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
and  a  few  prints,  all  taken  from  events  that  had 
occurred  in  the  lives  of  celebrated  saints.  She 
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looked  at  them  ;  but  they  were"  not  very  enter- 
taining to  her,  as  she  did  not  understand  them. 

The  inspection  of  the  room  over,  she  had 
nothing  but  her  own  thoughts  to  fall  back  on. 
Her  mind  was  not  in  what  is  termed  a  healthy 
state  ;  it  was  full  of  unsettled  ideas,  of  bewildering 
conjectures,  which  the  perusal  of  Loss  and  Gain 
had  given  birth  to.  She  fancied  she  saw  a  road 
before  her  down  which  she  must  go  ;  and  in  seek- 
ing Father  Leigh  she  felt  the  first  step  was  taken. 
Many  of  her  Protestant  ideas  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  arguments — if  they  may  be  so  termed 
— which  she  had  read  in  Dr.  Newman's  well- 
known  and  deeply  interesting  tale.  She  was  in 
a  perfect  state  for  conversion — young,  impression- 
able, and  her  torn  heart  not  only  ready,  but  pining 
to  receive  any  balm  that  offered  itself. 

When  Father  Leigh  came  in,  he  looked  at 
Dacia  for  a  moment,  and  then  perfectly  recollected 
the  fair  face  he  had  seen  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
old  church  at  Dunkerque,  A  smile  of  intense 
pleasure  for  a  second  lighted  up  his  naturally 
pensive  countenance  ;  he  felt  in  a  moment  he  had 
gained  over  another  soul  from  perdition.  Dacia 
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did  not  recognise  the  good-looking  young  man 
before  her  as  the  priest  who  had  spoken  to  her 
on  that  well-remembered  afternoon.  She  had  not 
seen  his  face  then,  but  merely  heard  his  voice; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  spoke,  therefore,  that  she  knew 
him  to  be  the  same. 

"Miss  Singleton,"  he  said;  certainly  not  in 
a  questioning  tone,  but  still  one  that  left  it  for 
her  to  begin  the  conversation. 

"  You  gave  me  this  card,"  said  Dacia,  "  and 
told  me  if  I  required  help  or — or  advice  on  re- 
ligious questions  to  come  to  you." 

"  And  I  thank  God  I  see  you  here ;  for  you 
would  not  be  here  if  you  had  not  an  inward  con- 
viction that  in  doing  so  you  are  seeking  the  right 
and  only  road  to  salvation." 

11  0,  I  should  not  like  to  think  it  is  the  only 
road,  though  you  may  perhaps  convince  me  it  is 
the  right  one." 

"  There  cannot  be  two.  But  we  need  not  dis- 
cuss that  point  now ;  it  is  one  that  proves  itself; 
and  later,  I  pray,  you  will  see  it.  What  is  the 
principal  question  you  are  in  doubt  about  ?" 

Dacia  told  him  of  a  dozen  at  least,  not  at  all 
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distinct,  for  several  bore  on  each  other ;  but  they 
consisted  of  the  usual  questions  bearing  on  the 
differences  in  the  two  faiths. 

Clearly,  distinctly,  and  convincingly  did  Father 
Leigh  remove  her  objections.  One  after  the  other 
they  fell  to  the  ground.  She  had  no  chance  with 
him.  It  was  a  clever,  well-read,  deeply- versed- in 
controversial-subjects  Jesuit  priest  against  an  in- 
genuous girl,  ignorant  of  the  bigotry  that  drives 
all  English  Catholics  to  use  any  arguments, 
take  any  measures,  to  secure  another  sheep  to 
their  flock.  They  are  like  keen  sportsmen  after 
difficult  game :  no  obstacles  Avill  deter  them  from 
the  chase,  no  difficulties  but  what  they  will  sur- 
mount. They  spare  neither  time  nor  labour 
nor  —  \vhat  is  of  still  more  value  to  them  — 
money,  to  gain  their  ends.  None,  not  the  poorest, 
but  are  acceptable  to  them ;  they  will  labour  to 
win  them  over  with  the  same  energy  and  zeal  as 
they  would  the  richest  and  most  influential. 
They  help  to  swell  their  ranks,  and  there  is 
strength  in  numbers.  Dacia  was  no  match  for 
Father  Leigh.  She  went  prepared  and  desirous 
of  being  convinced ;  for  she  felt  there  was  a 
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solace  and  comfort  in  that  religion  that  her  own 
denied  her. 

She  came  away,  after  a  lengthened  interview, 
with  half  a  dozen  books  lent  her  by  Father  Leigh, 
and  which  he  persuaded  her  to  read  carefully,  ex- 
tracting at  the  same  time  a  promise,  very  readily 
given,  that  she  would  return  on  the  Thursday  fol- 
lowing and  again  see  him. 

Dacia  had  now  something  to  occupy  her  mind 
besides  the  one  great  sorrow  that  was  gnawing 
away  her  very  heart.  She  tried  to  shut  out 
Hugh  Mostyn  from  her  thoughts,  and  give  them 
up  wholly  and  entirely  to  this  one  great  subject. 
But  that  she  found  a  difficult  task — almost  an  im- 
possible one.  When  she  fancied  herself  steadily 
reading  Father  Leigh's  catechisms,  she  awoke  to 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  in  a  day-dream, 
and  far  away  with  Hugh  Mostyn.  She  bravely 
fought  against  this;  and  by  dint  of  forcing  her 
mind  at  such  times  back  to  the  subject  contained 
in  the  book  before  her,  she  succeeded  at  last  in 
gaining  more  control  over  her  rebellious  thoughts. 
She  discovered  that  what  you  strive  against,  may 
sometimes  be  conquered. 
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The  following  day,  Dacia,  wishing  to  return 
Loss>  and  Gain,  which  she  had  hired  from  a  neigh- 
bouring library,  sought  for  it  in  her  room,  and 
not  being  able  to  find  it,  inquired  of  one  of  the 
servants  if  they  had  moved  it ;  but  obtaining  no 
information,  she  went  in  search  of  her  sister, 
who,  never  being  guilty  of  reading  any  thing 
but  novels,  was  not  likely  to  have  taken  it.  Still 
she  asked  her  about  it.  Cecily  said  she  had  it, 
and  was  just  going  to  read  it,  when  some  one 
interrupted  her.  She  laid  it  down  on  the  draw- 
ing-room table,  and  had  not  seen  it  since.  She 
had  looked  for  it,  and  inquired  for  it;  but  no 
one  knew  any  thing  about  it.  "It  is  very  tire- 
some, for  it  is  a  library  book,"  said  Dacia. 

"Well,  perhaps  James  has  taken  it;  he  was 
in  the  drawing-room  this  morning.  You  can  ask 
him  when  he  comes  home." 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon  that  James 
Moncrieffe  returned,  and  Dacia  immediately  asked 
him  after  the  missing  book. 

"  0,  it  is  yours,  is  it  ?  What  in  the  world 
possessed  you  to  get  such  a  book?  I  expected 
it  was  Cis  who  had  had  it." 
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"  I  got  it  to  read,  that  is  all ;  and  having  read 
it,  wish  to  return  it  to  the  library." 

"  Who  told  you  to  get  it  ?" 

"  No  one.  I  remembered  long  ago  hearing 
about  it,  and  thought  the  other  day  I  should  like 
to  see  it." 

"  Well,  Dacia,  you  are  sensible,  and  therefore 
I  suppose  it  is  a  book  that  won't  hurt  you.  But 
Cis  couldn't  be  trusted  to  read  it ;  so  please  don't 
let  her  see  it." 

"  I  don't  think  it  could  hurt  any  one,  James ; 
but  I  do  not  want  Cis  or  any  one  else  to  read 
it." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  those  damned  papists ; 
they  make — " 

"  James !" 

"  Well,  Dacia,  I  can't  help  it.  Those  fellows 
who  write  like  that,  write  so  plausibly,  that  it 
goes  down  with  the  million,  and  does  more  harm 

O  ' 

to  the  Protestant  cause  than  any  other  way  they 
have  of  attacking  it.  They  can't  do  a  thing  openly ; 
they  must  go  underhand,  sneaking  through  cre- 
vices and  taking  one  unawares;  not  boldly  facing 
one  with  a  straightforward  argument.  Don't  read 
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those  books,  Dacia ;  they  can't  do  you  any  good, 
supposing  they  don't  hurt  you." 

"  Do  not  be  anxious  on  my  account,"  was  all 
Dacia  made  answer.  But  her  amazement  was 
great  at  the  warmth  with  which  her  brother-in- 
law  spoke.  She  would  like  to  have  asked  him 
what  he  knew  about  them — how  he  had  learnt 
so  much  to  prejudice  him  against  them.  Had 
James  Moncrieffe  been  a  man  that  Dacia  respected 
or  thought  highly  of  as  regarded  his  intellect,  his 
words  might  have  had  some  weight  with  her ;  but 
knowing  his  character,  she  gave  little  heed  to 
them ;  and  very  soon  the  whole  matter,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned  in  it,  was  forgotten. 

Father  Leigh  had  already  said  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  word  that  might  fall  from  such  as  James 
Moncrieffe  doing  mischief;  but  the  book  itself  had 
done  more.  It  was  written  in  that  convincing 
tone,  and  the  subject  handled  in  such  a  manner, 
that  few  women  could  read  it,  and  not  in  some 
degree  be  influenced  by  it.  I  say  women,  for  I 
think  them  to  be  more  liable  to  impressions  than 
men,  and  doubly  so  when  religion  is  the  question 
in  point.  They  take  kindly  to  all  that  is  mys- 

VOL.  II.  X 
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terious  or  superstitious.  It  suits  their  nature ; 
they  like  it;  and  hence  it  is  one  of  the  great 
attractions  to  them  in  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

HUGH  MOSTYN'S  STORY. 

DACIA  SINGLETON'S  unexpectedly  sudden  depar- 
ture from  Dunkerque  was  of  course  the  general 
subject  of  comment  amongst  those  that  knew  her. 
All  expressed  regret.  One  or  two  of  her  great 
admirers,  Hippolyte  Hervieu  especially,  looked 
gloomy  for  a  few  days;  and  then,  with  that 
blessed  facility  of  French  dispositions  which  en- 
ables them  to  cast  off  cares,  great  or  small,  as 
they  do  an  ill-fitting  glove,  they  sought  and 
found  a  solace  in  other  pretty  faces. 

"  Si  on  n'a  pas  ce  que  Ton  aime, 
II  faut  aimer  ce  que  Ton  a." 

And  so  they  did. 

Chattering  Chorley  was  brimful  of  every  de- 
scription of  reason.  Miss  Singleton  had  some 
malady  that  required  clever  and  prompt  advice ; 
and  the  pale  face  that  for  some  little  time  she  had 
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borne  seemed  rather  to  give  weight  to  this  state- 
ment. Another  was,  that  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  some  one,  she  could  not  say  who ;  but 
this  some  one  was  ill,  and  her  presence  was  re- 
quired. All  were  pretty  well  as  far  from  the  truth 
fortunately ;  and  when  Miss  Chorley  called  at  Mrs. 
Singleton's,  hoping  to  glean  something  approach- 
ing an  explanation,  and  found  Mrs.  E wart's  re- 
plies were  so  straightforward  and  simple,  and  that 
no  mystery  was  made  of  any  thing,  and  that  Miss 
Singleton  had — so  said  Mrs.  Ewart — gone  over  to 
stay  with  her  sister,  in  order  that  they  together 
might  obtain  suitable  rooms  for  Mrs.  Singleton, 
poor  Miss  Chorley  was  thoroughly  disappointed. 
To  think  that,  after  all,  there  was  no  illness,  no 
scandal,  no  love-affair  in  the  matter ! 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  perhaps  the  only  person  who 
openly  avowed  her  perfect  satisfaction  at  the  de- 
parture of  the  Singletons.  It  was  decided  she 
was  to  remain  another  year  or  so  at  Dunkerque 
for  the  sake  of  the  education  of  her  younger  chil- 
dren ;  therefore  Mrs.  Thomas  continued  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  movements  of  the  English  residents 
there. 
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She  had  pretty  well  recovered  the  shock  of 
her  husband's  death.  For  the  first  week  after  it 
she  had  been  inseparable,  day  and  night,  from  a 
dreadful  cast  she  had  made  of  the  poor  man's  not 
too  handsome  face ;  but  now  it  was  lying  up  in  a 
lumber-room,  with  a  great  deal  of  other  rubbish. 
Every  atom  of  the  poor  man's  hair — he  had  not 
much,  it's  true — had  been  cut  off;  and  after  dis- 
tributing a  piece  to  each  of  her  children,  she  made 
the  rest  up  into  every  description  of  article  it  could 
be  turned  into.  She  went  to  no  expense  for  it ; 
she  did  it  all  herself;  twisting  it  over  ear-rings, 
gumming  it  inside  lockets  and  brooches;  but  in 
the  end — like  the  cast — it  got  thrown  aside,  and 
either  burnt  or  lost. 

That  Mrs.  Thomas  would  ever  settle  down  into 
a  reasonable  woman  was  not  to  be  looked  for ;  but 
she  certainly  did  not  get  worse,  as  every  one  ex- 
pected she  would  when  left  entirely  to  herself. 
Perhaps  the  fact  of  her  having  no  one  to  fall 
back  on,  and  no  one  to  find  fault  with  her  if 
she  did  a  stupid  thing,  helped  to  make  her  a 
little  more  thoughtful.  Any  way,  the  household 
was  not  one  bit  worse  than  it  was  before,  and 
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Miss  Dictionary  Thomas  had  less  occasion  to  be  so 
frequently  interpreting  her  mother's  incomprehen- 
sible words. 

Mrs.  Thomas  considered  Elizabeth  had  two 
chances  more  of  making  a  good  marriage  than 
before ;  for  now  both  Minnie  Watson  and  Dacia 
Singleton  were  removed  out  of  her  way ;  and  who 
could  tell  but  what  the  Consul,  after  all,  might 
choose  the  wealthy  brewer's  grandchild  ? 

The  Consul  himself  was,  and  ever  continued  to 
be,  in  blessed  ignorance  of  Mrs.  Thomas's  maternal 
hopes  and  wishes.  He  also  was,  for  three  days 
after  Dacia's  departure,  totally  unaware  of  her 
having  left.  It  was  through  .Mrs.  Butler  he 
heard  it  at  last,  and  quite  casually.  She  was  ex- 
pressing regret  at  Mrs.  Singleton's  health  having 
suffered  through  their  keen  air,  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  prospect  of  her  leaving  Dunkerque 
permanently. 

"  Though  I  don't  myself  think  it  is  the  air  that 
is  so  entirely  to  blame.  I  fancy  she,  being  natu- 
rally delicate,  received  a  shock  to  her  constitution 
when  her  husband  died,  and  it  only  required  some 
trifle  to  call  forth  a  serious  attack.  But  I  think 
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Miss  Singleton  needs  as  much  care  as  her  mother. 
My  daughter  says  she  looked  very  ill  just  before 
she  left." 

Hugh  Mostyn  very  naturally  started  at  these 
words,  and  his  pale  face  became  paler  still.  He 
felt  almost  thankful  for  the  affliction  that  pre- 
vented Mrs.  Butler  seeing  him. 

"  Miss  Singleton  has  gone,  you  say?" 

He  commanded  his  voice,  though  he  could  not 
his  countenance  ;  but  he  knew  he  Avas  safe.  Poor 
Mrs.  Butler's  large  soft  brown  eyes,  which  seemed 
gazing  steadily  at  him,  were  not  to  be  feared ;  and 
had  they  seen  all,  there  was  little  to  dread  from 
her.  Her  lips  never  uttered  but  words  of  gentle- 
ness and  kindness ;  except  to  her  husband,  she 
never  even  repeated  any  thing  that  could  be 
turned  or  twisted  into  ill-nature.  Perhaps  she 
did  perceive  more  by  Mostyn's  hastily  asked 
question  than  others  might ;  at  any  rate  she  an- 
swered at  once,  to  spare  him  suspense. 

"  She  left  last  Wednesday  evening,  accompa- 
nied by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Watson,  direct  for  Lon- 
don ;  and  she  is  staying  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Moncrieffe." 
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"  I  never  hear  any  news,  Mrs.  Butler,"  replied 
Hugh,  after  a  moment's  pause  ;  "I  am  too  bad  a 
caller  for  it." 

"And  when  you  do  pay  visits,  Mr.  Mostyn, 
you  seem  to  me  just  to  fix  on  the  hours  when  you 
are  certain  to  find  people  out." 

"  It  is  a  sure  way,  at  any  rate,  to  secure  my 
visits  from  being-  troublesome.  Why  should  I, 
because  I  find  I  have  nothing  to  do,  go  and  dis- 
turb those  wrho  perhaps  have  ?" 

"  But  it  is  a  kindness  very  often :  it  is  in  my 
case.  Visitors — those  I  like,  at  least — are  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  me." 

"  Then,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  come  again 
very  soon  ;  and  if  I  am  told  you  are  not  at  home,  I 
shall  believe  I  am  one  ef  those  you  do  not  like." 

"  Or  I  shall  believe  you  call  when  you  know 
I  am  out,  to  avoid  being  troubled  with  paying  an 
old  woman  a  visit,"  said  Mrs.  Butler,  as  she  heard 
her  guest  rising  to  take  his  leave. 

When  the  Consul  got  into  the  street,  Sancho, 
who,  as  usual,  was  sitting  beside  the  large  wooden 
doors,  rose  majestically  and  slowly,  and  followed 
his  master  close  at  his  heels.  One  glance  up  at 
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his  face  had  served  to  show  the  dog  there  was 
something  amiss  with  him ;  and  therefore  Sancho 
neither  bounded  before  his  master  nor  barked  his 
one  single  bark,  as  was  his  wont  on  ordinary 
occasions. 

Together  they  walked  home,  both  looking  de- 
jected and  sad. 

"  So  she  has  left  us,  old  fellow,"  said  Hugh, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  dog's  head,  and  looking 
into  his  honest  sympathising  eyes,  as  he  sat  down 
in  the  arm-chair  in  his  office -room;  "left  us 
more  alone,  more  wretched,  than  had  we  never 
seen  her  bright,  beautiful,  truthful  face." 

His  thoughts  were  very  bitter,  very  sad,  and 
so  utterly  without  hope.  He  laid  his  head  back, 
and  pushed  his  hair  from  off  his  forehead,  from 
which  the  veins,  like  thin  ropes,  stood  out  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  his  lips  were  tightly  pressed  together. 
He  was  rebelling  inwardly  against  his  fate. 
Curses  bitter  and  deep,  though  silent,  did  he 
call  down  upon  the  one  who  had  so  wrecked  his 
whole  life.  All  the  love  Hugh  Mostyn  had  once 
felt  for  his  wife  was  now  turned  to  hate.  It  was 
not  likely  that  a  man  of  his  temperament,  capable 
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of  the  strongest  passions,  would  become  simply 
indifferent  to  a  woman  ho  had  made  an  earthly 
idol  of,  and  who  had  wronged  him  in  the  most 
grievous  manner  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to 
wrong  a  man. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  to  continue  long  in 
tin's  miserable  train  of  thought.  He  was  recalled 
to  the  present,  and  his  duties,  by  some  trifling 
circumstance  that  required  his  attention,  and  that 
one  of  his  people  came  and  reminded  him  of. 
The  matter  disposed  of,  he  thought  he  would  seek 
Mrs.  Ewart;  he  could  not  go  on  much  longer  as 
he  then  was ;  he  felt  as  if  his  mind  would  not  bear 
it.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  rouse  himself, 
to  occupy  his  mind,  and  if  possible,  blot  out  the 
memory  of  the  last  few  months.  But  it  is  easier 
to  try  than  to  succeed.  Day  after  day  he  exerted 
himself  to  do  his  business,  till  at  last  lie  felt  he 
was  but  aggravating  the  evil ;  he  could  do  no 
more,  would  attempt  no  more,  till  he  had  heard 
from  Mrs.  Ewart  about  Dacia's  departure. 

What  he  intended  saying  he  never  considered 
till  within  a  few  doors  of  the  house ;  then  he 
resolved  to  be  guided  by  circumstances;  to  say 
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whatever  might  seem  best — the  truth,  if  neces- 
sary. 

There  was  something  in  Mrs.  Ewart  that  was 
calculated  to  induce  confidence ;  and  her  secret 
seemed  in  never  making  any  attempt  to  gain  it. 
She  was  rather  surprised  at  his  visit,  and  showed 
it;  and  yet  she  had  no  right  to  be  so.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  in  his  calling ;  but  her  own 
thoughts  and  ideas  had  worked  out  a  scene  or  a 
conversation  that  had  led  to  a  separation  between 
her  niece  and  him,  till  she  actually  fancied  such 
had  been  the  case,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to 
present  himself.  She  thought  too,  as  he  had 
come  now,  he  might  have  come  sooner,  or  at  any 
rate  left  his  card,  or  sent  to  inquire  for  Mrs. 
Singleton. 

"  You  are  quite  a  stranger,  Mr.  Mostyn," 
she  said  somewhat  coldly;  "  I  have  not  seen  you 
for  weeks." 

"Hardly  so  long,  is  it,  Mrs.  Ewart?  But  I 
knew  you  had  a  sick  house,  and  I  thought  visitors 
might  be  de  trop" 

11  No,  you  did  not,  Mr.  Mostyn ;  but  it  suited 
you  to  stay  away." 
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"  You  are  right.  I  did  think  it  better  to  stay 
away ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  still  had  I 
never  crossed  the  door-step." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Ewart 
quietly.  "  Do  not  think  me  uncourteous ;  but, 
like  yourself,  I  spoke  what  I  thought." 

Hugh  Mostyn  looked  up  at  the  honest,  straight- 
forward, yet  tender-hearted  lady  before  him,  but 
he  saw  no  expression  of  reproach  in  her«face ;  he 
expected,  when  he  had  thus  given^her  the  oppor- 
tunity, she  would  have  broken  out  in  hard  stern 
censure  of  his  conduct.  Her  being  ignorant  of 
every  thing  he  never  dreamt  of  for  a  moment. 

"  I  came,  nevertheless,  to  ask  you  about  Miss 
Singleton."  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he 
continued :  "  I  only  a  short  time  since  heard  she 
had  left,  and  also  that  she  was  not  well." 

"  That  she  left  some  few  days  ago,  is  quite 
true ;  that  she  was  ill,  is  not  true." 

"  Mrs.  Ewart,"  began  Hugh  Mostyn,  his  voice 
low,  yet  distinct,  "  tell  me,  was  it  on  my  account 
Miss  Singleton  left  ?  because  if  I  thought  that  to 
be  possible,  I  would  have — " 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Mostyn,  do  not  for  one   instant 
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think  that  you,  or  any  one,  or  any  thing  but  her 
mother's  health  was  the  cause  of  Miss  Singleton's 
leaving  somewhat  before  the  time  originally  in- 
tended." 

Mrs.  Ewart's  tone  was  calculated  to  give  pain 
to  Hugh ;  and  yet  one  can  hardly  see  how,  under 
the  circumstances,  she  could  have  spoken  other- 
wise. 

"  I  see,  Mrs.  Ewart,  you  are  naturally  bitter 
and  incensed  against  me ;  but  I  was  driven  on  by 
fate ;  I  had  no  power  to  hold  back ;  and  I  hurried 
on  with  my  eyes  open,  aware  that  every  hour  was 
bringing  me  nearer  the  end,  and  that  the  end 
was  destruction ;  and  yet  I  could  not  stay  my 
steps.  God  knows  my  own  sorrow  is  rendered 
ten  times  more  intense  by  the  knowledge  that  I 
do  not  suffer  alone." 

"  Before  saying  any  more,  Mr.  Mostyn,  will 
you  allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  I  know  no  more 
what  you  are  talking  about  than  the  child  un- 
born." 

Hugh  looked  steadily  at  Mrs.  Ewart,  as  if  he 
would  see  whether  she  was  saying  this  to  avoid 
all  discussion,  or  whether  she  said  it  to  draw  him 
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on  to  an  explanation ;  but  Mrs.  Ewart's  face  was 
too  truthful  for  him  to  ponder  long. 

"  Did  not  Miss  Singleton  tell  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Miss  Singleton  told  me  nothing." 

Mostyn  was  silent;  then  he  said,  "  As  it  is  so, 
I  feel  it  due  to  her,  due  to  Mrs.  Singleton,  and 
due  to  yourself,  to  tell  you  what  I  told  her ;  and 
what,  till  I  did  do  so,  has  not  passed  my  lips  for 
two  long  weary  years." 

"  There  is  nothing  due  to  me,  Mr.  Mostyn  ;  so 
tell  me  nothing  that  will  call  up  painful  recollec- 
tions, unless  on  your  own  account  you  desire  to 
do  so.  Yet,  believe  me,  I  -am  not  indifferent  to 
the  matter,  whatever  it  may  be ;  for  as  we  are  dis- 
cussing it,  and  as  you  have  said  words  have  passed 
between  you  and  my  niece,  or  led  me  to  infer  as 
much,  which  cause  her  suffering  as  well  as  your- 
self, I  need  hardly  say  that  any  thing  that  can  give 
her  a  moment's  pain  must  cause  me  anxiety :  you 
know  how  dear  she  is  to  me." 

"  Yes,  words  have  passed  between  us;  such 
words  that  rather  than  have  uttered  them,  I 
would  have  died ;  but  we  have  not  our  choice  in 
these  things;  and  wrong  having  worked  out  its 
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own  sorry  end,  right  asserted  itself,  and  I  in- 
creased my  own  sorrow  threefold  by  having  given 
cause,  as  I  unhappily  found  out,  for  misery  to 
her.  But  if  you  will  spare  me  a  few  minutes, 
I  will  tell  you  very  shortly  the  story  of  my  life  ; 
it  will  be  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  of  making 
you  acquainted  with  what,  I  think,  you  ought  to 
know." 

"  I  am  perfectly  free,  and  therefore  can  give 
you  what  time  you  like ;  but  perhaps  I  had 
better  give  directions  that  no  one  is  admitted,  or 
we  may  be  interrupted  by  visitors." 

It  was  a  thoughtful  kindness  on  Mrs.  Ewart's 
part ;  she  knew  full  well  how  annoying  it  is  to 
be  disturbed  in  a  moment  of  serious  conversation  ; 
therefore  she  gave  the  necessary  order,  and  re- 
turned to  Hugh  Mostyn. 

"  I  will  be  as  rapid  as  possible,  Mrs.  Ewart, 
for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  yours ;  for  there  is 
very  little  of  pleasant  ground  for  me  to  go  over. 
My  father,  Colonel  Mostyn,  was  killed  in  India, 
leaving  my  mother  a  young  widow,  and  myself 
her  only  child,  then  but  three  years  of  age.  She 
immediately  returned  to  England ;  and  after  a  five- 
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years'  residence  in  her  own  country,  she  left  for 
the  Continent,  in  order  to  give  me  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  Ten  years  we 
passed  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  then 
once  more  returned  to  England,  to  settle  what  my 
future  was  to  be.  I  chose  the  bar  as  my  profes- 
sion ;  but  when  some  years  later  I  had  the  offer 
of  a  consulship,  I  gladly  accepted  it,  and  at  once 
left  for  my  post  across  the  Atlantic.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  I  had  the  good  fortune — or  the  evil 
perhaps — to  obtain  an  exchange,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  returning  to  Europe ;  and  after  spending  a 
few  weeks  with  my  mother,  I  left  for  Genoa,  to 
which  place  I  was  appointed.  Very  shortly  after 
my  arrival,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  and 
her  daughter :  six  months  after,  I  married  the 
daughter ;  before  another  six  months  had  elapsed, 
she  left  me.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  her 
since." 

Rapidly  did  Hugh  Mostyn  go  through  his 
short  sad  history ;  and  when  he  had  finished  the 
portion  that  concerned  himself  only,  he  paused. 
Again  did  he  expect  Mrs.  Ewart  would  break  out 
with  bitter  reproaches ;  but  she  was  utterly  silent. 
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She  waited  to  hear  the  whole,  though  it  was  no 
longer  difficult  to  guess  the  rest.  She  saw  it 
pretty  clearly  now,  yet  she  chose  to  guess  nothing, 
but  hear  all  from  his  own  lips. 

He  went  on,  but  there  was  a  softer  tone  in  his 
voice  than  before.  "  I  requested  to  be  removed 
from  Genoa,  and  after  some  little  delay  I  was  of- 
fered this  place ;  and  though  far  inferior  in  every 
respect,  I  gladly  accepted  it ;  any  thing  was  better 
than  continuing  on  where  I  was.  I  had  a  month's 
leave,  which  I  passed  with  my  mother :  it  was  then 
I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  mak- 
ing Mrs.  Moncriefre's  acquaintance  ;  and  then  I 
came  immediately  here.  You  know  the  rest,  Mrs. 
Ewart,  I  need  not  go  over  it." 

"  I  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  but 
what  you  have  told  me." 

a  Then  I  must  go  on,  hard  as  it  will  be  to  go 
over  it ;  yet  I  think  you  can  form  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  what  followed.  I  came  with  an  introduc- 
tion from  Mrs.  Moncrieffe  to  her  mother  and  sister ; 
but  besides  that,  I  had  a  special  motive  for  wishing 
to  see  more  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Singleton  than  of 
mere  casual  acquaintances.  My  friend  Henry 
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Marsden   made   it   no   secret  with   me   that  the 
impression  Miss  Singleton  had  created  in  him  was 
not  likely  to  be  easily  effaced.     And  when  I  put 
the  question   plainly  to  him,  he  freely  admitted 
that  if,  on  his  return  to  this  part  of  the  world  in 
the  spring,  he  thought  he  had  a  chance  of  gaining 
her  affection,  he  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
do  so.     My  own  unhappy  experience  led  me  to 
be  suspicious  of  every  woman  breathing ;  but  he 
spoke  so  confidently  of  her,  that  I  saw  there  was 
no  use  in  my  attempting  to  dissuade  him  from 
indulging  in  dreams  of  a  future,  that  I  fear,  poor 
fellow,  in  any  case,  he  is  doomed  never  to  see.     It 
was  with  this  excuse  to  myself  that  I  sought  Miss 
Singleton   on  all   possible  occasions,  and   that   I 
watched  her  as  carefully  as  if  she  had  been  placed 
under  my  care  by  an  absent  brother ;  and  the  re- 
sult has  been,  that  I  learnt  to  love  her  myself  with 
all  the  strength  and  intensity  of  my  nature."  Here 
he  paused  for  a  moment,  but  presently  he  con- 
tinued :  "I  tried  hard  to  battle  against  it.     I  tried 
to  think  of  her  as  I  had  thought  of  others.     I  tried 
to  believe  she  was  as  unworthy  of  honest,  true 
love  as  I  had  found  another  to  be ;  but  that  was 
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all  folly ;  so  then  I  tried  to  blind  myself  to  the 
truth,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
merely  loved  her  with  a  brother's  love,  and  that  I 
sought  her  for  Henry  Marsden's  sake  ;  and  then, 
when  I  found  it  impossible  to  disguise  from  my- 
self the  truth,  I  refrained  from  going  near  her,  or 
where  I  was  likely  to  see  her ;  but  fate  seemed 
constantly  fighting  against  me,  for  I  saw  her,  not- 
withstanding all  my  endeavours.  And  one  day, 
not  long  since,  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Henry 
Marsden,  and  I  reproached  myself  with  not  having 
done  by  him  as  I  ought ;  and  seeing  you  go  by  my 
house,  I  felt  sure  Miss  Singleton  would  be  at  home 
and  alone,  so  I  instantly  went  with  Henry's  letter 
in  my  hand  to  show  her  what  he  said  about  her, 
and  if  necessary,  to  plead  his  cause  for  him.  The 
end  of  that  interview  was  that  we  parted  for  ever, 
each  learning  the  other's  love,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  fearful  barrier  that  separated  us." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Hugh  Mostyn's 
face  was  not  whiter  than  Mrs.  Ewart's.  All  her 
surmises,  all  her  very  natural  conjectures,  had 
never  approached  the  truth ;  for  she  had  expected 
to  hear,  even  as  he  went  on  relating  his  history, 
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that  if  not  separated  from  his  wife  through  God's 
instrumentality,  that  man  hud  severed  them.  To 
her  mind  that  would  have  been  bad  enough ;  for 
in  her  eyes  a  divorced  Avite  was  a  wife  still ;  but 
society  having  constituted  it  otherwise,  rendered  a 
man,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  free  to  seek  fivsh 
tics.  AVlmt  she  thought  when  lie  concluded  the 
first  portion  of  his  story  was  that  Dacia,  on  hear- 
ing he  had  divorced  his  wife,  and  that  she  >till 
lived,  had  refused  to  accept  him,  entertaining, 
perhaps,  views  similar  to  her  own.  That  phase  of 
the  matter  would  have  left  it  optional,  and  within 
her  own  power  to  take  or  leave ;  she  would  have 
had  a  choice ;  but  now,  God  help  her,  she  had 
none. 

"  Mr.  Mostyn,  you  have  acted  a  cruel,  heart- 
less part.  There  is  little  use  in  saying  you  tried 
to  master  your  feelings.  A  man  of  honour  does 
not  tiy  to  do  what  is  right — he  does  it.  You  have 
done  Dacia  Singleton  a  bitter,  irretrievable  wrong. 
You  have  led  her — iguorantly  on  her  part,  I  know 
— to  be  guilty  of  a  great  sin.  You  won  her  affec- 
tions ;  and  for  what  ?  To  tell  her  you  are  another 
woman's  husband,  to  open  her  eyes  before  their 
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time  to  tlic  iniquity  and  falsity  of  the  world.  You 
have  sullied  lier  purity  by  your  impure  passion, 
and  left  her  remorse  and  sorrow  for  her  future 
inheritance.  I  know  her  well ;  I  knoAV  what  she 
must  have  suffered,  and  what  she  still  will  suffer. 
I^o  wonder  she  told  me  no  word  of  this  ;  no 
wonder  she  left  with  her  lips  closed  and  her  heart 
bursting.  Poor  child!  she  deserved  a  better 
fate." 

u  She  did  indeed ;  and  if  I  could  do  aught 
to  render  it  happier,  God  knows  I  would.  I  feel 
I  deserve  every  word  you  have  uttered.  I  feel 
how  grievously  I  have  erred,  but  something 
.stronger  than  myself  drove  me  on." 

u  Of  course,  something  did.  It  was  simply 
the  evil  in  you  was  stronger  than  the  good. 
Passion  unmasks  every  man ;  and  it  has  laid  bare 
before  you,  if  you  choose  to  see  it,  as  well  as 
others,  your  selfishness.  You  never  thought  of 
her  in  the  matter ;  you  never  considered  whether 
her  happiness  was  at  stake  or  not  ;  but  you 
followed  your  own  impulse,  and  then,  when 
you  did  begin  to  see  the  precipice  you  were  driv- 
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ing  her  near,  instead  of  at  once  turning  back,  and 
with  a  firm  hand  placing  her  in  safety,  you  deli- 
berately go  on,  quieting  your  own  fears  by  fancy- 
ing the  whole  matter  fancy,  and  the  abyss  that 
must  inevitably  ingulf  her  a  mere  delusion. 
There  is  but  one  path  for  you  to  follow  now,  and 
that  one  lies  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  one 
she  must  tread.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
should  she  hear  of  your  existence ;  and  I  only  wish 
to  Heaven  she  had  never  done  so  at  all." 

Hugh  could  make  no  reply  to  this ;  it  was 
all  true,  and  to  attempt  an  excuse  would  but 
aggravate  matters;  besides,  beyond  what  he  had 
already  said,  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  frame 
one. 

"  When  do  you  leave  Dunkerque  ?" 

"  On  the  14th  or  15th." 

"  Still  ten  days  more.  May  I  see  you  again 
before  that?" 

"  For  what  ?  No  good  can  come  of  our  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Mostyn.  It  is  not  as  if  the  case  was  one 
that  would  bear  argument;  there  is  nothing  to 
argue,  nothing  to  discuss,  nothing  to  hope.  If  I 
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have  appeared  to  speak  harshly,  you  must  remem- 
ber I  have  ample  cause.  You  know  how  I  dote 
on  her,  how  my  whole  affections  are  centred  in 
her,  and  that,  excepting  her  mother,  she  has  no 
one  but  myself  to  watch  her  interests ;  and  Mrs. 
Singleton's  health  precludes  her  doing  what  she 
otherwise  might.  I  feel  as  if  you  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  her  position;  as  if — " 

11  Do  not  think  me  worse  than  I  really  am, 
Mrs.  Ewart,"  said  Hugh,  interrupting  her  hur- 
riedly. "  Deliberately  to  have  brought  about  the 
result  that  has  followed  from  my  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Singleton  would  have  been  worthy  only 
of  the  greatest  villain  walking  God's  earth.  You 
cannot  for  one  moment  think  I  designedly  gained 
her  affection.  Give  me  credit  for  speaking  the 
truth  when  I  tell  you  I  never  anticipated  such  an 
event;  never — not  even  when  I  knew  and  saw 
clearly  into  my  own  feelings — never  till  within 
half  an  hour  of  our  parting  for  ever,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  I  learnt  it." 

"  I  do  give  you  credit  for  speaking  the  truth 
in  one  sense,  that  is,  I  believe  you  did  not  in  cold 
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blood  try  to  win  her  love ;  and  perhaps  you  never 
would  have  attempted  it  had  you  not  found  your 
own  heart  concerned.  But  once  you  discovered 
that,  then  I  do  not  believe  that  you  let  a  chance 
escape  of  endeavouring  to  make  way." 

"Then  you  do  me  a  deep  injustice.  But  I 
will  not  attempt  to  defend  myself  further  on  that 
score ;  for  whether  I  acted  with  aforethought  or 
not,  the  consequences  are  equally  sad.  But  I 
cannot  part '  from  you  without  asking  you  one 
favour.  I  did  not  come  to  ask  it;  it  has  occurred 
to  me  only  since  sitting  here.  I  would  rather 
have  delayed  making  the  request  for  a  few  days, 
as  time  may  induce  you  to  think  less  severely  of 
me ;  but  if  you  refuse  seeing  me  again,  I  must 
ask  it  now." 

"  Yes,  do  so  ;  I  would  rather  we  did  not  meet 
again." 

"  Will  you  give  Miss  Singleton  a  letter  from 
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me? 

"  No,  I  cannot." 

"You  may  read  it  first;  you  can  see  every 
word  I  write.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  thing 
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of  which  you  could  possibly  disapprove  ;  at  all 
events,  you  will  be  able  to  use  your  own  discre- 
tion about  it ;  but  do  not  refuse  me." 

•fl  If  you  will  leave  me  the  option  of  giving  it 
her,  or  returning  it  to  yourself  after  having  read 
it,  I  will  take  it ;  but  on  no  other  conditions.  I 
feel  as  if  it  would  be  better  for  her  never  to  hear 
of  you  again." 

"I  will  accept  your  conditions  gratefully;  I 
will  send  it  under  cover  to  yourself  the  day  before 
you  leave." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Mrs.  Ewart  took 
it — with  some  little  reluctance,  it  is  true ;  yet  she 
pitied  him,  pitied  him  deeply ;  and  had  it  been  any 
one  but  Dacia  that  was  unfortunately  the  victim  of 
his  position,  so  terrible  in  every  way,  she  might 
have  offered  words  of  comfort  and  kindliness.  As 
it  was,  the  moment  he  was  gone  she  began  to 
be  hardened  to  all  his  sufferings,  and  bitterly  re- 
proached him  for  his  conduct. 

No  wonder  Dacia  had  given  way  beneath  the 
blow ;  no  wonder  the  light-hearted  girl  had  in  a 

few  short  hours  become  a  hopeless,  broken-hearted 
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woman.  It  was  a  terrible  shadow  to  fall  across 
her  life's  path  ;  one  so  dark  and  impenetrable  as  is 
rarely  met  with  in  early  youth.  Sorrows  to  the 
young  are  doubly  hard  to  bear  ;  for  then  there  is 
such  a  long  dreary,  gloomy  future  to  live  through. 
When  they  fall  on  the  middle-aged  or  the  old, 
there  is  that  blessed  haven  the  grave  in  pros- 
pect, which  destroys  every  sting  but  its  own. 
They  also  have  a  past  to  dwell  on,  which  will 
often  take  from  the  bitterness  of  the  present  But 
beyond  all  that,  with  time  the  feelings  become 
blunted  ;  neither  sorrows  nor  pleasures  are  felt  so 
keenly  as  in  youth. 

Mrs.  Ewart  did  not  again  meet  Hugh  Mostyn 
before  she  left  Dunkerque.  Had  it  not  been  that 
she  heard  he  was  in  the  town,  she  would  have 
fancied  he  had  absented  himself  for  the  time ; 
for  even  Sancho  was  invisible ;  and  was  no  longer 
seen  waiting  outside  places  for  his  master,  sit- 
ting, as  he  used  to  do,  his  back  against  the  wall, 
bolt  upright. 

Poor    Sancho!      He  had  not  been  so  happy 
lately.     He  missed  the  soft  gentle  hand  that  never 
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failed  to  give  him  a  loving  pat,  and  the  bright  red 
lips  that  many  a  time  and  oft  were  pressed  against 
his  shaggy  gray  coat.  Never  mind,  old  dog,  as 
the  world  goes  round,  you  may  yet  have  fond 
caresses  lavished  on  you ;  and  the  dog  never 
barked  that  deserved  them  more. 
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